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VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 

Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Eilucntion in Bcn'/ul lia\e Ion*; 
Leen held in hif^h esteem for tlioir valuable stati^lies and lo- 
scaiches on a subjeot of f^reat social aiul political iiiniorlance—(ho 
intellectual condition of the masses of Bcnj'al, The inve^tlJ,M- 
tions were conducted with j^rcat dihi'ciice, and extended over a 
sjiace of throe years, at an expciise to (Jovernrueut of more than a 
lac of rupees. lu some jioints, as was to be expected fiom the 
dilliculty of the enipury, there are inaccuracies, but, on the whole, 
they allbrd a mass ot lulormatioii of great value. 

As more energetic measures are about to be adopted towards 
the extension of Vernacular RducHtion in Bengal, and as the Ri’- 
poits have long been out of print, it lias been thought de^uablc 
to jT;-pnut those Jarts of them which bear on this vital tpiestion. 

But as Adam’s Reports close with IS.'fS, it has lieen deemed 
iiecessafv to give a it'snni?\^ what has been done in Bengal •-iiice 
t hat pcilod (owaixls eai 1 \ iiig out a system of \^eiiiacular l'’doca- 
tion, as well fls to gl.tifee at its juiwious condition. 

.Mu- lllleitoii at Malda estabb--hed some X'eimieiilar Sehoids in 
tTi<‘beginning ot this cent iii \, and iii tin'leisiiie ol liis Factory i-oni- 
jiosed vai lolls Ib'iigali bocjbs loi tl^e ii'C ol bis scholars. Ill I SI t, 
*Mi M.iv, a .Mi^sjcmaiy, began hi'fiist» Vciiiaciilar School in tlie 
l)utcli f’oit of (tbinsiiia.^. Ill Jnife ISlo he had It! schools and 
'.t.jl*pupiN, which smui merc.ised to twciity^Six schools, be->iile,s 
"some ten others si\ miles below Cliiiisiira, visited by him and his 
»i"i'tan(' 'ixty (Miles every tlin'c mouths. In 1815 Lord irastiiu^n 
made a iiiontblv grant of Kopecs titlt) to the schools, and 
^tated III irlnriiiile on the Schools, “ the humble, but valiiabl(>, class 
ol \ illage solioolmastcib claim the lii't, place iii yiis diHciission.” 
In l^lti there were ;J,ld(! pupils, and a sehoid lor iiist i iietiiig 
t»ai'bers was commenced. In i8J8 there were tliirty-six 
si^oftl' and 15,001) luipils—but Mr. May was cut o(f by de.itli, 
and Mi* Pcai'on then took charge. Air. May’s labors uxeited 
such Jiiterc't, that after his death money airivcib iii Beng-al from 
fiieniTs 111 America for the 'upi>oit of his behoofs, Mr. Lush/ngtou, 
Se< rct.iry ^to (iovernmeiit, in his “ IIi.st</ry ol C.'Jcutt.i 
Aclu^ious and Benevolent Institutions,” remi'rks—“ it may be safely 

a'serted that the fouudatiou of inoic e.xtcu -ive and higher knowledge 

« * 



2 ••May’i Vernacular Schools in 1815 . 

s surely laid in the estaWishment of tliose schools •” they 
were all ooifclucted on the Bell and Lancaster system, which Mr. May 
-lad introduced into them with great success. Government availed 
tself of the services of Messrs. Pearson and Harley, who were 
Missionaries,^to establish a number of Vernacular Schools be- 
iween Kalna and Cbandcrnagor. Crowds attended the schools, 
)ut their elforts, through not having suitable successors, were 
lot followed up. Yet the seeds of knowledge they sowed* 
n the Vernacular have fructified into the Englislr' schools' 
vhieli are now in Chinsura. Some of the best Educational 
Yorks in the Vernacular were composed for those schools. In 
819 Messrs. Pearson and Harley had under their superintendence 
t Chinsura soventoen schools and 1,500 children ; at Bankipur 
welvo schools and 1,2GG cliildren, all conducted on the Madras 
ystem, and supported by Government at an expense per mensem 
if llupee-i 800. Dr. Pell’s “ Instructions for modelling schools” 
vere translated and introduced. Mr. Pearson wiites—“ I have 
leard it spoken of by the Natives as wonderful to see a boy in 
(MIS at losing his pl.icc in the class.” The Court of Directors ‘ 
nadc a special grant to*those schools, in which the pupils learned 
nore rapidly than in the conunon schools. 


riU'-hiiigtoii, in his “ History of Calcutta Institutions,” gives 
he following notice of Mr. May’s exertions j 


“ A.t till' licj'iiiimif' of .roly ISll, tins lieiiovoloiit and luoiitoiKuis 
iiiilividii.il, ivliili) irsiiliii'.; lit rdiiMsina as l>issontiiii^' niniistui* willi a 
VI IV ii.iiiiiiv III! nine, (i|ieiie(l a Heliool ni Ills ihvelliinf-liimse, iiio|)iisiii'^' 
};i,il iiiliiiisly In leai li llie li.ilues u^uliii;', wriliinj, Slid .11 itliiiielii. On 
tlio (list it.i> sisteen lio\s .ittended. In tinf oouiso of tlie iinmtli ot 
August till) siliol.ns liei.inie too niiineioiis to Im aei'oiiiiiiod. itad uiulor 
lt»\vly rGof, li Mpiuums aijailiiunt bpiHj,^ nHutted to luni in tlio Ko^ 
by Ml llu' CominissioHcr ot Chiiisiii.i, tlic li'>t ol .illcml vm o 

111 tlu' comiupiu Pinout ot Oi luboi luul swolloil to umotv*tivo In Jauiui^^ 
lHir> I\Ii M ly ououotl ,i vyijii't^oi bi.uioli slIukj!, nt .i'^boit di'>f.uKo lioiii 
rbnwiii.i, :unl tii Ino lt)lloniu^ inotiili ol Juno, not tuM\o inoutli^Mino tin? 


»!>iMi#oni omont tif \\^ tlinloi taKuii;, bo b:iA« ostuUhsIioil si\tooil 
un liubri;^^ tin* < outi.il tmo .it Cbinsiii.i. to u bn b pupils iomh tt ti 

“ .Ml. .M.iv oinoMuloiotl ‘lonn* •«'liu:bt iinpoibmonti in (bo lonnuonoe-* 
int'Ut ol' liH liUmis Imuu the piojn«luo-i ol* tlio natives, cbnllv. bou- 
«*\oi. iiinoni.^ tlio obi touliois of (In* Mubt^onoiis st booN, wbo, t'loui^ 


lutoiOMto'l iiiolisiw, iLitiu.vlU 4 hI not I 111 to b.moiit tho ^ipyiohonsioiK .it 
I'm ‘•I onto! 1 uno«l b\ Mniuo. lb it bo uitoiulotl to Ooiuoi I iboin to f'hi i-^t ranit 
tvi^o lunl^'tHu ib.itt'i \ nioisuio'j, lnn\o\oi. •'oon I onio\ i *1 »list i it'll I’ltHii 


tbou iiitmN, ami '^itinlutl tboui tbit bo tHo<b( itod mi lutoitoutui^ with 
Iboir lob^ioiis opiiuoin 'I'ln* objiMtiou of tbo stJund-inastois <IhI u^t 
loMi^ tor tbo oxtoiwion ot tlio )tianob ''obotil-i on the now pip^tipli*, 

uUinmtoK (loUtslji dfiiMmiltu .uMituai.il toidior^, wbo woro^ in!H%y 
o.i'^^r*, lUOM'loil fitmi tbo<bi-*s ibo\o inontioiiod Altliout^h tbo opiH>^Uioii 
iilhnloil to \iii'< *ltiin.itoI\ t)voi*oino. it luu-t not bo suppo^otl that tlio t;,tal>. 
bsbflioift ol tbo wii** .lobiovod tiitbout A>U'«uloi.iblo •bllit.ull^ llio 

intiotliD tioii alofi' ol .1 now pl.in (*l oduoatioii .iim»n^ an ii;n»>i int jiooplo, 
n(»f*»rioU'< for thou imlolomv. .i^>itb\, .nul .itt.ubniont to t".t.ildi^lnd J^ibit^, 
iiuoKuij^ livipiont joi^-Hov'*. \ and i.mloiom oil|;, tt tl in .in bostiU* 
kUuuitOf iviKi itb \oi^ iin^oilo\.t ao'.oimiiodAtKin, rotjuircd uu Loininon 
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exertion of jmticnce, nolf-<lonial, fortitndo, nnd jierRcveranit*. aAdd to tins 
tlie lalKiurof snpenntendonee. and Mr May’s indofatiijaMe otiorta may K' 
(intl^ aiiprecinte<l. T)io branch schools weic situated, some of t4)ein ten 
miles a IS've, and soino six miles heh'w, Chinsuia , iiovcrlhch'ss, Mr. Afay 
■ind his assistants contriv ed to visit twenty-six brunch schools sixty (tinea 
m thriH' months • 

“ The success of Mr. May, and his imexccjitionahle nuxlc of intcr- 
eoiirse aith the natives haimc; Ih'cii hronoht by Mi. Forbes to (he notice 
of the Oo'ernment, a inoiithI\ sum of fati) hi|hs's \mi.s ^i.mted to enable 
All Ma\ to piosi'cute his uiidei taking, Jlr. FoiWs lieiii^ desircsl to super¬ 
intend the del.tiled application of tlie funds. 

“Towaids the latter end of 1S15. (he atteiidince cii Mr May’s 
est ibhshineiits «as somewhat diniiiushed b' the feimition ol scvi'iiil 
si-luHils bv natives, p.iillv from motives of o-tentation, and pnrtl\ with 
xiews of opjsisition to Mr M.ii , hut it soon becaiim. ni.iiiifest that his 
pi 111 of^diir.itioii was as iiiolb ilsive to then prepiilicoH, as it was siipeiioi 
(ti then own iikhIc ol ^nstinetmn, and its prooioss now exeisaled Ins most 
<moiiine expt'ctal ion 

“The attciid.iiieo of the childnni in the Foit lieino ineonveiiienl 
the eeiilial s< hool w.vs reino\ i d to a shoit distaiue (ioni t'lnnsina, iin<( 
Mr Mai, ad\ei till)'(ti the'inerc'iso o( llu' . hooK, and (he j'ic.it iliioiiKmt i- 
tion ot Ihe lunnbei of ihildien on tin' Ixsd.s, which .nnonnted, i.nli in 
18l<>, totJ.l'dd. projeited (he lonnation ot a sejnsd foi teaiheis. .e. neees- 
sni to (he exleiisioii ol his pi in, .iinl yie js'rpel ii.it loll of tin- inenis of 
Ills! i*Viet ion. A lew lonllis weie .iCi onlmi;! V taken on gnohal ion, t hell 
edncitioii, food and i lollies benio linnislied lo thein tree of expense 
/tie. foi a linu' <]u‘ of inoinlors .il 1)i<* i oitti.i) m liool, 

.»iul 1 *•< «‘i\mir nmio csjM't i.tl instI lu 1 1 OHM iit»in Mi Mfiv, llicy wcit' M'lit (o 
<lu‘ \ H< (oKmim .u'tiii.dcK llu* )il 111 «i]iM'i \ ('<1 Oh'ro, niul ilniH 

Ili( \%l«'r.iin(' tiiifilifu'il to (l^'st’li.irf.jc llu* (jf nisInu'foiH fIx'inHoK 

So ])o)M)Ktr Wills tl)«* latti \ tli'if a Mnxi m.iii jM ifoi iiumI a lomth'V 

<it’ t III Of j-s on t(K>t Jor <Iu* o( st*iinii;T -i pliif iii it t'oi Iiih 

7U I'llf w 

• Xto 'hil 11 h‘ 1 r of nat i\< lu f}ii' ^t<lllljy witlilioM tlioir 

\ lit Iroin 1 Ik* v:<>n« i.i) h< Ik no* of «<!)i< ittoii U'lio ol lluitlwan, 

and twoolln*) nidi\nln <»!' < oii's-idt'i.ition. c.k li < hl.dilinlw <) a HfliooK tlio 
l’«iin\or(>f whom snh'-t tjm titK 1 1 ^<'<1 Ins Kfhool to Kn; 4 h,>h sUpfiin- 
londfiu o. I* i»*in 1 )k' < n in i^l oifi'-lh!**! i»r tin* « hildioii lit uUentI iikn' 
at fli<“ <1 liools w4Vf nrahiiMn^ Alf IiikL a llrahinaii boy wnu]<l no| hi< 
^low n ^)ii tho h.imo mat with <nn' of anotlifi #'islf 'rin* h aUo 

made Die ‘'aim* o]»jr*cWmi, whifh ha^* of late lx.* !! vfiliudxiii^ if1iii<|tiiNh<xl 

“ In Ati-nst ISIS .Mi M a ^‘h couim* of (ihfiiilne^rt wax aiirnt^Ml liv 
death , hnt thin tAi i“lh‘n1 in in wax not rem»N od fioin the mx iiy ol Inn lalM>ni i? 
uni d lit* had w itm ^st (1 liow « omplelo wan tin ii pn^st nt heiud’n ml opcint mii» 

10 w hit U ^•'^H^^.u'tn>n In* mi'^hl have ad'h <1, liad his nuid(*Hl an<l nna'sHnniiier 
ii.it lire iidinilt) d of it, tlie anln ipat ion lhat. Inf iirJ* p’iier|^unis would he in- 
dthtM If) Ills < ir<* for llieii ledenipt loll fniin fj^noianeo and dof-^ia<lat nni 
At the t line of his det oaso, tin* exist cina* of I hii t > -six hehootn, at tenth <1 hy 
nhove 1,000 native-, hoth Hindus and JMoh iiiiniedaiiH, attestid hia /eal, Iiih 
j^ud«*nee. and henevolent perh^VLianee Mr May was Mnntfled m the 
rdm rH*- of tin* Oov t'l Jiiiiont IjooIh h) Mi. IVainon, who. a^sislttl lf\ ,Mr 

11 iih*\. followetl ills hsitstepH wiflietpial ahility and ^id;;ineii( 'i in in- 

di»ivoiirK ol these ^euUoriien wfie, at lirnt, < hiellv dm < hsi to tl»«* itilrodm - 
tion of further iinproveincnts in tin* native cduealionft^* plan of m trin- 
lio7i apjijoachiii^, as neail-y ax pfisnihh*^ f/>llial a<loid^d in On* f'ftilional 
S<1lu*tvK S( liools in Ki'f;!aud, will. Ihe uuKlit^ations h\ Nm' vl 

riiemnstanees* and some ingenioU'* and cvp'/In-iit additjojis made h> (In^ 
uvw' nianai^eis.” 
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Burdwan Fernacular Scflo/>f»,*lBl6. 


'Tlie v^prk of Vernacalar education in connexion with the Church* 
Missionary Society, was begun in Burdtean under the superintend¬ 
ence of Captain Stewart in 1816, by his establishing two Vernacular 
Schools; in 1818 they increased to ten, containing 1,000 children, 
costing monliily 240 rupees. Captain Stewart, at the commence¬ 
ment of his labours, encountered considerable opposition: reports 
were industriously circulated among the natives that it was his 
design to ship all the children to England, and it was theit 
sufficient objection to a book being read if it contained Ihe natne 
of Jesus, and a case occurred near Burdwan where a Hindu, 
rather than give up his child to be educated by the missionary, left 
it out at night to be devoured by jackals! There were five 
Brahmanical schools in Burdwan, the masters of which were afraid 
that their own institutions should be broken up by the Missionary 
School; they, therefore, fulminated curses against any natives who 
should send their children to Captain Stewart’s schools, but he 
chose his teachers from the ablest natives in the villages where his 
schools were to bo established, and thus lie disarmed opjKisition by 
the bait of interest, anij the five Brahmanical schools were soon 
abandoned. Tlie introduction of prhUed books into the schools at 
first caused some alarm ; the tiatives apprehended it was some plan 
lor ensnaring their children and destroying their caste ' as all 
instruction was previously conveyed through manuscript, and it 
was reinaikcd of tho village masters, * if yoif put a book ifito 
their hands, they arc unable to read it, except with great difficulty, 
and are still less able to understand its general contents’. Captain 
Stewart earned out the system of theJate Mr.^f.iy.'of Chinsura, with 
iniju-ovemcnts of his own. Besides tho outlines of astronomy, 
and of the History of England, which were introduced into these 
•'chools. Captain Stewart .also caused instruction to lx; given “ lu 
some few of the preambles of the Honorable Company’s Ilcguki- 
lions, which arc partuailarly calculated to convince the people of 
1 udia that Government aiivioiisly desire.^o promote their comfort 
and advantage. In •reading those, their first and most deeply- 
rooted impressions are in favour of their rulers, and submission 
will consequently follow from attachment and loue.” 

’Flic Rev. T. Robertson, in ISIH, makes the follQwing remarks 
respecting the mode of tuition 

“ Once ft month the head ol.i<;ce<i from all tho <ichools are brmig'-t into 
Ihiulwnn hy their n'‘tiM'eti\ 0 feachers, when a fjencral oxainiimtion takeii 
plnee. It m thus seen whieh of the sohoolt has made the jjreatost pre ciess 
’f\no classes are eontionted v.ith each otlter, and c^amirhsl hj tho \isitoi .n 
all the siih)eetsJearuod dniini; tho past month Aftei this thcliojsari 
iillovrei^ to ((nestiixi each other Tlie, highest boy of one ela" puts ho 
iiuestion to thj liiohesL Iko of the other, if he eaniiot reply, it p is^o' 
uc%rii to oaeh in suix'essioii, until it reiehes the last. It an> hoy is ahh 
to sobe it, he t.lkes pr^'odoiiey , but if not, a iiiaik is m.ido <X’ the ‘ iilur'' 
This ilass is now at lihertj in its turn to put a iiu<»ition to tho other 
wiinh, if not answered, is ,noticed a.s m the I'oriaer ca.so. In tlie end i 
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apj)oar« who is tlio coiuiuered party. It j^en^rally liiipjH'iis that the ^an- * 
qui'heil jiaitv now chaUen)p.‘s the opi>osite eliiss to cimtend in* some other 
i.uh|eot, ainf thus a new tri.tl of strength commenees. A* the children 
are in the habit of wribng from a thesis, tlu'y arc on this occasion inibhcly 
trusl as to their progress. A tliesis being given, each boy writes it ibrwii on 
his slate, and enJcaaoiii-a to arrange his thoughts on tho ^ib)oet. When 
all li.ive finished, their productions are road aloud, which exciU's much 
emul.ition, and alfoiils at tho s.uiie time great aiiiuscment. Nothing can 
cNcccd the aiiiniation and e.igernoss of the Isiys to ex>'el in these trials. 
Indi-edj wo sliould look in \ain for an equal degree ot emulation in Kiiropo. 

*• In our seminaries the childnui know of no priHusleiici hut that 
which IS denied from merit. The llrahiiian sits by the side of Ins ignoble 
neighbour, iin>l must K- content otXentimes to stand below liftn in his class. 
On the Contrail, the boi of infeiioi i.i.ste, it he e\i el the lli'uhnian, iihicli 
he ottiutinics dis’s. begins to Is heve .1 maxim true ivliieh he learnt in his 
siloK.l lnHik. th.it OihI h.ith not created men with* rights ditfering fiiini 
e.K li otliei. hnt that he hath cie.ited all ineu ot ouo hloixl to dwell on 
all the taco ol the earth?'* 


AVlien tho Calouttu School Society nmlertook, in 1819, Iho 
manno;einent of n iitunher of Vornrioular Schools in Calcutta, it 
sent its sii))cniiti'mienj, lor five montht to llunlivan to learn the 
t.1 stem of Captain Stewart’s schools, na ho oilycatcd a frreuter number 
of ehiltlieu witli fewer teachers, aiul at half the oxpoiisc of tlio old 
aistom.* * 


AViitiii" hy dictation, find the gfivinfr tho morals of fables out 
of flieir class honjes, also formed a part of the course of instruc¬ 
tion. *'Tlie hoys themselves delight in the lively application of a 
l.ihlo, ahd the attempt to ^ivc it sliarpens their wit, and imjiioves 
their hingiKi;rc^—jnoial Iriilhs romo to them with a sort of f.iseiiinf- 
iii" Colli let ion, when ikcsscd uif in tho form of a f.iMc ” The fol, 
loll iiig»<picstioiis arc a specimen of this mode of iiistruetjon :— 
•* Wli.it is it unwise to do''' To do anythin}^ without considera¬ 


tion — I'r.iuijilr 


tlo 

alji 


Thf Lion and (he Fo.r. How is a man’s want of 
ihtj shoiMi '' 111 his at(eniptinf>lo do wh.at is beyond his ca- 

^laeity.— V/ic Sjndcr and Bee. lloiv may we promote 
our.oivn .happiness ’ Ifi? f'i'^ing help to ijnr needy nci^hhour, 
—Example The Ihv* and Bec.” 

In 1817 Dr., Marshman published a valuable work “Hint, 
relative to Native Schools it {rave the sketch of a system of Na¬ 
tional Education . one object ho laid down w.'is— 


“ A i^'isiint. or an .arlificcr, thus rcndcicd c.ipnilo of writing .m 
IA.-11 n-i reading lot* <iwn hiiigiiago with propriety, ami made ii< c|U.alnb <l 
w ith the pnnciph'H cif aritlimctic, would be Ichh liable to Is'coni*' .i 
■rci 1o fiaud .among liii own countrymen, and far Is-ltiT able bi (laiin for 
hiin'S’lf that prolci tion from* oppression, which it i.s the dosir** ql ciiiy 
enlightened goieriiliieiit to grant.” 

fiosidcs the ordinary rendinp, writinfr, and arithnBcke, were 
to l>e taught “ a concise hut perspicuous arfcAmt of the Solai 


* rill, lird r.iipoit of tUt Caliulta Cuirtspuuliiiu Cuiumati.e, pp. 7 , 10 . 
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SvAtcm preceded by so much of’ the laws of motion, of attraction 
and gravity, as mi"ht be necessary to render the solar system plain 
and mtclligible. These ideas, however, should not be communi¬ 
cated in the form of a treatise, but in that of simple axioms 
delivered in ^hort and perspicuous sentences. A compendious view 
of Gcofjraphy, and a number of popular truths and facts relative to 
Natural Philosophy were tauf^ht. In the present improved state 
of knowledge a thousand things have been ascertained relative to 
light, hcaCair, water, to meteorology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
natural history, of wliich the ancients had but a partial knowledge, 
and of which the natives of the east have as yet scarcely the 
faintest idea. These facts, now so clearly ascertained, could be 
conveyed in a vory^hort compass of language, although the process 
of reasoning, which enables the mind to account for them, occupies 
manv volumes. Imparting to them that knowledge relative to 
themselves, to their responsibility for their actions, their state both 
hero and hereafter, and the gi and principles of piety, justice, and 
humanity, which may leaven their minds from their earliest 
youth.” Tables piinted in large type and pasted on hoards were 
to he suspi nded round Ihe room, atid to he used for reading exer¬ 
cises. One peculiarity of the plan was— 

“ rnwliiuli.m oC a lii-liov older was to he given finm dietatioii 
T)iu iiumiUn, wilti the te\l liook in his hand, was tw piononnce a jxnti.iii 
fif eiieli S'enteuci' .inddily and deliliei.itely. encii hoy wilting it down in 
his (fiyv tinnk tVIicii the h'ssiiii ol the d.iy w;ls oonndcted, it was to tie 
reviMisl tiy the iiKiiiltiil, and file liiliiihei dl (inns iiiseifed at (lie loet el 
tlio \nge J']rieh hoy was then to ii'ad it iilninl in. suet (‘ssmn, senteiiei' 
hy sentence 'I'lie ndiaiilages ot this s, heme n* iiistiiietnni weie ohiKiiis , 
oiin jninted iiook ser\e(| lor ii (hi/eii ehildieii. tliey^ made pingiess 
in |>(nini:iiisliii> ninl oithogi.tidiV, and .itsn ae‘|iiii*st a t.niliti ot leading 
and writing their own laiigiiagi' Asjniitol aiiiniLtnni and ennilitinn 
was eieated, and insliiietinn was eninhineil with |>leasnit' 1 lie iiiesl 
inuinrt lilt taels and 1 1 nths, thilsinitten litnn dn t itinii .ind leadovei time 
Ol loui tunes, cinild not tail to leiiiain doi'ldi inipiessed on the meiiioi \ 

Tl*e expense of each School was iindcnni'd at IG rupees a 
mouth. Tliey wete sueecssful ; lt)0 Schools wore cstahhshod 
among the Natives ; in the lii.st year 8,000 rupees were received 
In Mibsciiiitious and donations. 

“ 'I’hev liad os( ihlished an e\|ieiiniental Xoimil Selinol at Gciampou 
111 whiih the ma'Ieisthen eniphoisl hv thinii hid hern, to a leitaiii 
extent, ti.iim c\ to llieii new dntn s 'I'lie tii-t si liool opened on tigs pi in 
w.is al the \ill iga ol X.ihohgnnge, ahont loin miles distant I'roin Seramporp 
To (oneiliati* t In* inh ihit ml s, tlu*\ had heen di-siu'd to seh'et a i*,i.i.stoi 
(heiiis.'li es, whom thei sen! to the liauiuig '* hool Village aftyi vill/yte 
halt I'olloweil tin* ('sample, and ih’spat.'hod tin* iiidiiidiial iiC then i hoiee I'oi 
iiislinetion to Siei.iinpoiv Nineteen selnnils had h('en ostahlislnsl within 
till* •lli'i*' 1*1 a lew miles, atnl ill .it the Veipiest of the people Ihomselves 
In sinne instance-* men ol inllneiii'e had oll'eied their owii houses, and in 
otl»*i eiscs the t.inuli temple, tor i sehool-ioom , hon»es h.id ii some.pl.i* es 
Ik-cm eii'cti'd 1*1 men u> |*ii'pi'it> in the hope that they ,wonld Ih) rentisl 
Ohddieii were attracted t** the .'.lus’ls tiom the most lesis'etahle families 
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an<l one iwirticular school m>»nl>iTeil ton Ttrnhman youths In one insUflioc, 

.1 Kxl^ ol iiioiv than twenty boysoninoto SoinnijHiro iVuin % <1 is(auoo ol' 
nuns iiiilo-., .Kcomiunitsl hy the ]>iiniii>al inhnhitAiits ot tho village, to 
'olnit tlie e-'t,ihlishinont of a s<hiK>l ” 

I’li'vious to 1817, D;ivul Haro, a unniu dear to tlie Natives, a 
aatchiiiaker by trade, iiihtoad of retirin-j^ to Europe, liad dcvtrted bis 
leiii.inun;^ years and savintjs to Native Ediieatioii. He, in coiijunc- 
tion with the late liaja lladhakniit Deva, a Saiiseiit scholar of 
I'amipcaii y^elehuly, employed imieh time in ini|)rovin<o the exist- 
iiiLf Yeriiamlar Schools. One of his pupils, who studied atone 
,>f the Vein.ioidar Sehoids established by him in Cahiutta, thna 
dcsoiibcs his eUbrts— 

• » Mr. II aio^s educational efl'orts were directed in the fust place 

toward the cikmui ao-emept of the VeriuKUilar. Ho supplemented 
the delieiencies of num«;ums Gum pitshubis by the oinployinent of 
in-'pettiiiiT pundits and tlie ^rant of piinted hooks, IViiodical 
exaiuiuations were also held at lta)a Hadhakaiit Dova’s Gaiden 
Ilouse, and ]>ii/es irivep. He then estald slied a soit of Ceiilial 
\ eniaeiilar School directlv uiider^tho Sehool, Society. This w.is a 
1II tre institution and mimhered about, 200 hoys. It wtis the best 
\ I’l u.n iir.ir S( lio(d ol the tlay. For the eiieourao^emeiit <d' rej^iilar 
at U iidanee, e.ieh ehtld -.'ot ei^'ht annas a moiilh it lie was not, ah- 
--ent n siiio-lo day iKmiii; that month. If absent only one ilay ho 
Ljot si\ anil,IS, iftwod.ijs lour annas, and if he weie ahseiit 
iiioie than two d.ijs tUen he j'ot nolhiii;s. HiHtiiii;nihlied 
lad' fioiii the \ ei 11 leiil.ir Schools were sent to the Hindoo Colle^i-, 
in wliuh tlie.So, letv lilways iiniiiilained .50 hoys. An I'ln^flihli 
Selioid ^.is al'lerwaids established .id|oiniiiLf the Cential \'i iiiaeil- 
laj—a iimiiber of select l)o\ s of the Veinaiiilar School would 
alti nd till- EiiLtli'h classes also. It was thus—Fioin hniiusc“ mild 
f. M , Veinaeiil.ir , lioin 10], a ii.^to 2\ 1’. M , Knehhh j lioiii 
i« \l. tosnliset, \ einac iilar a^.iin.”^ * 

^n 1*117, the Cal’-nthl '^.thuoi Ihwl 6’ee/e//^ was founded <o jin'- 
j'aie and publish ehe.H) hooks lor Native sehools ; however, this 
.S.ic lety has not j cA ^'iven eheap^^c^ks acbipted to tin- masses, as 
previous to 1M7, were used in the mdij^onous sehools. 
In M.iy 1^2,l jhis Soc icty received from Government a donation of 
Ifipees 7,(AJ0, and a monthly ^rant of Unpeos aOO. 

Ip 1818, the Valcutta Sc/toul Sorich/ w.as founded (iiiidei 
tip; picsidcncy of the Manpiess ol Haslinos) ^ with Iho I'ol- 
lowintj oliject :— 

its {>'■ t i .Inn'll and iinjHov/' hiHilts^^viid lo 

• mid HUp|8>rt itin IhiIIh i uid Kiinni.iwts wIihIi ih I*i, 

willi .i view to i li •hhm “ m i il didii i*»i» ol ti ^>1 iiMt n^xv I* d p 
amon‘_,'*»L ill* i ididnl int - ol liplHto) «-\er> d^ i i i(l\ witiim Un- 

pi ih« t. *.1 lo tin lit > ol Foil WiMmiii 

• 1hI», '•( il.ii litu in, ^ W nd, \'d I , p 1J7. 
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The Calcutta School Society, 


“ That it be also an object of this Society to select pupils of die 
tiuguished talents and merit from elementary and other schools, and to 
provide for their instruction in seminaries of a higher degree ; with the- 
view of forming a body of qualified teachers and translatois, who may be 
instrumental in enlightening their countrymen, and improving the general 
system ofeeducation. When the funds ot the Institution may admit of it, 
the'maintonanco and tuition of such pupils, in distinct seminaries, will be 
an object of importance.” 

In 1821, it had 115 Vernacular Schools, containing 3,828 
scholars, under its patronage, i. e., it gave books, exam'ining and 
superintending the schools by its officers and agents. In 1823, 
they received a monthly grant of Rupees 600 from Government, 
and worked admirably until 1833. 

Adam’s Report, pp. 21, 22, 23, gives a fuller detail respecting it. 

In 1819, the London Missionary Society directed its 'attcntioii 
to Vernacular schools, “ impressed with a sense ot the exceeding 
great irnpoitance of well conducted schools in this country.” 
Tliey establifahed them in 1820 at Chifla and other places iu the 
neighbourhood of Tallygunge, but there were strong prejudices 
at that time amongst the natives against attending schools where 
the Scriptures were read. , Still in 1820 a Vernacular School 
attended by 25 boys was opened in a bungalow chapel at Kiddeipore. 

The Calcutta Church M'miouary Association had for many 
years 000 children under instruction in their Vernaeuhir Schools 
ill Calcutta. The Baptist Mi.ssionary Society had also scvcial 
hundieds. 

In 1821, the Cabuitta School Society transferred some of its 
schools to the Church Missionary Society, and Mr. Jettcr hccame 
Superintendent of them. An examination of GOO boys took 
place 111 1822; Sir E. H. East, the tlliief Justice, who was 
one of Ibe louiulcrs of the Hindu (College, presided. Mr. 
Jt'ller states, in 1822, that the montjoii ot ilie nanit of Jc.mis 
in a book Ims kept se\eial hoys aw.iy liom school-; tha.*, on 
intiodueiiig writing by dictation into a cl.iss, he ollered eiu 
boy a tr.icl as a pii/,e for lilP good dictation,—the boy lliiiig 
it on the ground saying it cont.iiiiej the woids of Jcmis (dirist. 
Ill one of Mr. Jelterks schools, the teaeber objected to instinct 
tho boy.s out ol a book in which the n.uno occuried, on which a 
Brahinan stood np and said—do not be afraid, I have read thpbook, 
ainl am not a (dyisti.iu . this gave confidence, and the book was ro.id. 
'I’lio Clinreli Mwsionaiy A'-soeiation iii 182 1 took the gro.ilor. pait 
of tliw-c schools under their inaiiagemcnt. lu 1825 Mr. Kcichaftlt, 
oil e\eiy Satuukiv oveiiiiig, explained to the pundits tho hooks 
laughC hy them iii tho scliools : ” their aMcntioii is incuasiug, 
and tjioir impiiries often lead to important discussions ; they are 
altoi iialely instnietcd pi the scriptures, the catechism, irtid gcogr i- 
phy ; ouo of them reads a soutcace, alter whieh asks the other 
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tiio incauiii" of the wonls ; I ask them questions arising from fhe 
subject, and put them in tho ivay of questioning their Scholars.” 
Mr. Heifhat^t, who euperintended twelve Vemuoulnr Sohools, 
ixuitainiug 700 boys, gives, as the result of his cxperieuoe, the foU 
losing discouraging ('ircuinstances counecteil with the*Vcrnncular 
^ioliools of that day ; “ It is optional with the boys whether they come 
oi not, as tho parents do not comi>el them. Festivals and marriages 
gko perpetual interruptions. Conversation at homo is like a mildew 
an any sound principles or good manners : nearly all tho good seed 
'.own at schools is choked by the bad practices in which tlio l>o)s’ 
fclalions and friends live. The teachers are indolent.” * 

Mi>s C(oke began, in connection with tho Church Missionary 
Society, and under tho palron.ago of the Marchioness of Hastings, 
I’d,ink Schook in Calcutta in 1 '' 21 . Though previous to that, 
-onie desultory elForts liiftl been made by a few young ladies ; in 
1S22 she had twenty-two Schools and 400 pupils. The Centraf, 
SJ/ool vias founded in 182 f, and in 1807 tho Agarpara Orphan 
^tel'uge. 

About 1S22 the Christian Knowledge Society began the 
S 3 stem of Sc/iool Cifclc.i,” caeli circle containing five Ilengali 
81 bools atid one Central School. On? of tliose circles was called 
the T.ilU gun), another the Kasiporc, another the Howrah Circle; 
• m l*S'>t they contained 097 pujnls, but being hiibscquently 
traiivlcried to the Propagation Society, the fninls of the latter 
weie .ippuopnated to other operations, and tiie Schools were given 
•up. 

The^c .irc Cie first «isfanoes*of Ciicle Schools which arc now 
becoming iniTc.isingly poinil.ir in l{engal.* 

.\ lew desultory elforls continued to be mnile 111 subhcipicnt 
. •, c.ifc-., a battle raged between the (li lentalists and Anglicists, and 
lly. ina^sos weie overlooked. Tjofd \y. IJentinek with real 
i=vm|».ith\ lor the people an^(\lor woAs ol jieace gave encouragement 
.to lo.vdt, .iial education. * 

Mr. Adam, onginallv a Mls^lona^y, came forward, and, on the 
2t»d ol J.inuary 18IK), ad.lrc'sscd a lefter on the subject of popul.ir 
cilue.ition to Loid W. Ilentineic, to winch his Lord'-liip gave a reply 
oiythe dlith^d tlie .-ame inonlh. Tlielettei and Lord W. Beiitinek’s 
.Minute .110 to be loiiud in jip. 1 to l-'i ol Ad.mi’s Report. 

Adam’s system of Vciiiacular Ldueation was based pretty 
mi/*'h on the old niumeipal svstem ol the Hindus, by which each vil- 
1 igi^hUd Its (Jhicf, Its a.iouiit'i, its jiiicst, smith, i-arpi'iitcr, potter, 
b.iibei, washeimaii, poet, doctor, and, though l.isl, not leastj its 

— # • ja f 

• 1 lu ri> w I T.' tri tlio K a iixifo H« l»<o.l j w ith nn atTfayi* ri«lHn< r* *.l r'H . ta 

th • TiiU ^iinI t Ir- t ''n ■*' ti«Kd* mnl '»> > jmj'il* , <n I li<* H<mr «li C »r nj**hi Ip*-'I fi j'tij'iU 

. 1 1 at* » » I hi i*' »aH a l»urn io 1 t*r It, wlnl*» lli«» I'urnlit arid 

Sill. oU h> lurii* h. njiinr**, («rMtriniiir, mid )'hilw«<')ih)r 

V*.'. tA-iwh' s. liogi r . I J{u| Ol ' r> i.i'.iiihlt . 1 Attvrdjnc l<J lUr? tiuuiL«*r 

Ai 1 j r iti KDir the tXDvlar^ in Ibe UtmI f>ttr tlnirtef* 
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viKage or hedge SchooUmaeter called a (rwrw Mahashay. Tho 
village s/stem was a brotherhood, it has survived the ruins of 
Empires, as Lord Metcalfe wrote, “ Hindee, Pathan, Mogul, 
Mahratte, Sikh and English are all masters in turn—but the 
village community remains the same.” Bengal is an exception. 

Mr. Adam calculated there were more than 100,000 of these 
schools in Bengal and Behar, and that the great object ought to 
be not to supersede, but to supplement them. He has furnished In 
his Reports full information of the subjects taught, the teachers' 
pay and emoluments, but one peculiar feature in those schools he 
has omitted—the singular punishments resorted to. We extract 
from the Calcutta Review No, IV., p, 834, a description of 15 
different kinds of punishments used; these, however, are uov.’ 
gradually falling into disuse— 

“ A boy 18 made to bend fonrard with hia face toward the ground ; a 
heavy brick is then placed on his back, and another on his neck; and 
ehould he let either of them fall, within the prescribed period of half 
an hour or so, he is punished with the cane. 

“ A boy is condemned to stand for half an*hoiir or an hour on ono 
foot ; and, should he‘shake or quiwer or lot down the uplifted log before 
tho time, ho is severely jiun^hed. 

“ A boy is made to sit on tho floor in an exceedingly constrained jx>- 
silion, with ono leg turned up behind his neck. 

“ llo is made to sit with his feet resting on fw'o bricks, and his hoacl 
bent down between both legs, with Ins hands twisted round each leg so as 
painfully to enUIi tho eats. 

“ A Imy is made to hang for a few minutes, with his head downwards, 
from tho hi.nich of a iioighbouriug ‘ice 

“ His lintids and loot are bound with cords, to these nruunhers so 
bound a rone is fastened, and tlio ho\ is then hoisted up by means of a 
pally attached to tho beams or rafters of tho school. ' 

“ Nettles, dipped in water, jjie applied to tho Isidy, winch Is'cnnes 
irritated and swollen , tlj^ paih is exeiiiciatiiig luid often lasts a wliole dav , 
but, however gieat the itching a»d the pain, the sufferer is not allowed to 
rii*> or touch tlio sijin for lehet, under tho Wead of a flagellation in addi¬ 
tion. 

The hoy IS put up III a sack along with some nettles, or a cat, or 
some other noisome orcatiiro, and then rolhsl along the ground. 

The fingeis of both hands are inseitcd .acioss each other with 
a stick belwoeii and two sticks without drawn close togethbi and tied 

“ A boj IS niado to me.isiire so many cubits on the ground. In mark- 
inij it ulot)^ witli tho tip of his no*io 

bour hojs are made to sei/e another, two holding the arms and two 
the (eel , they then alteriiateli' swing him and throw him lioleiitlyto the 

jjioiiiul , ^ 

Two bojTi are made to sei/e another h^- the ears , and,'' willi these 
organs well ‘oiitstretibed, he is made to lun aloug for the aniusciiieiit ot 
tlfl* lij-slanders. • • 

coiistrainfsl to pull his own ears ; and, if ho fail to extend 
fheiii siiificieiitly, be is iLsitcnl with a sorer chastisement. . 

'■ d wo bojs, wh«u both have gnen oflcuco, aro made to knock tlieir 
ne.ulb scncial times ogniust each other. 
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" ilie Ik»> whu tiiTjt <x>uiej# lo sUuhjI hi lUe luorum^ r\\vi\od ono strv^o oi« 
llto Ci\uo on the jwlni of the IwuO, the next jtviixc^ two Mrokes,^iul fto each in 
piictw^hm, a« he arrive?, roceivea a mimher of stroVo*^ to the iiimibcr ot 

that i>recodoJ Uiiu,—the tlrst bcjug tUo pruilci^cil uUminUirator .of ibcni 

all. * 


0># /Ae fruXs phit^rtX on t^c Ottm AfahasAa^*'^** la pro^'nrTnji Ins hookah^ 
it i» a iomiiioii trick for the K\>3 to mix the tobaci'O witli eJW///Ak amt olhei 
j>um44.nt ingr\iheut^i ; e«o that when ho Miiokca, ho U made to cough \iolcntlv, 
while the whole pchovd is I'onvuUod with laughter or, hi'iieatli the mat on 
wIikIi lii? m.iv Ix' strewn thorns and sharp pruklo^ which iMxm di«ipkiy tluir 
ilhitd til the omtortions of the cre^Ufillou ami diM'omlK^sl master,•or, at 
nii;ht, he is wft>daid hy his pu])iU, who, fixmi thoir otuicoiled position in a tree, 
or thuket, or Khind a wall, |x*lt Inin well with pthbUs, hnck>*, %ir stom'sj—or, 
omx* im>re, tho\ nhoarse dt»ggciel songs, lu whuh tbev iuiploi'o the giwls, and 
inoio particnlarlv Kali, to reim>ve him by «U*alh—>owinp, in tlig event uf the 
placer being hc.inl, to prci>cut otlcnngs of sugar and cik oaiiuU.*' 


0)t the plana Jiff yVow <St'/»<;o/.—'fho bo\s lm\e run- 

iniig pl.ins tor i^bcnpiDg Irom school To throw' boiled rice on doineslio ncsj^'Is ceie- 
iiiouially deliKs them hence, when a Ih\v is bent on a day’s icIcuh' fiom mIiooI, 
111 |H.‘ri.mptoriK dis<»lMW« hisyidinomslnng niotliei, K.iying, No, If \ou nisivt «)ii 
in> going, I hb lU thri 04 about the builtd iue--a (hieat whuh iiMiallv giniwlniii 
the Mctory If a pef'^m ol a dillereiit c.Lste, or mihalln d» oi w i(h slux's on his 
liet, touched the hoihd nee or jK>t ^f another, it is jxiUutcd houee, wlicii .i 
hov libit', hii e«sa|>e fVom siluail. he ofU’ii l^'iKtens to hoiiio kitihi'ii, toimheH tin* 
boded rue, oi the fKits III w huh it h.,s Inrii lualed, and thus luMimies hnnsi It 
|v«>Uu(imI, and until he hatlus, no one lan toinli or w*ue hmi Without heiiig 
4 »*>llutid too. A l 4 :nii>orarv iiiipuiidN m thus secured. At otlur tnnoH the hoy 
hnds hiH way to*fillhy ‘uul muleaii pi ues, wheie he leniaiiis foi houis or .t 
whole day. difNinglhc ni.i'.tiT amt hm eniiss'iin'S to loiuh him—knowing (u)] 
w< U th it the> c niiiot do ho mthout partaking ol hm own coiittaitnl iKilIntion 
So determined are' boys to c\a<le tlu' tmtmoim Hyslimol ihr i iphin* (h it, in 
in iking giKjd tluif OM.ipe, they often w ide i»i mmui tliioiigh ( inks, oi iiliing 
tin imiiiit M running if) aitm, with^i t n g< v'uthiii pot ovci llnii In uts.HO (hat 
1 lu ^mt»i. loll of j> isni I s l>y, Ol of t In ih* iti put'uit, ih not c\tii i m i(< d —sei mg 
Ihit nought at>piaih on (he Mil I u e Init a lloatiUBT |s't , -or tiny run oM 
Old (limh into the lofto'-L in ighl'ouiing tne, wheie thiy laiigh to mom 
llu* elloits of tlnii •m*'id inti to dishnlge theui. In the meiil « im* of oiu* 
]u\iondly known to out inb/rmaidf ^he luniway .uliitdly remained lor 
three diiN s 611 tin* (op ol ito»M.mut tm , \.^«<immlv hmling the <o*o.umti, 
mmob s, il tlioiuadi ol^ ^11 who .nteuit^tiil to .ibeeiid for the pmt>o.>4' ot 
•eeurinj^ lum ’* * 

Such were tly; Schools,—no wonder Mr. Adam concludcb Ins 
poitb with the following rcruarkb:— 


** I cannot, howcur, (T|>oct that the rcnhng ol the report hJmuld con- 
\c\ the impressioni whnh I hii\e recnvid from daily wifnoMung the mere 
animaldife to which ignorance con^'igim lU MOlims, nmonsiioua ol any 
wants or enpi>monl- b. vmd those whnh llify pai licijiato with tho bemli 
,ot* the flihl—uin onK WHS of any of tho higliti juirpown for whnh 
exi‘'t* »i’0 h'ls hi < n In stowed, Vn lety hiib In < n toiihlltutid, and ^oieni. 
Hunt m ixeriisid. I am nol arf^uaml* d utl/* any favla vdiufi }>r>rnnt inr 
to (lodf tn nn^ othrf ^oantn/ auhjrcl to an rnliyhtt ncdj.yaf'rrn' 

jnrat^ o/id Irovyhi into direct and immcdtafe c^ntarl %iitft Unrupean 
cirdizatn/ny in an equal popuhihon^ thrre in an equal amount of tonoranr^ i*'ith 
ihf^ vhiPli has heen nheieu to cxiit m thin district NVhde ignor'iin’c is so <*xt«'n* 
'iTOj CilU it be wIUt of w'oniWr tint poverty iBexlrcftt*, that industry languishes, 
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Adnui's Reports shelved—he resigned, 1839. 


Hiat criiiio priivaiU, nud that in the adoption of measures of policy, however i 
salutary 401' ameliorating their tendency, government cannot reckon with con¬ 
fidence on the moral support of an intelligent and instructed cominunitj ? Is it 
possible that a benevolent, a wise, a just government can allow this state of things 
any longer to continue ?” 

Notwithstanding this state of things and Mr. Adam’s three 
laborious reports exposing it, the Calcutta Council of Education 
decided 


“ They were of opinion that the cxccutiou of the i>lnn would bo'almost 
impracticable,’ and that it would also involve more expense than Mr. Adam 
supposed. ‘ A further experience,’they add, ‘ and a more in.iture consideration 
of the important siib)ect of Hdiication 111 tins country, has led us to adhere 
to the opinion formerly exprosseil by us, that our eft'oits should be at Inst 
concentrated to the chief towns or sadder stations of districts, and to the 
.improvement ol edmalien among the higher and middling classes of the 
po]iulntioii, in the cxpcetalion that through the agency of these seliolais, an 
tdneatioiial reform will ilcscend to the rural V'eiimcnlar Schools, and its 
lieiiefits he lapidly transfused among all those excluded 111 the lust iiistanco 
by ivhjcct want lioin .1 participation in its advaiHages.’” 

• 

Time has slicwn the fallacy of this conclusion. Mr. Woodrow, 
Inspector ol Schools, who has thoroughly and practically studied 
the (juestion, estimated in 18GI, 22 yeais after the rejection of 
Mr. Adam’s plans, that, including every variety df Schools, Ooveru- 
monl, Missionary and Indigenous, in the richest and most populous 
portion of IJongal, there arc about three pereons in every hundred 
under education; while the jiroportioii under uistructioii m England 
is one in 7 1, in all India it 13 one in 100. Pr. Moiiat, the 
Inspector of Jails, and for many years Sccretaiy to the Ccumcil ol 
Eiliicaliou, iu his last Ileport of the Jails 111 Eengal in 181’7, 
slates• 


“Of the 05 ,t)r>l pil-mion ill piiMiii 111 ISOO —321 01 0 :it pci 

Cf 111. u»*io Hnly c'tltni.Unl foi thin m '\\\r, G,.t 07 inalc-i ‘■onimiLooh 

Ol G hi IHi lont tniihl u nl mil viute, .mil Sx'i.oTo iiiid GjMJHoi 

ytO.>]>oi Tint Will” eiUiifl_> i^tu»i.mt. In 1 In* pri'CL'ilnit; luo ) o.ii-x lio'ii IXtil 
to t UUMI mill tN\o uoiucn, ui «i US l*i'i ti iil. wci I mI3 tnhu'.iti *1 , 

iiuih’S uinl thirt>-on(' tciu vlc'i, m t! S 7 pi 1 iviit, conlit i out :niil nt n , 
1111(1 'JtiihOj 1 men inul lO, liitt women, 01 10 pci tout, weic absolutely 

igiioiuul/’ ' * * 


** The coUoi'tion ot thc^o slUistu's shows lint, mar\cllous .is tin* j>ro* 
poss of the* rnnnsity ot CiUutli i-«. the i.bu itiou ol the m.ns ot .Ik 
|H' opIe whi. l•■Mn the hulk ot the eininiiil tHipulalioii iii.ikcs no .ule.iiuv, if the 
ol\i*mler^ o-rmnt the lu\ n.* \ t in x unple e>t the stale of the t'eiK-.il populi. 
tioii lu this imt>oit ml partiuikir." 

• • 

Mr. Adam resigned his oflice in disgust at his plans being 
rejectl'd. Lord ll.mhngo in IS II osl.iblishcd 101 Ven .aciil i7 
Schools, but they lailiW uecessaiil), as they were jiKiccd under no 
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firoper supervision; light, however, sprang up in the North-Wwet; 
and the peasantry, who had been from time immcifiorial the 
))uppcts of despots, found in IMr. Thomason, Licutpnanl- 
Goveruor of the North-West Provinces, a friend who took his 
views of education not from Calcutta, but from the Pivo 

* years after the Calcutta Council of Education had shelved Mr. 
Adam’s admirable reports, Mr. Thomason commenced hia plans for 
popnl.ar education in 1S13, the la«t year of existence of that warm 
•iiiend to Veru.acular Education, Mr. Wilkinson. On the North- 
West Provinces being sep.arated from C.ilcutta, he promulgated 
.the statement th.at “ to produce any perceptible impression on 
the public mind in the North-West Provinces, it must be 
.through the medium of the Vernacular languages.” The smaller 
Cnglisli schools were abolished, and instruction in English was 
conrmed to the Collcgcst 

In IS 15, Mr, Thomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
their subordinates, pointing out how Vernacular rc.ading, w'riting, 
•arithmetic, and mcu'-uration boro on the people’s interests, 
directing that they should enepurago tho.villago teachers whom 
the people select —“ Encourage both by kindly notice and by occa¬ 
sional Rewards the most distinguisficd of them and of their 
scholars ; they might be aided by the distribution of books.” 
Mr.* Thomason li^wardcd statistical tables alter Adam's plan on 
X'ernacular Education for them to fdl up; this was followed out 
sending to each Collector six of the Indigenous Books on 
•-pcllmg, aiithmetic, mensuration, to be shown and lent to rouse 
tlie people to a sense ot their wants. “ Two important points were 
aimed :^l—the imparting to the peasantry certain jilam practical 
c'.crjday knowledge,” and that “ the popular mind having been 
lou'cd by a keen boii'-c (A jn i'. uikiI, interest, a bighcr system of intel¬ 
lectual cuUuie may be universally•iid-iodueed.” An iiisjieelor was 
.li pointed to rejiort upon N'lllage Scho'^ls. ycrnacnlur hthrorU's 
weiy fornjed for distiibutrtig elementary Vcriijicular woiks •among 
^Iho Village Schools > icwaids lor the proficiency of their pupils 
weieollcrcd to the school-maRtcrs, lisls of the works proposed for 
f-tudy were published. A Circular was issued to all Collectors amP 
Magisliatc^ directing their attention to Vernacular Education, 
.•ftid to tlnf great ))iineiple of it—“Carry the people with you, aid 
their ell'orts rather than remove from them all sMmulijs to exer¬ 
tion *liy making all the ellort yourself.” A portion of Adam’s 
fftiri^ Iteport was re-printcil and circulated among (Jovernment 
Ofl icers,aud boinc of it was h'anblatod for the guidance of natives; 
s]icciinens ol various A'eruacular works were sent to native 
ollieew to be shown,to Zcwiiiidais, &c. In 1Ht(5, tli« Court of 
Directors approved (A !Mr, Thomason taking up Vern.acular Edu- 
(^atioifc, anH cordially admitted “ the necessity of giving* some 
powerful impulse to Elementary Edueatidli in the North-West 
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• Provinces/' Sixteen thousand five hundred of Mr. Thomason’is 
Elementaiy Treatises were sold. 

In 1850, the Lieutenant-Governor obtained the sanction of 
the Home a|"thorities to a plan for the extension and more perfect 
supervision of Vernacular Education. It was proposed to afford 
an education suited to the wants of the agricultural classes, and 
hopes of permanent success were drawn from the following con- 
sidcrations r— 


« Thtre nre few of the ngricuUuval classes who arc not possessed of 
Bomo rights of property in the soil. In order to explain and protect tlicsc 
rights, a systcia of registration has been devised, which is based on the 
Survey made at tho time of ecUleincnt, and which annually shews the 
state 6f tho property. It is necessary for the coriectncss of this legisler, 
that those whose rights it records should be able to consult it, and to ivsccit.iin 
tho nature of tho ciiliies aflcctiiig themselves. This involves a knowledge 
of reading and ivritlng, of the simple rules of arithmetic, and of land measiiio- 
ment. The means arc thus aJI'orded for setting before the ixiople tho 
practical bearing of learning on the safety of the rights inland, winch 
they most liighly prize, and it is hoped that when tho powem of tho mind 
liavo oiico been excited,into aetion, pic pupils may often bo iiiduecd to ad- 
vanco fnrllicr, and to pcrscveio till they reach a higher state of iiitclleclual 
cultivation.” 

But the most rcmarlfable results have betjp witnessed in llio 
Agra Jail under Dr. Wtilkcr: be began first in the Mainpuri 
Jail, teaching the prisonets to read from immense alphabet rolls, 
and to write on the black board. lie nc.xt introduced his plan 
in 1851 into Iho Agra Prison. T^ic Insjicctor M' Prisons has re¬ 
ported of it—“ Nothing is so conducive to the iihproveinenl ol 
discipline as Jail education.” Tho system of mutual ins'Jruclioii 
is adopted. They are engaged at reading, writing, and aiilhinedie 
from half-past four to li.alf-past six p. m. Two thousand rcccve 
daily instruction, at an. averge annual expense of six annas a 
head, or 2.pico a month ! Dr. Walker gives the following account 
of his system:— 


“To test Ihc progress of the prisoner piipili, vohmtaiy oxaimii.-ition^ 
nre held twice ii month, when those who p.is-i sntisl.itUuily, receive in 
pii/es the iKtoks rcipiireil foi Iho siilHoipionl ov.iimii'ilioii, mul im nn iiiceiilive 
to futme iippheilloii, they iiio tiiimsli,,! with c.itille.itc-i ol goixl coiidiii , 
wdihh ciilillei^ Ihi'iii lo nemt a h Ui i to iln ir leliitivos mol Irieiuls, mid if 
preseiilid on imy S.itiudiy moitiiii.,' within lliii'e months allor d.il", to an 
interview; someliiiies a lillto swieliiu it and liuit is distiibuted, and a hath 
ill the river diimim , or a vent to tlio Ibwal (iardem at the Taj, or .Sccuiid/a, 
IS pcrimlled, lu an additional hkcuIuo to study and eo, 1 
coillluct. 

‘•‘Alter having mastorcl the Klementary School Sheets, including (ho 
Alphabet, and the comhination of the Letters, I'roper Names, the Miiltiplua- 
llAi Table, and Tiihlcg of Money and Weights, \c., lhe> .ir. preii,Tcd f^r 
thii flnt examiaation. >• 
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“ Before a priiMwer can pasa the fimt exainiaation, he moat be abl^r— 

I. —To read the Suriypur kahani, (a Village Tate). 

II. —To repeat the Multiplication Table up to 16 X Ifi. 

III. —^To repeat the Mutiplioation of FracUoue up to 0^ X 85.' 

“ Tlio rcquircmouts for the geooud examiimtiou are— 

I . —Kciietition of tl.e former examination. 

II . —Arithmetic, including Simple and Compound Aildition, Snl>- 

traetion, Mulliplioition and Division, Calculations for rates, 
CominiRsion and Simple Interest—(No. II. of llai Itam Sum 
* Da«’ Serie», being the text hook). 

Ill —The Palm Malika, or Letter Writer. 

IV. —The Ki&ain OikIorIi ; being a brief explanation of* tbo Revenue 

S>ctcm and Village Accouuta. 

V. —Tho Shiidhi-Darpan, a popular Treatise on Hygiene, explaining 

the adiautogca of cle.mlinesH, method and order. • 

vi —The Kbagol-Sar, a brief Treatise on Astronomy. 

“ The Bubj<-ct of the third ox.imiii.ition is tliu Meusniation of fields, iw 
contained in P.iitlll. of Itai Ram Sum Das' Series. 

" The subji-ct of tlq> fourth examination 's the details of I’atwari ae- 

eounts, as eoiitaiiied m Part IV. of Itai Ram Sum Das' Senes 

• • 

“ Tlio subjects for the fifth cx.iniinaticjn are— 

I. —Arithmelie. including Siimile and Compoiind ProjHiilion, as <vm- 
taiiied 111 Palis I. and II. of the Uaiiil I*rak.isli. 

II —Tho fi> an Clialisli Rilnini, Isdiig forty moral maxims in verso 
with explainitiops and dcduetloiis. 

III. —The Ujiiik.iii-ii|Kiesh>ka Sankshop or scleid moral maxims from 

Jho best sources. , 

“*ri>c siiI'|cl(h for the sixtli ex.iininatioii are— 

I — Fractions as contaiueil m Fart 11. of tjjo Gamt Prakusli. 

II — Geography.'* 

Dr. Mount, %>i;rctary to the C.aTcuth* Council of Education, 
«ho saw the hyslcin in oper.ation in the Jail, remarks resyectin^ 
it :— 

“ The oM. middle-aged, and the young, the murderer confined for 
life, and tho perpetrator of potty larceny, paying tho penalty of Ins oll'eiieiP 
hy a lew da^s or ueeks ot imprisonment, men .iiid women, have all been 
hiilnecteJ^Tlie ordeal. Many who were iiii.u (piainted with the alplialiel, 
ami to whom the |s>wers of lettiTs in coinhinalioii had b^‘en an niikliowii 
mastery, until atlvanemg ago li.ad loft them searudy enough of uii.iided 
Right to trace the letters on the board, Inivo been taught tx* spoil, reiul, 
connect sentences, and write. The greatest ainouiit of general profieioiny 
winch has been attained is in Uio uso of figures, and multiplying tliein to 
an exnoiit (luite unknown to our Rnglinh system of antliiiietic. * At all 
times and mall places is the sound of many voices hoard following a leader 
in^ho multiplication ol*o(lil, evjii, and fractional numbers. At ‘its ap¬ 
pointed titno it pervaded ovory department ol the prison, which Dien re- 
seq^bled *1 vast, gliim.atod, calculating machine- As a means uPpnsori 
discipline, it appears to me to bo impossible to <<»er-rate the vaJno and ad- 
v.iiitagcs of this system. It leaves the vicious .iiid lU-disiKised uo time 
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6 to concoct evil moasuroa, to organize conspiracy, or to contaminate thoat* 
less steeped in crime and hardened in vice than themselves. To the well 
disposed it afTords an occupation, furnishes a means of passing time that 
would otherwise hang heavy, and implants a taste for pitrsuits that will 
render them profitable members of society, when again let loose upon the 
world. some of the prisoners I could perceive that the task was dis¬ 
tasteful and a sore punishment, but the majority spoke in terms of' 
unfeigned, and, I am convinced, sincei'o gratitude of the change for the 
hotter, wliich they acknowledged to have been wrought in their condition. 
The better feelings of their nature have been roused. They are no longer 
considered and treated as sav.ago and dangerous animals, to be broken into* 
subjection by harshness and staivation, and they exhibit many humaniz¬ 
ing sympathies in their demeanour and acts Not the least creditablo 
part of the whole proceeding is the simple and inexpensive machinery by' 
which all this has been accomplished. The pribonci’s themselves aio the 
chief agents in their own amelioration, and have exhibited .a d<R-ility 
and porsevoranco that are no mean tests of the success and value of the 
system.” . 

To this evitloneo wo append the remarks of the late Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor :— 

“ Tlie prov.alcnt taste for Mathematics has been seized upon in it-* 
pr.actical beaiing on land surveying, the mechanical arts, and mercanlilo 
tiaiisactions Kuclid Is already a Ihvorite text book, tho surveying com¬ 
pass and piano bihle aro rapiijjy becoming household implements. Tlieio 
IS not Olio of tho .‘},('00,()(K) men, who cultivato tho 100,000,(0(1 acres in 
these oigiit Distucts, who may not bo taught that tho field ho tills is a 
Geometrical figure, the extent of which ho ougiil to ')0 ahlo to me,isutc.’“ 

In 1H52, the Ilidkahundi, similar to the Beniral Circle, system 
was hofriin; it was formed of Villa"(i Schools eot in tho midst 
of a clnstcr of villacfcs—none of which were more than two miles 
ilistaut from tho school—and pnul for iy, a cess. This cess and 
• V-sfem now prevail in the greater part of every district in the 

North-West I’rovinccs. 

• 

In 185.3, the Ilon’hio Mr. ,T. Tliomason, Licnlonant-Govornctvof 
Ihe North-Western I’rovini'os; the I'.ithor of Vernacular Lilucalion 
in North India, dieil ; his death called forth a Minute from Lord 
OallioiR-io on tho 25tli of October, ui winch ooenr tho follov iiig 
sontinients :— 

Fivo vo.ir's a^o 1 ]lx( 1 tlu' lionoi (»f locoininoiulnij; to (he IFonoi ihl.' 
(Vuit of 1 )in*< t«)is a'^vhenu* hv (ho Ijifittoinnl.iioxiMjjor of tho 

FroviiHMw, ioi llu> pit>tuotioii of Wrnaoul ii ition, hy 

tho institution of hooU in o.u li toli'sool on the p,iif of llio «iu\i‘iiniioi.{ 
Tho sfhoiuo.cwhu’h u.is <losii^no<l ultun.itoU foi (ho whole of tho tlint\-ono 
distnots witlun tho |unstlu (ion ot' tho rjioufoiLint-Govoriioi, w.is liniitotl 
l)V His Honor foi the time to oi^ht ot tlu">e ilistiuts, 

“ TIio Honomhlo Couit n.is (o aoooito to (ho locomnioml 

of*the (io \01 ninont. in tho ilo''(Mtoli No 11, 3ul October uikI the 

ythonio Uius tlioro.illoi o'iun‘<l into otfo^t. 

‘‘^riirco ha\o 'sinee , ami I now hulmiit to inv ITonorahlo 

CoIIoapuo**. with tbolin;''* of itennino sati^fm (ion, a tlospatoh, in xxhi<*h tho 
l.uo L#ioulen.uit*(«ti\oinor .innonnoctl to the Snpronio Horoiiiioi'nt the 
onnnont anooesn <>f oxpcrumiit. an<l askod tlnt*the “thome of Vci- 

iiacuUu lidiuatiou should mjw be oxtoiuUd, iii full iuto';uf\, to all (ho 
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dl^tricts within the jurisdiction of th« Qovcrnmeut of th« North-Wosftm 
Provinces. 


" Alludinff to the districts in which tlio Government sohoois h«v« not 
yet been established, Mr. Tlioniason litis said — 

“ In all these parts there is a population no loss toeminffl and a i>ooplo 
as capable of learniii('. Tho same wants prevail, and |the same luoial 
obli;;\tion rests uivm the Government, to exert iLself for tho purpose of 
di,-liellin<j the present is'iioraiice. The means are shown by which a 
etl'eot I'a^ b<* produced, the cost at which thev can ho brom^ht into ojteri- 
ti.m IS lidcubitisl. the sSeiicv IS aMulable It lus'da but the sanelion of 
the hiichost authority to cill into exeicise, throunhoiit the leiifjlh and 
hrcHilth of the land, tho same spirit of eiupiiry, and the fciiiie moiitiil 
aetiiitv, whu’h is now bt'Kinninp to charm'teri/.e the iiihabitanta of tho 
lew districts in which a commencement has heim made. 

'* The sanction which tho T.ioutonaiit-Govornor, in these words, aoli- 
eitesl for an increase ofdhe meins wdiuli expeiieiieo boa shown to bo 
lapablc of prislucm^; such rich and early fi uit, 1 now most ^fliwlly and 
iri.itclully Jironose And while 1 cannot relVaiii fiom recording anew m 

this place my dis'p regret that the ear which woiihl have heard this wel¬ 
come saiicUoii given, with *o niiieh joy. is I’ow' dull m de.itli, I desiro at 
the s.ime time to adil the expression of my tooling, that oven though Mi. 
Tliom.iwjii had letl no otlier iiieiiiortui of Ins intMic life lieliiiid him. this 
system of geiieial Vernai-ulai Kdiieatioii. whicli is all Ins own. would have 
sullnell to build uii lor liiui alioble and atidmg moiiuiiient of In.s earllily 
< areer. 


“ 1 beg le.av^ to leeoininend, iii the siroiigcsl terms, to the lioiioiuhlo 
('ourt of Directors, tliat full sanction slioiitd Imi given to tlic extension of 
the scheme ol Vernai iil.u edue itioii to all the districts within the jurls- 
diclion ot tlie Nm lh-Wcs(ern I'loi in< cs, with cvciy adjunct which may 
h<- necessaij foi complete eflii iciii j 


“ Allusion IS niado hv the .‘'ecridary to the Oouneil of Kdiicat ion, in 
his i#poit on the Veinniilii Si li.sils m the Noi I h-Western Pioviin es, to 
‘the ulti'r liiibire of the m heme ol Vernaeul.ir Kdiii at ion iidopli-d in 
Keiigal, among a more inti'lligent, diH ile .ind less piepidicisl iieople Ih.iii 
4hose o’l the North-Wi stem l’ioMni*-s^ Hut he .nbls the eneoiii aging 

assurance th.it he IS ‘ 1 onvim ed th.il the scheme above refeired lo is not 

only tbe Wst ad ip(*sl to lenv*" f*'“ irfliorani e of the agricultur.il iiopiihilion 
o|k ibe Idol til-Western Proiinies. but is also the pla* liest suited lot tbe 
ni-iss ol" the js opie of ikeigal and Jlebai.’ 


“ Since this itsso, I bold it tho plain duly ol tho Government of Iiidi.i 
at once to place within the reiieli of the la'oplc of lieiigal and* JJeli.ir those 
means of adijcation which, iiotwithstaiidiiig our anxiety to do so, we li.ive 
hitherto Tailed in presenting to them in an a<-eept.ihle form, but whieh 
we are told upon the experieiicisl aiithoiity of Dr Mouat*ri)to be found 
in the successful sclicme of the Lieuleiiant-Governor before us,^ 

• “ And not to Bengal and Heli.ar only If it be good for tliese, it is 

too*?! ^so for our new sub)eeWi iK-yond the .lumna. That it will be not 
only goo.1 for them, but most acceptable to them, no one can doubf who 
has lead tbe reiorU In Mi Montgomery and other Commissioners upon 
indigenous tsbuation m flie I’unfab, winch showed resulU th.it iteit little 
anticipated before they were discovered. 

Wherefore it is, moie than ever before, its duty lU every such oa*« M 
thU to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly. 
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Lori Stanley on Vernacular Ediicathin, 1859, 1863, 


The year 1854 was memorable for the Home Despatch which 
gave a considerable impetus to Vernacular Education; in the 
language of Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1859, “ it declared the 
wish of the Court of Directors for the prosecution of the object 
in a more s^'stematic manner, and placed the subject on a level in 
point of importance with that of the instruction to be affordej 
through the medium of the English language. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that, previously to 1854, the subject of Vernacular EJuc.i- 
tion had not received, in every part of India, the full amount of 
attention which it merited 


“ The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches of the 
Homo (lovovnmeiit of 1851, and 1859 The main object of the fonnei 
Despatch is to divert tlie efforts of the Ooveminent from the oducatio.i 
ol’ tlie higher cl.isses upon whom they had up to tliat d.ato been too 
t'Xi'Iusi vt'ly (lirectoil, and tuiii them tt> thcf wider dilTusioii of education 
amon*’ all classes of the people, and esjiecially to the provision of iirimary 
instruction lor the masses. Such iiistruation is to bo provides! by tbe 
duvet instnimeiitality of flovoriiiiieiit, and a compulsory late, levied undei 
the dinvt luitlioiity of Uovernnient, IS pointed out as the bwt means of 
obtainin'' funds tin the piiqiose. ‘ 

“The iiiediiim Mf education, is to bo the Vernacular lantruaf'es of 
India, into wliicli the best el|*meiitary tieatises in English sliouhl bo "trans- 
•itecl Such translations are to bo adv'ertised lor, and hbei-aliy row.iided 
by tlovei iinieiit as tin; means of oniichinf' Vernacular literature 

“ 'fho eMslini' Institutions foi the study of thg classical l,in^'iuf<ri>s of 
India aie to be iiiaiiitained, and respect is to be paid to the herSitai y 
veneration winch they coinmand.'’ 

“ At a time when ther*; wore not ‘12,000 pupils allo'rethor in 
the (lovornmcnt Colleges and superior Schools for general educa- 
tiiin ill all India, the framei's of the Code were of opinion that the 
olibits of (lovernment had been too exclusively directed hereto¬ 
fore to the higher classes, and that .all that then remained for C.o- 
vernmeia to do for these classes w.is to establish Universities to 
complete the educational inaolunery in each Ihosidoiicy. Alter the 

establishment of Univ'oisities,-it was stated that_ ‘-We .shall 

have done as mneluas a flovernment o.aii do to place the lacnefits 
of education pi,linly and practically before the higher classes of 


1 “OW be directed to .a consideration, if 

possible, Httll more important, and one which has been Intlicrto 
we are bound to admit, too much neglected, namely,'how uscfiii 
and practical^nowledge, suited to every station in life, may be 
liest conveyed to tliu groat mass of the people who are utterly in- 
c.apable ol oblaiiimg any edue.atim, woitliy of the name b- their 

own.nnaided ell,.rts ; and we desire to see the active r.iea^uJ-'es of 

(lovernment more espemally ihrccted, for the future, to this object, 

for thc««f tainnieiit of which wo are ready to sanction a consider- 
able increase of e.xpeiiditure. 

“ Schools—whnse object should be, not to train liigliiV a few 
youths, but to piovido DTom oppoi tunnies • than ‘now exist for the 
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{jwiuisition of such au improved education as will make those w^o 
jiossess it more useful members of society iu every condition of life 
—should exist iu o\ery district in India.” 

This point was a^in stronjjly enforced by the Home (jovern* 
nient in lf>63 in a Despatch from Sir C. Wood 

■' I have noticed with nonie soriinso the remarks of tho present Oliief 
Commissioner of Oiukj and of tho Director of I’lihhc Instruction in l{vn);al 
witli repaid to the principle on which tiovciiiiiiciit should prooi'ed in its 
iiicasuivi^ for Hie promotion of education in India. It would iip)H'ar to l« 
the opinion of these pi'iitlcincn that tioicrninciit should, for tho present, 
Iniiit its ineasuivs to iirovidiiip tho means of iducalion for tho hiplicr 
I'l.isses, and that the euuoalioii of the lower cl.isacs should Iki left to he 
efl'ccUd hereafter, when the tla.'ses alsivo them shall have not only learnt 
to afjirceintc the advantupos of edne.ation for theinsehos, hut have heeunie 
desirous of extendiiip its IsniofiN to those helow them Without ciiUriU)' 
into a discusHioii on the tmestioii here involved, it is sullioient to lomaik 
lliat the sentiments of tli* Home 4.iithoiities with repaid to it have aitv.idi 
Iscn declared with »u(lictent distiiictness, and that they are eiiliiely 
ojiposeil to tlio views put foriv.ard by Mr. Wiiiplield and Mi. Atkinson." 

Arrain, in 18G1-, Sir CRarlcs Wood 'vrote— 

“ Those principles are that, as far as ponidhle, the resourres of the 
State should bo so apidiod as to a.ssist t^iose who eaniiol he expei'lisl Ui 
helji flioniselves, and that the richer classes of tho js'ople slionld produally 
bo inJucerl to provide for their own ishRatinn.” 

These extracts seem to show tliat, until tho State bos placed 
the means of elementary Vernocular Education within the reach o( 
.those who aie unuhlo to proiTtirc it for tliemselvcs, an aiiiimilly iii- 
criMhinp; (iovcininuiit expcuditiire in niiy Province upon “ the 
liiplicr classes •who arc .‘thic, aiuf willmp’ m many c.im's, to IxMr ii 
coiisidcr.yile part at least of the cost of tlieir own educ.ition,” is 
not* in accordance with (he mam oh|ccl of thcEducation.il Code, 
nor^vvith the suhsciiucut views of the Home (lovcriiniciits. 

• llowel), in his Noto on Education, 1%^!, published by the 
Government of ludia, pute tho followin'' (juoslions^ 

“ It may perhapi^ therefore, bo asked, lu the words o( (li(< 1)es)ialeh 
of ISSt, how i.ir does the Hciipal hvsteiii tend ‘to lonler those v isl 
moral and materiifl hlessiiips wliuli ilow lioin the ijmentl diirusioii ol 
useful knowledpo?' There is ‘ siitisfu toi y evulenee of tlie hipli alliiiii- 
ments ii^Knplish litomture and EiiTo]M'an wienee in (lie few,’ hut how 
d's’s the system ‘ jirovide for tho ertcnsion to tho peiierni ^sipiilatioii oi 
those mc.ins of obtaininp an education suituhlo to their st.irtoii in life wIikIi 
liiid*theretofore been too cxehwively eonfiiitd to tlie hiplicr elasses' H 

Do Native pr-nllemen, like Enplish pentlenien, return to their Ze- 
ftiindaves from a University caitcr, to spread around them the ref^'v "f 
the enliphteninent they have receivisl Ihemselvesf Does the jiimess ol 
higl|Jy edueutinp a few^ and living the niasses, tend to iiiei<j|se^ or to 
diminish, the pulf between class and rdass P Are llieu; any iinlu .itions of 
a decrease in crime, or of a dawn of iiitellipeneo in the aprii'ullni.il 'passes 
ol (Wine d^tnets where the moss Schools ‘ have not Is'cii t.il.eii up by Uo- 
verumeut or by uiiy Society,' and where (duc.ilion only ‘ filtei.v’ P 
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Mr, Woodrow's Circle School Systeri approved of. 


r As early as 1857 Mr. Woodrow’s labors in introducing the Circle 
system into general operation had been recognized in a despatch. 
No. 85 of 1857, dated' the 18th February, from the Honorable 
Court of Directors :— 

“ plan of Mr. Woodrow for the mprovement of the indigenous 
Vernacular Schools in his division is based on the retention of the existing’ 
schools, which are, however, to be formed into circles, to each of which a 
teacher of a higher class is to bo appointed, who shall afford instiuctiou to 
the upper boys in each school, superior to that which the Guru Mohashsy, 
or village master, is competent to impart. The Guru MohasLoys are to bo 
conciliated by pecuniary rewards of small amount, proportioned to the 
number /if boys of certain specified standards of attainment who may be 
found in their respective schools, and the tendency of the boys to leave 
school nt an early ago is to be overcome by small gratuities to those boys 
remaining at school who may possess a certain specified amount of knoix- 
ledgo ill various branches of study. 

“ Wo approve Mr. Woodrow’s desire to make the utmost possible use 
of existing means of education, and to avoid as much as possible the super- 
session of the former teachers of indigenous schools, which seem, notwith¬ 
standing the small ameunt of instruction lyhicb they aflbrd, to have na¬ 
turally a considerable hold on the minds of the people. It is hoped by Mt. 
Woodrow, and seems^not improbable from the result of the limited experi¬ 
ment which has alrea'dy been made, that the plan may have the effect of 
stimulating the conductors of indigenous schools—the Guru Mohashoys—to 
self-improvement: and, on the whole, we agree with you m thinking the 
Bchomo well deserving of atual on an enlarged scale, and ^accordingly 
approve the sanction given to the recommendation iff the Bengal Govein-- 
ment.” 

Tbo details of the sclicmc arc sot foHb in the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Education Report for October 1855, and aie published at 
pages 33 to 36, Appendix A. of the Rcpoit ot 1855-56. 

It is slated in Mr. Woodrow’s last Report for 1867-68, there 
were in tbo 21-Pcrgunnalis, in 40 (loveriiinent Circles, 124 schools 
contauiing 4,844 pupils, .at a, total cost of Rupees 8,615, or 1 Rupee 
12 annus yearly a head/or each boy. 

This system is“cxlending wider and wider in Bengal; ini 1863 
it was adopted in Bengal by the Christian’ Vernacular Education 
Society for India at the sugges-iion of Sir J. Iiogan, and there are 
about 4,01)0 pupils in connection with it. 

A despatch was forwarded by Lord Stanley, Secretary- of 
State for liuliiu in 1851), in which it is observed— 

“If it must be admitted that previously to 1854 the subject of Vorna- 
cnlar Kilnoiilien bad not rcceiM-d in eicry pait of India the full amount 
pf iitU'iilum which it merited, there t.in lie no doubt that since the i.tshcs 
of tlie Homo Authonlics ii.ue bi'cii so plainly declarcil, tne Officers of 
t^io Department of Kilnc.iUon. aiting under tbo orders of the several 
(Je*ci iimcuts. b-i'"''' I'arcil no puns to bring into operation, throughout 
file distiicfs eiitiustod to then sinH'rintciulenco, such measures as appeared 
*mo't liKelv to place iMtliin re.ich ot the general iiopulatioti the. means of 
c'bl.iluiitg '.in cuucafiou suited to their cireunistauees in life.” 


Gorfrumenl eufuinet on Vernaenlar Educatifitt, 1869. 
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It notices that Mr. Woodrow’s plan of Circle Schools on,llio, 
oasis of the existing indigenous schools, was found ver^bsuccessful, 
while the graut-m>aid system was uot found to answer with 
them— 

“ 3Ir Pratt was in corsequonce forced to the ooncluaioixthnt Uio grant- 
lu-aid system, us cairied out uudor the existing rules, could uot Iwuiailo 
the IxiBis of any extended Bysfeni of jHipuIar education, these rules Inung 
rcgaided hy him as ' out ul place in a country where the value of eiluca- 
tion is utterly unfelt the mass of the ixHiple, based as they are on the 
supposition that the jaHijilo of this country are so desiroiu of an imi>ro\iHl 
description of iiisiruction, tlmt they will actually pay not only scluHiliiig- 
fees, but contributions from their pilvate resources.’ Jl'lie following 
reumrhs of Mr. Woodrow are sulficient to show the concurroiice of that 
gciitleiiiaii in Mr Pratt's conclusion. * The poorest classes do not want 
schools at all, because thej aie tisi ))oor to pay schooliiig-leos and Kuhscrip- 
tions, .iiul Is'ianse the labor of the ihildrcii is renmicd to enable them to 
li\e. The middle and,uiiper classes will inake no soil of siiciifuo for tho 
estahlishinent of any but Knglish schools. Yet tlie rules in force piesuiiio 
the highest appreoiation of education,*because hiisisl on the supposition 
that the owple everywhere pav not only ichooliiig-foes, but siihseriptioiis 
foi siluKUK. Ill lact, we oapci t the jx'iisuiitry and shop-keepers of Uengal 
to make sa<'ri(iees i»r edtirutiun which the siiine elas8<‘s in Kiigluiid oltcii 
refuse to make." , • 

It appioves of an Educational on land— 

“ The appropriation of a fixcil projsutioii of tho annual value of the 
laud to the purpose of jirovidilig siieli means of education tor tho isipuhi- 
'lion iniinediatcl^ coiiiiecteil with the land, srems, 2'>’f *e, iinohpH-tioiiahle, 
and the .ip|ili< iition oi a percentage tor tho eonstrm lion and maiiiti'naneo 
of loails .ip|X‘ars to nirord,u suitahle lui'cedent foi sncli an imisist. fn tho 
North-Western I’rovimes, the prineiplo has already been aeted on, though 
thejdaii has there lieen suhjeetisi to the important inisliticatioii that tho 
(iovernmeirt sliares the burden* with (he latidliuldei, and (lint the consent 
of the latter shall bo ii necessary loiidilion to tbo iiitnsliii lion of (bo 
aiT* igement in any locality. Tlie several existing [iispoclors of S'boola( 
III Thngnl are of opinion lb.it an edmation niti' might without difliciilty Isi 
.liltrisluced into that I’resiileiiiy, and it seems not improtmhle that llio levy 
ol such a rate under the diieet i^ttloritv of the tioverninenl would bo 
U 4 <|Uigsii d ill with far iiiore readiness and wit^ loss dislike than a nominally 
xoliintary lale pniposedtiy the local ollicers.' ^ 

Lerd Stanley’s •despatch of 18-')9 letf to enquiries into 
Vernaeular Education on the patl of the Uengal Government, and 
•tlic ciieiting opinfons on the point from a variety of individual*. 
AVe shall <yiojte a few. 

W. Seton-Karr, Esquire, Judge of Jcssorc, remarks 

• “I think that we cannot bo far wrong if we onahTo a ryot to write a 
letter of business or eoiigratulatiuii to his patron or friend, to dr.iw out 
a bond, to understand the terms ot a mortgage, to east up liis imsoiiiiIh, to 
{now if his receipts for rent are correctly signed, and to understand the 
scope of Act X. of 1869.” * 

Pr. Moiiat, 80 Ipng the able Secretary of tho Council ol 
Education, states• 

, “ Hho existing village schools may be to Iho last ilegrco ineflicwnl, and 
the Goorootnohashoys may be, as many of thsiii are, as ignorant os owls. 
But they are old-estabhshcd, tinie-hoaored Institutions, deeply grafted iii 
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the affections of the people, intimately connected with their habits and 
associations, and so closely interwoven with their prejudices and predilec-' 
tions, thUt any attempt to displace them with more highly organized 
schools and better trained school-masters, will result, as all such attempts 
have heretofore resulted, in hopeless failure. 

“ Sinc^ Mr. A.dam wrote, the general prosperity of Bengal has advanced 
so considerably, that the cost of food and value of labor have at least 
doubled. The pecuniary reward that might then have stimulated the 
teacher, would, therefore, now bo insufficient.” 

Babu Peari Chand Mittra writes :— 

“ I would suggest that, if arrangements can bo made for instructing 
the pupilp of village schools in practical agriculture and horticulture, 
it will not only conduce to the improvement of the material condi¬ 
tion of the people, but servo substantially the cause of popular educa¬ 
tion which the Government is so anxious to promote. What the village 
school pupils should le.arn must bo practically and not from books. Tins 
instruction I submit should bo on manures, nature of soils required for dif¬ 
ferent plants, different kinds of grafting, modes of gorminaturo, suc¬ 
cessful growth, preservation, &«. 

“ It may bo naturally asked by whom is this instruction to be given, 
and how can this object be most econotflically carried out ? To this 1 
would reply that there is a body of intelligent mallees and nuiserymcii 
in and out of Calcuttaswhose services can bo secured for Uupees 12 to 16 
a month, and one or two of ^them may be employed experimentally as 
te.acliers till the utility of extondiug this mode of tuition is established 
beyond doubt.” 

llaja Itiudhakant Dob states 

“ As soon as the people will begin to reap the fruits of a solid vernacu¬ 
lar education, agricultur.il and industrial Schools may be cstabb.shed in 
Older to tpialify the enlightened iiiasscs to become useful members of 
sooiety. Nothing should bo guarded against more ' c.viefully tU.m the 
insensible intusliiction of a system wlieieby, wifli a smattering knowledge 
of English, youths aie weaned from the plough, the axe, and tj;e loom, 
to render them ambitious only for the eleiksliip for which hosts would 
besiege the Governmont and Meicantde Offices, and the m.ijority being 
disappointed (as they must be), would (with their little knowledge insps- 
ing pride) bo unable to return ih their trade, and would necessarily tiiin 
vagaliouds.” 

^ 4 

The lloveronJ K, Bartcrjce expresses his opinion :— 


“ A ryot that can read and write may be able to sign his own name in 
his Xo/)u()/k/ utter leading it himself, may examine the pottoh or the 
dakhthi granted to him and the entries made in the Zemindar’s books 
when he takes izanih or jiays rent, may when wronged'write out a,-' 
application to the proper authority without the intervention of a Court 
sjiaiiier ill tlueform of a piofessional scribe, m.ay read for himself deposi¬ 
tions taken in his name and affix his own signature, and in various other 
Mays ehci'k the deliiitpieneies of oppressors, forgers, and peijurers,” 

Major Jjces, Actinjj Director of Public Instruction, states 


** The high price of elementary school Issiks at present is another 

obstoefe A rommitteo of genth men,* 
lately appointed to en’qiiire into this 
subject, report that a poor, boy in the 
interior must pay a premium df IOC 
per cent, over the actual cost price for 


Mr. Woodrow. • 

The nevorcinl J. lying. 
Ilaboo Ki(]oudrolill jUillra. 
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Sir /. phtH of Jl/iMJ EihteatioH, 58C0. 


every >i>elliiijt book or Priinor ho im\y h:ive ocea.sioii (o j>«reIini>e,%iJ, 
as Nati\e M-liool-boys generally destroy mx or a d<«cn btdbn* Uiey master 
its contents, the nratter, to their poor parents, is one of gnmt moment. 
Vet the School Book Siviety rooeivus a grant of ltu|K>t>A 600 a month 
from Government for the expreaa punxise of selling Cis'd ehean sclnwil 
iHS.ks. • • • • • ••• 

“ Some e.intion and foresight tire neivssnrv, lest in oiir well in- 
tentioneil real and anxious eiideaxonrs to render this great Knipiro \ieiil- 
tli_x, and Its jieoplo prosiMTous and happy, wo do not deluge the countly 
with a large cl^ of Uiscontentod men, dissatisthx] wiUi their position 
in aocie\y and in life, and diaguisted with tiia world, IhemMlvaa, and the 
Government that took them from what they were, to make them what tlroy 
are This would be to dll our bazars with socialism, and rod'repttbliouiMin 
iiiRteiul ot eonteiitinent and prosjierity, and for the Qovormiieiit to ineni 
a resiKinsibly it is alarming even to think of.” 

In 18(50, Sir J. lVts?r Grant, wlien Governor of Bcug.il, 
snbinitted the followinjf jdan :— 

Oiii" of the iii.itters p-irtieul irly iirge<l on (be attention of tlio Oovermiieiit 
of Iiulia HI Isortl .StitnlfN’n t>eH|i\tch t»f Apiil t\iiH tin* cxUniiHou of Viiiiii' 

cuUr Ktiiuntlion iiiHou^ thf oi tiht )>opiiUtioii. uml lstH*nl OovonimiMitrt 

wt ro to a ♦nto fart*ful iMiiHitUTutHoi niui rcjKirt luUy hii tho 

u “pt 11 jw Is, Ht Ibfir tlif'iHmul for pioi^iotui^; tho oWj#<-L ui vu vv, Uuvui^f rt>fartl to 
the jicciiluir kirtof eiuh l*r‘)\HiCt‘ or IVoMtlniry. 

^ • 

It wus III tlio tlrsl ]ili\co<»!>H<‘rv(Ml tiuit t1u» irultitrrtl ptN^muiiry of 
M iHo ti.iHK to Ih> iiitrtl ujtoii , tind VM tliiit llu' iimlnutioii it) Imi (iHp:irl4sl 

4t> It'•tioiiM rHii^'pdiio Ih^Miit. Ill t(»r hoiiu* timot^i coiiif, (linn thut which 

ssii« iltor(hdt>> lift' HKhj^ciioua Ihiv ilc ScluxtU tilrcutly iii iviHtd'iicc in Irtrjfo 
iiiiinlMrt oscr th-' whoh* tountiv The oh)»H’i, tliorctorc, nhixihi 1x» U> tiring thciii 

Hitch inrtwciiccH .ih w«»nin loiprnvi* nnd chnutc their chttructer uiul cl!ici«*ncy, 

nud idtiiiiiUlY coiiUnti and extend then iiMfnIneKH. 

• 

Wilt t» the r«<pii4le nmnlK'f <»r SthooU nliall have tieen ntdccUnh tin* 
InipiHtor mutt indrtkonr to miiUe the ^uiiih, or the pn>piu torn and iHip|V)rti'r<4 
of SclitH'it, who uro often Uih>okd>ii'H and niuldleiiUMi, to Muhniit to (icriodicd * 

UlHlkH.tlOll 

liookft nhonhl Ik* HUpphed l'» the ut n vity low jirici* T1 ic*im* Itooks 

hhonld contain. Ill a conipact form, all that hithort/O Ix'cn tan^hl at kiuU 
places 4)y di( tatioif, n nil el V Arithuutu^ Ai^runltii^l and (hnninereiul Aciymiit^, 
Forma of Aj^reomeiitH, QiiAfuiueH of Kent*i, IIoikIm,^ and I’feii moth^pi ol Iho 
comphmciitary or fori^nl lettcra wh'nh infenom mrutluntly addro«M to ilndr 
flnfkenorH The Isieiiteimnt (Governor d**«»i» not f. <*l wurrautcsl m doH|>iiirn^ thin 
Uni kind of niHtru^ion. lioeiniiM* it in not emivc^**i1 to the non of an Kn;flii«li 
poAHnnt. It it tuflicK'nt for our piirpoa'W th it tuch iiititriictimi hna 1>cn*n iniuarUot 
111 India for jfencmtioiiH 'I hi* hImwc conrui* will imable «ny tad of ordmiry 
intelh^e^^ tf> rcail and write ct>rr('cUy, and to n4‘c that ho U not < Ueuiod In hit 
Hccouiits by the niHhujiin or tha <d' the ^.einmdur. 

» ** He would Im* otTereil n reward nt hard caah, within n limited smoiiut at tlie 
diAcrctmn of the 1n*>p<Htor, and on the latter bt!tn^ HutiHflkHl that the tiati* of the 
S( hf>ol pmlifleil tlie eiK'onraffement, which thoiild not exoucil half the tchoohti^ 

• f«%5 rcdivd hy the ^urn from htf puptlt; and Mtanmiikg the feet at Kupciw five 
|ier n#n^m, the guru wonhl he paiil on an nverage Uu|>eet 30 (ter anfiuin hy 
Oo\ernineot, 

• If the time thbnld pv^ arrive when we could show o^fo ^honiwud 
Village Schools to n district, niiled hy Government, anil affording the agricul< 
turitta n *vmple and practical e<hicatlf>n connuensiirate with llieir flic 

Stale, in irach a case, might lx held to have (airly daoe iU duty by a neglected 
portion of ite autdeeU.* ** 
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Mr. Bayley on the 'Education Cess ^iestion, 1868. 


Mr. Woodrow suggested a mode of paying by results^ 
thus*- 

** Ktything for boys who cannot read, spoil, and write at dictation words of three 
letters and say the multiplication table up to 10 times 10 

** One pice monthly for every boy who can read and explain the meaning of words 
and sentencA) in * Inmnt Teacher’ ^art Srd, and can do easy sums in addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication. ^ • 

“ One anna monthly for every boy up to ‘ Infant Teacher’ Part 4th, and the four 
simple rules of Arithmetic. 

** Two annas monthly for every boy who can read and write without gro^^* 
blunders, copy a map, and has learned some accounts 

“ /^our annas monthly for every boy who completes the highest course prescribed* 
for indigenous schools ” 

The last phase of the Vernacular Education question appeared 
in the Supplement to the Bengal Government Gazette for May 20th, 
1868. In a correspondence between the Governments of Bengal, 
and India relating to Elementary Vernacular Education for tlie 
lower classes, the main question being a» to the mode of levying 
a local Educational Cess, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
expressed an opinion in favor of an increase to the salt tax. Tlio 
Director of Public Instruction estimated the cost:— 

“ Assuming the population of Bengal at 40,000,000, I o.ilculato tliat 
with the nuciunery of* this plan \wi shall bo able to provide Kleniontary 
Sebools for the whole country^ at the rate of ono School to each 3,000 of 
the p4.pulation at an annual charge of the vStato not much exceeding lakhs 
of Kupccs, or £ 200 , 000 . including cvpcmlituro for iiisjM ction and administra¬ 
tion, and I should hardly suppose that the Kinanco Department will consider 
this an exc4*P8ivc outlay for such a purpose, especially wncii it is informed that 
for Enghiiid and Wales, with a population of 20,063,793, the expenditure from 
the Pnihamentnry grant dmingtlic year eiul^ng Slst March 1860, amounted 
to no less a sum than £378,003 for day*scho!ar« in Kleniontary Schools alone, 
excliisivo of all charges for adnnmstralion and inspection ’* 

Mr. Bayley, the Secretary tD the viovernment of India, 
II. .me Department, argues in favor of this cxpeu.se being met 
by the land :— 

“Consequently, as was originally the case in BongJil, so in the North¬ 
western Provinces, the proportion 01 the rent taken as re\ennc hy (lovernnienl 
has l>oen fixed on otdcuh^ >na into which the element of a provision for the 
geiHp*al etlucatioii of the people did not enter. • 

“ There is no part of India in which the Imperial revenue can with let,s 
f.urnes.s he called iqHm to contribute to local objects. 

*' Whatever may have lH*en in reality the share 'of the income of the 
proprietors ot the s.oil which the piTinanont settlement originally gave to 
tlovernment, there can ho no doubt that it is aoiryiir less than tn other Pro\ /«• 
erv , y'or, ichite the aica ttniit'r cultixation has enonnou^ltf increased {perhap^^ , n 
on overoye, df^uhled.) on the other hand^ the prices of produce hare undonhtedty 
HUH in eien a dill greater ratio, to that the qross assets of the proprieto'-s hare 
prohahlif ntcieau’d four or five fold, if not more, and the amount of the Impermt 
dtmand r&nuumny stahonaiy, its intidence has proportwnably diminishedf 

^ “ The mam bunion, therefore, of VerKacuhir Education in Bengal should, 
the Gosoriior General m Coumil thinks, fall, not on the Imperial revenues, but, ns 
clsciihere, on the propiielors of the Imd 

the permanently-setlhHl Districts of the Bonarea Dnision^of the 
North-Western 1 *to* mces (Wtwivii which and the j^ennnnentlj sctllovl Districts 
of^ho I jO«oi tlu' luo^t oou.j.tot*' exist..), ttio pr. ^.rietors of tlie 

•oil liavo xohmf irily iijtPee»l Ui tlic iuip.»itioii of an eJucalional ecss, ou conJ.- 
tiou that Gox crilmeut »lioulJ give an equal amount. 
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Mr. Bituh'f OH (he IMucalioH 1 \ks, I'^’OS. 


’• The Oo\ernor General iu Council uoiiUI lie pUJ if the Zemindar* of 
IWnpil i-ouU be tinuliarl) brought to tax thciusi'Uc* for \ crimculkr Kilueotiiui 
111 Mu-li case, without )ileilpiu){ the Guvomuicnt to any s}>ccitlc oondition. Hit 
Kicclleiicy would willinpl.v pivo tucU aid as the tluauce* of the Hui|iire could, 
from time to time, fairly atl'urd. 

Hut if any such voluntary nrraiipeiucnt is itnjxwsiflle, HI* EmvI- 
loiicy III Council 18 of opinion that U'gisUtion iiiny justly lie oiiiployod for the 
iinposiliou of n pciicral local cc^s of such iimouiit us uiiy lio uccessary.” 

• The last letter of Mr. llayley, Secretary to the Government of 
•India, on the subject, April 2Sth 18(58, was urgent •, he observes :— 

“ I am Jlrcctcd tn tho atUr.tion of Ilia Honor looulonanl- 

fiovernor to tho nr^zont >^hJch, m tho opinion of iho tiovernor Oonerol 

III ('oniuit, for providing from Ittcal wmn'oa tho tnoani^ ol oxt4mdin)Jt 

tloinonUry iHluaitfon in Hon^al, and lor the conatrucUon uud uinintcnunco oi 
ro'\J« and other \iurhi» of public ulihty 

** \\ hde there U no j^rosmeo in India wliioh can bear coinpuriaon with 
Hfiipd III KsjKtt nf the projiivaa made m tho hrtim'tus of ri/uCfjL^iow hy a 

< tnuidi ribU* Mt'ilioutif tho uj»|K*r claKaes of the coiimuunt>, the thuernor tlenerd 
III ('(luncd has lon}^ ohsciwitli re^rtt *\e utmost iotnl ahttrH%'e of 
mfojth of pnjixston Joi t frmruiarif dUicatuin of the agrtcniiural efassre 

If Ait/i form the ^reat of Me popvUiiion* 

** Tile coiitnuvt in thin n*i»j>i*et btt\\ im-ij Hcn^il lyjid other Provinoea la atiikin^. 
In Ih'ii^i), mth n iiion tlmt pit^i.ibly eit'is'dH forty iinllionK, tho total ntini* 

It 1 ol^|>n|iiU m the lo\^er el n»H (inwrnmeat and Aided Sihofila wuh, in I8(>rt 07, 
onl\ ’ithUil In the North Western l*iovmem, with a jiopuhition under thirty 
iniilu'h'*, the iiiiniU'r of pupiU m s^ihoola of u i^iuiihir clami wuh In 

Vonih.i>, With a pvumlitioii of Kixteen nnlh-n»», the luunlwr waa 7U.1S1>. In the 
rnii] ih, with.I pit})uh(tion of liflitii inillioiia, it wua In the Ocntinl 

IVoMiuiH, with A ))o|mlutioii of ii^dit'iuid a*hal( iinlhona, it wan 92,000. Nor dcH‘a 
tIII t !••><« Ill to be in\ ]irolt»lnfriv that Iheie jiroportiouB will lieuMiOor lieeoiiie 
nidii tiNornble to Uen/^.ik altbon^h tlio inein>uti‘H that have laUdy Ih m taken tor 
till 4 III onrn^i inent of \ ern.u ulni Lduiiiliiin by nn atm of the a>>it(iii of tnuiiin^; 

III tifi* so railed ifnli^i lunm N< hooln hav** lnvn more or Irm* MUOC'<*Mriih 
'till nil .III') ot 'iflordini^ t leiin ntary iiihI nu turn np{K.'ar to In* iiKrf*fuin|^ with fur 
urt.iUi i.i)ilit\ Ml ot li> r ProMiirm It m shew it hy Mr. liowell’a Noto un tho 
v'.iti «>t 1 ibn.ition III liidi.i to that in Uoinhnv the nnnnal increase in 

,lln* tminber ot ..StIiooIh and i»f Kholura m moat rcinirkahle In the North- 
N\\Ht4rn ProNimt^, in the l^nnjah, a»id At flie fentrul Provuieea, ojiiatiiiit )iro« 
--s ihImhi;; mmlv lit Onde, where ctlncatlona* jmeratenm only <oiniuen<*d ii 
n w M.ttrv .i^'o, ilu* Direi'toraif l*ubhc Inalrm lion trfM'cU Uforo very lo^iK to pi e 
*•11 N h'jiil, nndi r a wull‘lminotl and fairly paid Tca<lift*, withiu two-und u li.tU 
iinK s of < \ 4 r> 4.hi!d in tflc Pniviiu e.* 

“ TIk* (io>4ri^r Giueral 111 Coniujl fieN that it would notheii^ht #0 
i.Nn4b<an;j lou>(4 r the reapuimihility whn h )>roperly falU tip4ni the UoverniiM nt* 
4t pioNolnn; that the me iim of ohtttllllll^ ut hmat an elemenittry educatioit 
hh.ill be ip.'lde* acct'Hrtiblc to the j>cople of Ih ii^al He fe< U that thm r4‘Mpon- 
sihiht) numt la* iiecepUd in thia, aa in other Provjin’ei, not only aa one of tin* 
IngheiiL 4lnti4a whuh wc owe t^> tlic rountry, but IxHiJiuse ail the iionr(4*» 

ot 4^iiliLiil*v in our luliuiidstration, niitl of js/wtibh* danger to tho Ktabihty id <mr 
tio\eminent, there are tew ho serioui an the ignorance of the jM?<)ple 
% • “In Ihngal, ut least, the^Government cannot he chargiMl with ha> lui^ 
done ftxi little for the encouragement of the highiT brain hea of edtratnm 
The expenditure, m 1H60*07. on Oo\crnment and Aided !i(i(jN, nnrfdly of n 
Htijv^rior clans, was ucarly*Jbi50,00©, of which more than Jt^l.5*^0OO if.m conlri' 
buted hy the State. The Government i« entitled to say,* <juotmg tlu; word* 4;f 
1 >K Home government in the wcU'known Despatch ot 1851, tb.it it hi^ ilonc* 

* uA^ituh as a Governmont can do bi place the I^neflls of edutution phunly 
Mid pr.iela.illy l>eforc the higher elawci’ of Bengrtl. it mu), indeed, be* 
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■^tiuestion whether the Qovernment hae not done too much j for, as the Secre-» 
tary of State wrote in J864, the true prindple by which tlie expenditure of 
the Government upon education ought to he governed is this—‘ That, as far 
as possible, the resources of the State should be so applied as to assist those 
who cannot be expected to help themselves, and that the rieber classes of the 
people shouj;! gradually be induced to provide for their own education.’ 

“ However this may be, whether we have done, in this respect, more than 
was necessary or not, the duty that remains to be performed is clear. It was 
described as follows in the Despatch of 1854, which has been quoted above — 

‘ Our attention should now bo directod to a consideration, if possible, still 
more important, and one which has been hitherto, wo are bound to admit, tooi 
much neglected, namely, how useful and pr.actical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life, may bo best convoyed to the great mass of the people who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided efforts. 

“ Wliilo the Governor General in Council is not content to bear any 
longer the reproach that almost nothing has been done for tho edneation of 
tho people of Bengal, it is altogether out of tho gucstion that tho Government 
can provide the funds without which the removal of that reproach is impossi¬ 
ble. At tho present time, the total number of pupils in Government and in 
Aided Schools is probablj 630,000, and tho estimate of the expenditure upon 
Education, Science, and Art amounts, for the cprrcnt year, to £904,000. 

“ It is evident that if the Imperial expenditure on education bo allowed 
to go on increasing mucti,longer at the present rate, tho result must be a sciious 
nggiuvation of tho dnancial difiiculUes of the Government. 

“ While the Governor Oeniral in Council will always bo ready to view, in 
the most liberal spiiit, nil questions that may arise, and to alibi d every help 
tliiit the Government can reasonably be cxiieeted to give, he will decline, in 
future, to listen to any proposition, the effect of which vyould be to throw upon 
tho State tho main burden of tho cost of educating the people of Bengal. 
The only way in whitU that cost can bo met i^, unless some voluntary arrange¬ 
ment bo possible, by means of local taxation, csirecially imposed for the purpose. 

“ Tho Homo Government, in tho Despatch of 1359, pointed to ‘ the 
levy of a compulsory rate as tho only'really clleA.ivo step tolie t.iken.’ ‘The 
appropriation,’ it was stated, ' of a 6\cd proportion of the aniiual value of the 
1 iiid to tho purpose of providing such means of education for the /.bpiilatioii 
immediately connected with tho land seems, per te. unobjectionable; and tlic 
upphoatioii of a percentage for tho construction and maintcuanco of n^.ids 
iqipcara to oiler a suitable precede it for such an impost.’ 

'* The Dospalch thou jdferred. In terms which are nnt altogether iipplicahie 
at Hio present time, to tlic manner in which "tliis principle had been already 
,11 ted on in tho Ndrtli-Wcstern I’rovinccs, and went on to say, with speei.il 
iifoience to Bengal, that ‘it scorns not improbable that the levy of such a 
rate under the direct iiuthorily of tho Government would be iic<(uiesccd in with 
lar more rcadluess and with loss dislike than a nominally voluntary rate pro 
jiosed by tho local Ofllccrs.’ 

“This principle has been already carried ont in Bombay,'in the Nori.'i- 
Westorii I’roviiices, in Oiide, in the Central Provinces, and in the Punjali. 
AUlioiigh thoVducational cess in those Provinces is imposed as a perccijtagc on 
llie Government demand, it is, ns was stated in my letter of the 28th Octolrer 
In-,!, ‘clearly taken Iroin the proprietors of the soil as n separate tax for special 
Kical purposis.’ Not only can there bo no reason why a similar tax slio ild not 
bosimi>os«l tor similar purposes in Bengal,'but in tlie opinion of th-Governor 
General in Council there is no part of India in which the proprietors of tho 
liui J qjn be so justly expected to bear loc.*^ burdens of this nature.’ 

“ Tlie Governor General in Council is aware that it has been some* 
titles asserted that the imposition of such a tax would be an ,y)fringcmcnt of 
the conditions under which tlie jicrmanent settlement of tho landnii-s inai’i. 
He does not think, and he behoves that His Honor the Licutonant-Goveruor 
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will coucar in this opuiton, that there is «uy neccssUy for m^nmeut to ehow^ho 
futility of snch aasertions. StiuUlar olijectiona wens luado to the ^ipoiitkm of 
the lucome Tax, and they arc aa grouudica* m the one cruo aa in Use other* 

** In the Nortli'WcKtom Province*, in the PuT\]ab, and iu Oodo, Uio pro* 
priotort of Und pay ot> thU account a tax nmmintinp* to one per cent on tho 
Ihoernmeiit deusAiid. They pay the tnme in the ix»rmnnonU>'<^*ttleii distneU 
ot tlie Itenare* Diviuon lu Uie Central Provincea they (sny ^icr cent* 

111 Madras tho rate may be aa much an 3) per coot. In Hoinbay, auuininfr that 
ouc-half of the cofts lately iuipoeod U dcvutotl to roads, tho ivopriotom of hmd 
pay at the rate of 3| )>er cent* In lien)(il they pav nothing, although thoro 
U no part^ot India iu nlnch tho lueana of tho luiidholdora arc tto largo, in nhieh 
11 k‘ constructu'ii of roads and other works of local iinprovoincnt is more 
urgently rc<|Uire<l, or in \shicU suoh works have hitherto mudo a<> little progrv'M. 

It was }»oiuUhI out in my letter of the SiSth October Inal, thnt in tho 
|H*nnanenUy*actlled districts of tho lloimroa Diviaion of the North*\Veaicrn 
PniMiiccs, between which and tho jTorm’incntly-aetlKHl diatricta of tho Luuv*r 
ProYinois tho moat complete analogy exuU, tho propnotois of (ho soil h'ul \oUin* 
tnnly ngroetl to the imjKiMtion of iin txliicAtional cess on iMndition that tlio do* 
M'rinmnt ahould giveon iHpftil amount, it wamidded that tho tlovernor Oeneral iu 
Council would be glad if the Zemindars of llengal could l>o Kimilarly bron.'ht to 
tax llHJUixehea for Vernacular eihication, and that in authcuHo, without phuigmg 
the tiowrmiuMit to any Kpeciftu condition, Tlnj Kxccllenry would willingly givo 
ftiuU aid as the fiiiiincea of Tho t iiijuro conhl, from tune to time, fiiirly aiford. 
Those rein irks arc oipiiiny aj>j)lic iMo to the question o( local tnxilioii for (ho 
comtruetion ami mainteiiamv of roadn* • 

'* If, however, in either or both o^' these case's, it nhouM he found 
inipracficiMe to provule, by any such voluntary arrangement, the menm of meet* 
ing tbe nenssiry exiHinliture, tbe (lovernor tJenenil in Couiieil m d«*<*n!edlv of 
o^nion that re(.oni;|C should l>o liud to lege^lation, and tli.it ii spi'ci il tax ah<mld 
Ik* inqxjftod for tbus^i purpost's u\)on the laudholdcrH of llengal/' 

Tlic following* letter oittlm Ijest mode of extendin;* Vornaeulnr 
liimtion liii3 l)Oou sent to tlic fJovcrnmcnt of Jlen^^itl lor tlii-ir 
iibideiation l)^ tltc tJoveruor Qeucial :— 

“ Kr'im Hi m 1 J. Lovo, li> Hi« Kxci'llcncv Sir Joii v Hawiikni'E, K o ii . niut K ,« i , 
(•incrnor (iriirriil of Iiiilii,— Diitv'i! Siiiil i. tin* 2 lt!i AuK>i>it lH(t 7 
•• Silt,—Mu fJoiiiMiN, tbo I'runti- Sii-rolirv, ini iiifoniu il inii UmC \'mr 
J-'xi-i 11 . Ill > 1« iiliMuc l Witli til'-1<|-11< rill I'l 111. I)il. K r..l.itiiii' to V.^m.ioiiliir Miliu.i- 
(1.01 1 11.1 il.oi 11 111 mv 1 . Hi'r of tliii 1 H 11 iw.tAiit, nu.l \mk 1 ii » t.o Imvi- my \ ii;« . n» 
U) .1 |iiujticil wiling' tor iiiiinrtiiit{ Voi imculiii H.liii iilioii in llcii){iil. 

*‘2 1 1" n to Miliiiiit Art’ f.ill..iMiip; «k..ti.li of (lio in.'I.men I wonli!^ i l■|■olll- 

ii*.|i.l n. or,;, lit in tin' i.xiHtm,; i n.-n in Iti.iiKll. Aitililiminl in.'iiurcn r in lio 
iiJ..|it.il iifior Ill. to . 111 ' iff MU .'...'101 . 11 .. tutu. 11 . 

“ ;i It wottlil bo «.H, I bobi-M', to t.ibe UK n biisiH tbo oiiKliiii? Kj’Kt in of 
Wrtt.ti nliii iiltu .iluni in lti‘ii,;il, wliitb li iK w.irknl well on the whole, uml h iK 
lie. 11 1. it.'ll In ixixrii.iu.. , now it in.nnly nLi'ili ileii.^o|iinent uiul e»|iuii.u)ii with 
'nt..r. ikotX.ul*ellorts to work downwanU fiom tbe upper nnd.lle oIukk to tho 
luaKSOK. 

• " Tbe f.jHowitig are iliuoln. t leitui. . 

The ciMting .jr.trm lo be adopted in the rxiatiii^ Kyitem in Hen„' il uiul 
il.ioe. Heltar — 

"yt) A ZJirerfor ill corr. ili'iiiilence on one mile with tbe tlovcrii- 

nil 111 of Hcngal, .and on tbe other witli Kiiropia»iiInKpcctor»aii'INuliv1..'5ul)- 
Jii'ie-otorK 

(i ) Twenty .Voro^rf AooA cet iblidiidin vaiioiH pir(e of the i^nftliy, in 
whith n.itucs rci' no .in cdiuatuni 'pialifyiii.; them loiyin^iy Kuie'rior V. riiui iilar 
iiiKtrui tion^ hill almost exiliwivelv in acturils of tbe inublle iliaxw. I lie Ripply 
’ 't the c IK only limiU.-d by the want of money.to nn^mi nl tlir nnmbci of 
^e.ii.b T' 'inder ir.nnini: ind the op<.uing of additional Vcrii.n,iilar .It.hiol., 
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“ (o.) Model SohooUt sapported by Government. These give nn example to 
natives, and to the teachers of iDdigenoos Schools of nn improved system dV 
cdacatira. 


“ (d.) Qrant-in-aid Schoolt, vehfch are spreading throngh the country, the 
Government defraying half the expense. These Schools are not generally 
attended ^nch by the agricnltnral classes. 

" («.) Ouru Schools. These are the old indigenous Schools of the country,* 
fragments remaining of the ancient village municipal system, the village 
having the guru or hedge School-master, the same ns it has its barber or smith. 
There are more than 80,000 of these small Schools in Bengal and Behnr; 
the teachers are very ignorant, and can only give instruction in the merest 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic they present, however, the 
cheapest and simplest basis for acting on the village popvdation. Successful 
efforts arti now being made both by Government and the Christian Vernacular^ 
Education Society to improve this humble class of Schools, by forming them into 
what are called Circle Schools. A circle is generally composed of three Schools 
situated a few miles distant from each other; the master or guru of each Schoof 
receives a monthly bonus from Government or private persons, v.nying 
according to the number and proficiency of his pftpils; ho also receives fees from 
them in money or food; his defective instruction is supplemented by a superior 
tcaclicr, wlio devotes two days a week to each School in rotation. I myself have 
for years worked Scliools on this plan; they are now attended by 900 boys, and 
I believe this scheme is the most practical one at tho present time for reachinp- 
tlio masses; it supplements without superseding indigeiions cflbrt. 

“C/'-) Vernacular'Scholarships af the value Of Rupees 4 monthly are given 
after a competitive examination to tho best pupils of Vernacular Schools iii or¬ 
der to give encoumgeraont to tfio Schools and enable tho successful cioididates to 
pursue a higher course of study at superior Schools. There are 450 Vernacular 
scholarships, costing Government Rupees 28,000 annually. A class of scholar¬ 
ships, ol the value of Rupees 2 pet mensem, is requisite ki encourage the boys of 
the Village Schools; the scholarships of Rupees 4 monthly being chiefly competed 
for by those who intend to prosecute their stiglies at English Scliools. 


“ 4. With the exception of the Guru Schools, the existing system docs not 
tap tho masses; it is adopted chiefly by bovs of the middle classes, it exhibits 
but a slow tendeiicv to work donnwaras and expand itself towards the inilliuns, 
it embraces but a fraction of the population, leaving the ngriciilturiil and work. 

mg classes iti the main as ignorant ns 
The system fiood for a certain (lass sboiild evei,but it has done much good as a 
new be extended prtparation for aw omrard movement, 

and the lime seems now to have arrlxed wlieii it should he extended to the 
masses, the 35,0(Kt,00(l of^tengal, of whom two per eeiit eannot read iiitel'i- 
geidly Ido trust thTs while iii hVniice, I’ju-ssi.i, and even in Kiimiii sedulous 
effiAts are being umC.e for peasant cdueidion, Bengal will not in this i-aq>ect 
lie hnekward. and espeeially ns the remiu dot pop, lar ignorance is one of the 
ihief means ol dislroying that system of (lopuhir superstition, which is so 
niiglity an obstacle to all measures tor the religious and social amelioration ol Uio 
mlilicna of Uengnl. 


“ 5 Tile expansions and changes I would propose in the sxisiipg system to 
the following — 

“(o) It he Q rani in-aid Sales to he modified, so as to rerjuire frem Ohio 
Schootf oalv onedhird the local conirihution instead of one-half as at present 
'I’he jw'nsnutiy do not value know ledge sufflciently to pay half the expens((s < f a 
School: rejieatedly h.ive they said to me—vve are not m, rchants or punditb, wh.st 
isiho use of leiirning Historv and Geography If in Prussia cducatiCn has long 
been compulsory, if in Sweden a rasn cannot be married who can neither ronil 
norvwipte, and if in Christian England* the question of compnlsory e.|ueatiiin 
is looming m the distance, why should We in this land of caste, where even the 
wlneated native too often says fMi prq/hsvm ralyits et nreeo, cjpect that the 
common people will paj for a knowledge ot what they do not at presen. see the 
pee«»i<trjr value. 
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„ . • 

** (A ) A j£>*r«<or o/* to b* who, boin^rv*- ^ 

ponml^ oiiIy to ib« Oorenuncot of Bengal, tlMmld hare tbo aola and uneoiurol- 
led management of V^ernacuUr education* and ahould alono cor^e^ioitd direct 
mth tbo Bengal Oovemment on all Vernacular quetiiona. I propoied this 
in elvo jcara ago to tbe Bengal Qo\ emm«ttt» and anbaequeni oaporienoe and 
obaerration hav c only confirmed my viem'a, 

** My reasons then, as now, bad no referenee to the indivMual filling the 
office, but simply in relation to the obvious pHnciide of tita division of labor, 
nbkb requires that one Blrector should have charge of the higher education, the 
other (hat of the maf^ses; the operations of both are so different that no man, 
however able or industrious, can do jatticc to both, involving, as ench of them 
does, a vari*dy of new and o^^niplicat^ questions, very djflVrent in their bearings 
in a ocaintry like Bengal, where educational cannot bo se^^rated fVom social 
pn^blenis. 

** Groat stress is to be laid on the Vernacular l>iroctor, wnose nndividetl 
attention could be guen to Vernacular questions which embrace, the following 
Sub-Divisions ‘— 

*' (<i ) Th<* rfJucaiton of tyofa onJ Ike mrorhtHff r?<t 4 reT, ti spin re gn^itor in 
respect of popuiatiuti tlmnjliat of Kraiioo and Scotland united- 

** (A.) Femaie etlurat%on now rapidly dcvcbiping itsc>lf in Bengal, though 
the I'unjah has gone ahead of Bengal in thin branch. 

** (<\) Jinhomrtlan Fflucntton^ hitherto so utterly neglected. In my previous 
letU r I have refernd to the* inqiortaut. social and |>oUticnl oonacqutMico cun- 
m*cted with it. * 

(d ) Tht* OrivnfnJ CoJlrifr^. ^The Sanskrit T'. lh'go of f'jdciitta hss hiK'ii 
cvctMMhngly useful in promoting tlie devehquinuit of Vernacular lotemtiire, and 
nqq l>ing a noil traineil chss of rtindifs fir teaching the V<*rnactilar ninl 
iiinliing tnns! itnmn. As Phtloinqical Instiliitioiis, Orii'iitnl ('olleges are of 
j^iio.irv imjwiTinnee in the present condition **f the Indian Wnniculnrs. 'I’he 
Calcutta and lU>c<khly Madrii^sas have long n^quired l*rlncipalM at their In n«l, 
acijUHinlOil uifh Auilnc ind rorsmn, uho (<«tild dc\ol«> their entire (uno to th<* 
dnlM'Ss‘f Oioso C'olh'gcs, and ^urtise au useful iutUicnce among tin- MahoiiicMhins 

**(■#•) A<fi ic%(Jhtral JntirvHxon. 'I his is of primary im|xirtaiice for rural 
S< itools, n<i t <lu4 atir<n in Jr<*l ind an^ I'lOhum hits shcu n. In Ifengd. the prnc. 
find ineasur'Hi to h«> adoptetl are the f(a<hiiig it in Normal v'h« uifh ele- 

im H iss hooks ui \’jU ige hooN 1 in\Mlf published n book on Ibis sub- 

jitt. ulueb pro\«<l M ry useful for t lie pu|ijU of my \ ill ig«* Scli<s*ls A f'linlr of 
AgricuUurd (‘h«mi«lr> in llie ('nlMitta t'nnersitv uoubl be iin|v>rttint for Hen- 
sgai. .is would a Munster <*f Agncultuio in lynucctiou with the Supr<ino Govern- 
mi lit. 

*'(•/■.) TVrimfu^// ii^rorr<»sj>oiHf..q^e wiUi the Cuirutia Stlend 

l^>k Soi'iet \ m nirttion to Vernacular J'<h'K>l ImioWs. s 

**( 7 ) I’ernncul^v School and J)ia(ritl Ltfmtrtrt 'fhe rireuhit ion of useful 
Vernacular books, b;y Hook hawkers, and the oompilntion of an* Annual lb porf 
on Vemscular lafirature in relation to its statistics, the quality, numlxT, hikU 
nrculation of l»<x»k'*. 

** C. iThp alxue inenfioncil seven suhjteis nro cbfsely ronnof tinl with on« 
another, hnd all heir on the int^Tcsts of Vormuular e<lueiilion. The Vernneiilnr 
Director having to work tliem out by a stnlf ot snlKinhnale ^<‘^ts. would iia\o 
anqfle ocenpatioii for Ins di-partmcmt without distract mg Ins attention hy pro* 
blems relating to the higher e<lueation of the upper t<‘n thousand. 

^ • ** 7. There is anf/tlicr subject that IxlongM also to the Vernacubir Depart* 
ment iieferred to m the Kduc^ional Despatch of th«» Secretary of S^te for 
India in 1834. winch directed—‘That even in lower fJovemmeiit situations a 
niaTi who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if i^o<pidIy 
eligmle in other respect^.* ^ 

“This injunction li.as reirained practically a dead letter 111 Hengal, but it 
desc%^c« th^ serious attention of tlic authontui hs one of the rlie'ip<‘*»t aii^F m^mt 
^fficKrot meana of giving a pecuniary motive to Uw people for learning to read 
and write. Certainly it might at onoc be earned out 111 the P'^tue, 
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j *• To make this test efl'ective, there should be periodical examinatiuns held lu 
various Districts, conducted by the Vernacular Doparlment, and presided over ’ 
by the Commissioner of the Zillab, to attach weight to it. Certificates should 
1)0 l)estowed on those who xiass the examination, and after a given period no man 
should be eligible for any office under Government unprovided with this certi¬ 
ficate. 1 believe these examinations conducted pubhely would give a considci- 
able impetuf to adult education. 

“ 8. On the other hand, the Bengal Director of Public Instruction has 
ample scope for his energies in the Administration and Correspondence Depart¬ 
ment relating to Knglish education, comprising— 

“ (a.) Tho Calcutta University increasing every year in importance. 

“ (6.) The Zillah Colleges of BengaL 

“ (c.) ^ The Ztllah Schools. 

“ (d.) The Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

(«.) Tho Orant-in-aid system as applied to numerous Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools, Missionaiy and Native. 

*'(f.) He has iiractically to decide tho questions that are reforrctl to him 
from tho Inspectors and tho various Departments. 

“ (^.) Ho corresponds directly with Government. 

“ (7/ ) He selects suitable persons for tho Colleges and Head Schools, which 
reiiuircs eousideriiblu caro and investigation on his pnit. 

“ 0 The nuinerous_detiiils that arise out of tlio) above subjects must give a 
Director, however cariicsUand diligent, little leisure to give due consideration to 
the minicious, diQicult, and iiiiportiint questions connected with Vernacular 
education. ° 


“ Vor, carrying out tho proposed extension of Vernacular education, a grant 
of two lacs of rupees IS rcquiicd from Impelial Vuiids ns tlfc first instalment. I 
have stated m my iircvious letter why tho Bengal pens lift has special chums on 
the lmpevi.il Oovernnieiit it was that (iovcriiineiit whuh, in ignoraiico and with 
good intentions, haiuied him over in 17'J3 tortile /.emiiidary sy stem, wliieh has 
induced bull to a serf, a itroU latre, and has made him the victim of a class of men 
who, with a tew exceptions, are praetie.illv ojqiosed to Ins social elev.itioii, as well 
ns to bis edueatioii. Attei a ipiartei of a century s lesidence in Bei'g.il, 1 have 
known but rare cases where either Zcinnidais or ediieatcd Natiics would do aiiy- 
thiiig to raise the B< iigiil ryot to the status ot a ‘ man and a brother,’ tlie 
iSiipremo Uoveriimcnt, tbei efore, us the gutih purtcar (the protector of the pool 
and helpless) ought not to forego its tiiiictioiis iii this case. The iieasant Jias 
been still ved in body , is he to rciiiiiifl starved in soul also v 

•• 10. To meet the +\irthor expenseg that iijuet bo iiieurrcd in developing 
this Snbeme, besides vrauts liom the Imperial ICetenuo, thcro may bo .ivaU.iblo 
Iroiu local soiircoa the lollow mg — t, 

“ (it ) ^1)1 Mittn nlional Ci is. This has succeeded lyily in Bombay .lud the 

North-West Provinces, but Bengal is under the blight ot the Zenuiidaree settle- 
Hunt Zemnidara, iii eoiumuii with the imijorily of educiiled Natiies, aie too 
indillV relit to tho people to concur iii Uxing tliemselies for cho Iwnetit of t'., 
million, while the people tlieuia<'l\es eomplam so bitterly of the Chow kcx-d nee 
Tax. and the* extortion it leads to, that they dread exliemely any new tgx itnai, 
besnles, they see as little adx uutage in being taxed lor i-ehools ns the crimiu.il 
classes would to xobmtcer piyiiig a diiect tax for Pobcouuu and Jails. 

t “ (h ) liitistuii the feet of the pupils tnat attend .inglo-Vernacul-r Schools 
end Cotturis, iiiiii diiHiMithiiig the giiints. 8u as to gradually diminish the grant 
toi iinitfisli education, this would yield a conydcrable amount available for the people 
at largo, who have not the rich prill's in situations and offices that arc oixin to tho 
nliimni of Knglish Schools, ’fhe remarkable aureesa of the Calcutta University 
dlifktmtcs the money .value to Natives ol an Knglish education ^hieh baa the 
prircs, while VoriuiiulAr Kclucation under the existing system has but blanks 
t\luii Kii„lish isliic.itieu was commenced m ISJ6, m Bongil, one <bjni held 
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out A a3, that it n us the short«t way for ^tting nt the poi'<iilo—that K«dlu>h 
education wag to prepare for Vcruacular. Thirty years have < hil•»«l since Ihcsj 
promises were held out Mr. Adam was appointed by l<urd W. Uentinck as 
Couimi«%ioner to enquiiv into Vernaentar Kducation in lUs r^nrtf wore 

ghelmi, and so was the subject until lately. These reports liave been a long time 
out of print, nnd contair mneh vnlnahle intbnnatien beatiwg on the pruseut 
question. In 1861, the Bengal Government accepted my oiler to edit a sidecliou 
rniiii, or digest of, the most usc'ibl portions of them; but ilhbrall% soon after 
loreed mo to Knglund. On uiy return 1 saw Uiero «a* not sutTiciont interest 
tuLon bj the authoritios in the subject of Vernucular Education to indnee mo to 
^enter on the worV. 

" Bnt t?ow that the question of tho citension of Vemnenhr EdiionlJon has 
Wii ro-opeiicil, I bebeco a sileetioii fVom tbivic roiv'rts would be of use; und if 
iiiv -erMees in wilting tboin wero n-iimrod, 1 woiililghidly uiidurtako H tortlietio. 
%i'riiuieiit ot liidiu. 'llic subjects oiseussed, and information given, iiiiglil txi 
suggestuo cf Veruaculsr Education III other IVeaideucies, and might bo i>riulud 
III llic Selections of the Govonimeiit of India.*' 

Atlam, in liis Report,stlwells on the importmioe not only ol 
Vcrn.ieular but also of Oriental Etlncation, wliicli must be tUo 
fimntaiu for polishiu" tho Vernacular, maUiu}* Englisl^ ideas lo bo 
*el«jthod 111 an oriental garb suitable to tho people. Ho <rives mler- 
o-'liufr details of the studies, wntinirs and iiilluencc ot the I’uiidit.s 
and classes acipiainlcd with Sanskrit or Arabir ; vmee then, irieat 
iinjiiovemtjnls have been made in the .Honares Sanskrit ('ollefrt', 
wluio the Sanskrit College in ('.dentla has been rc-modcdletl, ban 
jitodug:^!, and is producing, a cla's of able teachers of Sanskrit and 
the Vernacular, as well as svipjdying clover Irauslattirs. The iu- 
terost in Oriental Kducation is ou the jiienuiso : and, in 1H(57, Dr. 
Sinitb, of Scramporo, submitted a proposition to tho Sviidieate ol‘ 
the (’aleiilta University on the suhjeet of Oriental Education. Tin; 
following arc tht leading*i>oint8 

I'l cm U. Smith. Esquire. (« J. Serci ipru, E»nnirc, Itigistiiir of the IJtiivcmily of 
CiUuttsi,—D.itwl hcr.niijMiru, llu* JiJth Ntitimliur Iti07. 

* 1 r siH'iim (»> nio that lli«» turn’him Uh‘ liuU.tu riuv(*r«it\ syMt id 

*tO aRKiHut'ltj to Mial •*f» til aiul >Mlli Hm* r«'ni)iH i.| 

W»‘>*torn tlioiulit. tho Oriontul Icaruni^ rimcnlar Ktiin at mu oi 

liuflt- Thtt H tKiMfsl c'xc ItiHivvlv oti tti*' naiKtilimon anti ti<‘4t*«if ttio 

1. imIdii UiuMrtHly, uiid #gtiorcD altiiuht all that la not Kn^hnli m uiat 

• 

It coriainly fttlinlttoil, at loa«t, that tho tiino hfl« como to mlt tin 
Hli^'thcr tho enurne ot Kihiiatton in Itiilia tu Iho Unt thirti of n oentury 
nut lK*fn too cxclnHi\cly Kii^luh lu itn charuclor. 

'I'he poopic themsolvus ftcl thm int, and in tho pant fow^carn inoro Umii 
one doHi'unI h.ut lK*cn nuulc upon tJovonnoeiit lU KsitiKf.u'|j.iii. Tho liMVf** 
mont \^hlch m kno^Mi an th it of the l.ahfiio <tr Ihnijnh rniviTKily ih woU kiioaii 
Ibc Kiute. Ot itrt < trniirtnesH niul Mrt]x»rt.»Hc<* I Halihhod inyHulf wlirii -it 
l>nli<ire the eml of l.aiit >eflr, iftui Major JaUH'w will tontif* t/» h^Ii hi 

antt»orit> T t'annol presume Ui cIhuii. Solely trom the ini|»^«i>iu1jilltv, oi umhiIIhiw: 
neMt onr 1’ni\ern»ty t4> n«»Ut, dovate or inciiryKiratc Uut nio\eiiiyit^ u h m 

drifti^ into what hnikn %ei.Y iiltnnite laihirf* ^ho ojmihuhm id lltn 

Kvivlloney Ihe ChaneoUor and of Sir Ihiiiald Marh ihI iii fivor <►! that 
have Ktn wnhdy puhh‘'hcHl. Hoth li.ivo f{»v«u it warm yM-r-ioni# .oid 
' rill lat tftipt*ort. Then there hat httn, moio recently, lift' feiuoLir apiihc.tliou ol the 
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Institute at Allyghur or Bareilly, representing the learned natives of tlie North. 
Western I'roviuces. The reply of the Oovernment of India to that appUeii^on 
recognised the necessity for aiding Oriental learning by honours and rewards. 
At pt%sent all that our University does is to insist that graduates shidl add to a 
sound and extensive knowledge of the English language and Utemturc, and ot 
European history, science and philosophy, all tavgla and acquired through the 
medium of English, familiarity with one learned language, which may be Latin 
or UrccE os well ns Sanskrit or Arabic. 


“ Tills seems to mo not enough. It fails, a^d will always fail, to reach tlic 
learned class of I’undits and Monlvics whom, for political as well .is social reaSoiis, 
it is so desirable to influence, and it has not the remotest clfiBCt dn the progi-esS ot 
Vernacular Education. If our University is to be true to its name and func¬ 
tions, and to develop not after a London pattern, but naturally and with a 
healthy and varied fulness, it must recognize the wants, absorb the hitellectual 
life, and guide the literature and kinguage of all classes. Tlio University is in a 
new position, and lias modo a noble beginning. The question is, how will it Itest 
represent and elevate the full and varied intellectual life of India? 

“ (a.) That the University of Calcutta bo empowered to afliHato CoHoges 
in which true science, true history and true metaphysics are taught only 
through the Oriental languages, nod in which such languages and then • 
literature arc scientifically studied. 

“ (i.) That tho^University bc*permittod to grant degrees for purely Orien¬ 
tal nttaiiiineiit of an honorary character to distinguished Oriental Scholars, 
and after exiimmation to others. If the University of Loudon could meet the 
growing interest of Eiiglishnicn in physical science by creating tlio degree ot 
Jloetor of Science ; why should not that of Calcutta adopt itself to India by coui 
ferring such degrees ns Doctor of Sanskrit or M aster uf Arabic f” 


The Calcutta University has, however, "iven a grciit impulse 
to Sanskrit .studios by the important position they hold in the 
University E-xamiiintion, but it does not affect the class ot'TW 
rundits who, according to the Government Inspector of Schools in 
the Dacca Division, “ exercise more supremacy over the minds of 
the people than any other class.’^ 

Tltc following ayt-i some of the objptits set forth by the propos¬ 
ed Liborc Uoivciiity - •’ 


** While the rovwal of h^isteru learning nnih the creation of n good 
vcinncuhii literature will bo the piiiuary object of the UiiiTcrdty, yet English 
will ho still couHulorcil at the natural complement of eihicutioii, and c< the 
htghc'st value to the Native sliiileiit whose uiiud has 1>ceu thoroughly disciplined 
by a stud) ot his national chissics. 


** The Oovernment SehooU and Colleges, whether high or low, ehoild be 
regaidcd, not .IS iH'iuiancnt inditutton**, but mil) as n means for ge.»er ting a 
Jiwiro and demand for education, and As models mcanv hilc for imitation by 
pnv.ilo institutions. In projK^rtion us the demand for ctlucation in any given 
i<|i.iht) IS gcneraU^l, and as pjivato institutions spring up and l^ourisb, all 
jMVs^lo aid .ind eneouragement should bo afTuidetl to lliein; and the Govom- 
inent, in place of using its i^wer and resources to complete wuli private p.'irtie‘<, 
%hould mthei contract and eirrmnsciilio its mca>urcs ol direct ^Hlue.mon, .u d 
diiipc its lucu-aureb as*to IMvc the 'v.i\ lor the abolition of it^ oun, schooU. 







** Tin' ruivereiiy of Calcutta U, for various rcasous, unsmUnl to the WAnt#of 
this j>ro> nice — 


** Firsfljf. —1U dUtaoce is too (Treat and the area over uWh iU afRliaW 
in«titutK>iui ottend toi> \»st and \aruHl to admit of ttn exorvjtun^ ilio induetice 
^hicU vruuld be exercised by a rniverMt) located at l^bure. 

% 

** S^fstntlJv —Were the Cdcutta I’ni\on>»tv moiv' acoossiblc Ib.m it l«, it 
>\ould stdl, in tlieo^mion of tho Kurt'iHnn and Nf^tlvc promoters of the \tros<Mit 
inoNoment, Ih' uuMiit-oii to the rctpiirvuu'ntjs of the Punjab, inMStinjT. as it diH*a, 
on a otiuMiicrablo knowhMljro of Kn;;hA)i aa a ttn* <iHti non for matncnlution niul 
llio o\*tnimnp of deprrot^s* and utlonluifT t»y its conrst* of bIiuIy lilth* enooiinm^Mneiit 
to the eulfivntion of the Oriental cUsoics, and one to tho ^ormatioa of a miHlcrii 
\crnarul»ir literature. 

“ Tile <»hject« of the Cuivorsitica of l^ahore and Calcutta are liilTerent, hut 
not autagomatic , caih innv carry out succeikbfulli ila (vrojx'r aiM'ciaht^, and each 
ma} afford the other valuable uahuttuiuv. 

1 he I’nisersit V, us an IkhIy, will hold cxaminnUona for confernuj; 

degress and for proficiency in 1, luiguugeh, 2, literaturvi; 3, Stieiue. 

** It will also gi\e rewards for pooil original Wi^rks m flu* Vormcnhir, or 
goml cditiuiM of btamlard Oriental works^ or fur Inuishiiion from Kurojicuii 
M orka. 

“In the evnrmnafions and the tuition of flic Cnivcrsify Mhe eonipi- 
nlac inelhoil* mil Im* ann<»l at. in order to form a link lictween tlic Iangii.igi*n, 
literature and science of tin* Kast andlho West 

*' ^'nlu 'ind lliiuli will l>o the princijul >fhKles for direct msiruittun to tho 
in ism‘8 t»f poojile 

“ Amble mill Mahommednns ami Sanskrit with llmdooH will hold tha plmm 
wTikIi the chissual l^ngnag(*3 of Urcese and Kumc hold towards ouiiul\es 

“ Vngli-h will gi\«* the opjxirtmufN f'r r«)m|uinig (h«>r ow n Imginge, 
bb I itiire and siuiue wi(b mii*o\\n, and its fmlion will (bus 1 m« leiidored a le.iily 
uiM/ouiting ixon i-'C tor already j»re}»uri-tl imnds, not a mere word li.u lung. 

“ 11 IS b “o strongb-*tb it it wotfld bo fatal to the huccj'mh of (he Ibiiver-ity 
wire It s t<* u bnig, w lu« li ik itiU lub-d t<* be on I be Kui ojk mu s> '•t i hi. to ilegelier if-*) 
into tKc old t>ri' iitul nu tliod, Dt.il .ill K\ oinii it loii ('<ouiiiit l« i s w ill ( eiituiu ni 
tbiir niimlsr some I nrop* ms of b^irtung and intbieme, wbo will lbu•^ gm t 
L'uiriutis* for tbc blxi.ibtv iiiul piegre•^"ive UiuUiuk-h of Ibc iiuitilulion,** 

• • • 
eiiicntal iii'-titutious oii<;ht to be powerful en^jines, wlicii 
properly woikeil, lor nifb»cncni^* the inoli^ie’s iniiul «pyte iii 
iccoi'tl.iuce with the desj)alch of IS.jJ.^ which HtStci— 

•‘Wedolud widi to <bmimdi the np[X»rlundics wbirb are now afbinbd 
in sj.iMial iiiHlitutiodH for the stuil) of Sinskrit, Arabu, and Persiin bteriifnie»v 
or (or the cultisatum of tluxu* lunguagis whuli in i,y be i dbd the ihiwsual 
languigiK JiuliA An H<M|U'initnHrc with the wtIih eoHt»im<l iii flem is 
\alu:iblo yor hisf^incal and aiifupian.in purjwvses, and a knowbsigo oi llm 
lingo igi'S tlnniM'lNiS is rtipiireil in tlu- stiuly of Hindoo and NVhoiiimed in bivi, 
and Is hIm) of giejf irnjvirt.iiu'e ff»r the < ritical cultnatioii ntid uiipiovemenl. of 
tile \ crnacular laiigiMg»*ii of India.’* 

• « 

*1Sic An "la-Persian ehieses in the Calcutta and 
^fadri>'sa 9 havw been successful ol late years. Mr. Howell, iii lim 
Note, ijfcnlions a striking case jrocorded by the Inspector ol Jiehar 
regarding M^honnnedans:— 

* 

**' Proporiion nj AloJwmmrdnn Siudentx m Srhfx/f^ On tin* 

singular prcjniudcraucc ol llabomm(.J.iui o>cr ilmtloui. lu tbt ljli.iugul[>*>t« 
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attached Model School, where the relative iramhers are 60.40, the Head Master of 
the Training School, Babu Kalicoomar Mitter, observes:—Our discipline aild 
course of study is the same as observed in all Qovemment English Schools and 
Colleges. We teach history, geography, and mathematics. Only all this instruc¬ 
tion is given, not in English, but in the Vernacular, Hence our School is more 
popular with Mahommedans, and tlie time-honored though miserable, HlaJctahs 
and Meeitjees are being drained of the Mahommedan pupils, who will not go to 
an English School, 

“ Such is the important functions which Vernacular Schools are performing, 
albeit only l-owcr Class Schools, ill-supported and too little encouraged, TIjey 
are drawing a largo section of an influential class who have persistently kept aloof 
for the most part from English Schools, where the pupils acquire the ‘ foreigh 
dress and manners which will shut them out from Paradise,’ and where the time 
allotted rto Oriental literature and the language of their Koran, with the small 
consideration in which Aiabic and Persian literature are held, are wholly 
inadequate and fall far short of the value set on it by thciusolvcs. 
The knowledge acquired in those Vernacular Schools in sonic subjects up to the 
Entrance standard is in others not much below it. And all wdio gain Vernacular 
scliolarsliijis, besides numbers in whose minds the Vernacular Schools has aiiaken- 
ed the fiist desire for knowledge, ate so many additions from year to year on tho 
roll of the higher English School, which they might have never entered but for 
tho Lower Vernacular School. 

“There is yet another important service which they render, and it is one 
of great social and political sigiiiHcaiicc. The s|peci.il attention given to Arabic 
and Persian in Oordoo Schools amtthc inclusion in llindee Schools of Sanskiit 
literature and classical Kannwan and Prems.igiir, venerated by tho Hindoos as 
then sacred Purans, help tO set at rest dceply-iootcd suspicions, rnd to llll up 
tho breach duo to divcrgciico of faith, language .ind customs. ‘ These books,’ 
they say, ‘ would never have been allowed lu (loicrnment .Schools if tho Govern- 
iiiciit had any design ag.iinst our religious faith * This fultivation of onr s.icretf 
l.iugiiago dis'S not look ns if Goverument wanted to uproot the language and to 
Bupeisede it by English.” 

Tho attempt to bar vp hiowledge to the 'Mp.hommedane, except 
they gain it through English, has been r f.iilure; tho remarks of 
Sir ]). Maclcod, Governor of the Punjab, in liis reply to tlic address 
of the Native nobility of Lahore on this point, aie striking:— 

“ Tho jrront Imlk of o\iP ficholars i\c\or nttam iiioro than a very suporfituil 
knowlotljjo, tMllior of Knj'lish or of tlu* Buhjetts they stutly m that l.inpiiajie, 
whxh) the montnl trainui;i? unjmrtiHl h, ii {general rule, of a imroly imita.ivc 
churat tor, io ruiae the nation to habits of vigorous or mdcpcmlcut 

tliought. *■ 

** It np^K'nrs indeed c\ident thot, to import Kn04>lodj;o in ft foreign tonjjnc 
iniiHt o! lueoiiMty greatlji iiuro.i'>e the dinhultieH ot oduc.itioii. In Kii<rldn»l, 
4siuT0 the Isutin mid tlioek languiiprcH uro consider^ mi OHsontitil pail of a 
iHjhto cdiuMlion, nil genernl instnution is convoked, not in those langu.^'es, 
but in tho Neriuu'ular of the country ; nnd it sevius dilBcult^o Its-'^igu ft suth icut 
reason uhj u ditlVieut priuoiplo should be acted uixin here, 

« 

•* And tins bring** me to the defect which I ra> self more espcciaily deploro 
in tho '•tern of ui’«triictu>n at present almont o^clusi\cly follouctl, \iz, tliat 
has tended, though nut luteutionally, to ahonatc from us, in a gre.it urt^isnio 
tho roally hninu'd men ot your race. I ittlc oi nothing Jias Ik'cii doiii^ t^ con- 
^hate those, while the literature and bciciuo wliichthcy ni“8t higWy value have 
liecn 4 irtually iguorkMl. Tho coiiHcquoneo has boon that tho men of most 
cifltf^utcd uuuds amongst our race and tours remained hut too o^on wid«‘ly 

apart, each beiit^ uuuhlo either to uiulcrst.and or to nppn'cmtc the other, 
^ud thus wo hft>o MrtualU lost tho aid and co-operation of th^sc cla^^ses who, I 
led lusui'cd, ttUordcdcl'y t.ir the beat iustrumeuts for creating the btil‘uture‘*^c 
desire.’* 
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Tlic marked success that has of laic attended the study fii 

inskrit in an improved mode among English educated natives, 

cws that a corresponding movement may take place regarding 

c Persian and Arahie with Mahommedans. The Rejwrt of the 

immittee of Public Instruction for 1852, giving tho detail of 

c reforms introduced by Pundit Vidycasagr into ftm Sanskrit 

jlloge, Calcutta, evinces what may bo done—bis reforms have 

‘cu most successful. 

» 

Agrietdtural education, so important in its bearings os giving 
practical direction to the education of iho masses, is recognised 
! a. vital branch of national education in Prussia an«l Ireland ; 
oys who have to return to the plough from tho School must 
ave the subjects taught of a nature not to lend them to despiso 
eiisant life. In India as long ago as tho beginning of this century, 
n able minute was written by tho MarcpieBS of Wellesley ou tho 
abject of Jlodcl Farms as forming a brunch of Agricultural 
islinction, and he proposed ajjpropriatmg a part of Barruckporo 
'.irk to the jiurpoBos of a !5f‘'dcl Farm. Lord AV. llontinck re¬ 
ived tho idea and onhreed it in an elabnralo minute. Adam iu 
US Report refers to the ipxchtmiK It has •been brought before 
lie Bengal Government, by Balm ^Joykissen Mookerjoc, who 
las made an offer of a considerable sum to Government to 
arry out tho object. Tho following is some of tho corrcspoudcnco 
m the subject. • 

The Bengal Direetoij of Public Instnicfion writes to tho 
Seeretaiy of the Bongal Govcrnnient, May 27(li, 1H(>5 • 

“ Il.-> It. tijor ill jH'fCfiM* Ihnt th<* tm uwim'ti iKo 

IfoUerA* a>n\ rtptl tin* in tin* nirtiu to tin- 

nH hnitu M<Ktk< i w ho ntlAticati^ the* riirinuti<»ii of 

«u \krrunilurul Dtjmrtiinnt ni tGntn*<tion Hilh a iww (‘tilh'nc for Kiln* 

tition t4> hv «/ststhhhh'<( lit Oi>t<rjhki ah, lovkiiitin th«‘ loRintiivnno of hit h lui litia 
fftlh n't! a hitnili^toix coutnhution 'i ht« tttlxot'HU'K tif tloH tonrM* of actitm )>r<t{)<iHo 
th:tt itrrniii'i intnt>* hhonltt l><i iimtle in t'oiTntftittn with H<imtt ono or ninrn of tair 
f'oUtiifij for Ktlucatnni to vrovitlu K\Htt*ii>Hiu htlurtu <m A|fri<«Unn* nml 

the ften tut,"* which hi-ar in>oitil» tor tho*iimtrut*li<»ii nioro wruUhy t'hiHKt’H 

df N alivt' ht t n tx » V. \h) nrc the on in ra ot Inrnittl hitxc^ii threat 

iiiUri-t ill itit ]irnhtuhlft|nan iL't im nt, in tin’ hojK* thiit wtint* of them may ai»ply 
the Ihty rcct ixc to the ninirt»xtuuiit ol thi ir i rt»|»K. , 

“ If, hoxxcx't r, CftinjM’tont Lotlnror coiihi h<* funntl, it iriikcht Ik? xxortli 
whih' to try the <‘*pprnnont ot tloputin^ him in r<ktjitu»n to the tlilltTciit St.ln«ih 
jin‘l todehxiT Khort c<iijrn*K of j^Mtpuhvr h< tun h, not im n part ut tin 

KhtxtJ hiiMiU'^R, hut for tin* Ix'iittit of tho nfin*ral puhln , with tho view tif iirtiiu 
111 ^ Httrnlion ami th'*w*ininiitiujf tin* idiath/tt thtroiKut htHKt a j>»>i»Mhiljty *.» 
im »c iftin^ A^ncultund prutltH hy unproxt*^ imthotlH tif niHivntitm, Rnd h> thi 
^^'xcrci*-c of prt'ator caro and diucrimiu'ilmu in Iho hrc<<lni(f of cattlo lii tin 
puhhc iitterohl may ]>(rha]i8 Ik* i*xcitetl, and the people kd l4> diticnKi Ih' 
inn|^to them, and e«n prexuilcd ou hy dej^ww to hniig them Uj th 
test of <X]n:n^*T\i, * 

1 ain^ill, howexp^ incliiiPi^ ndbpre to the opiiiiou that, nn^f^ir iu» r« 
the '.^kiu of the Kducation HtpiiHimtit. tho maiytor in whnh niont 
u liki Ij tyhe efflpcUKl im hy difHeiniiiutiii',; information inax*r^ Imiohh'xxu^ 
thr<^,*h luc agemy of <lie Normal bch<>olK for Iho training ot A lUag 
Masters, 'lla* pupili* iu thcHC School* orf druwu from the oouutr 
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villages and are destined to return to them as Teachers, and it seems possit 
that by giving them simple instruction as to the objects aimed at by Agri< i 
tural improvements and the gains to be anticipated from them, useful Inn 
may Iks widely spread among the actual cultivators of the soil, and gradual 
influence them in a right direction.” 

In a letter to the Bengal Government from the Secretary . 
the Landholders’ Association of the 2l6t October 1864, it 
stated:— 

•' The formation of an Agricultural class in some one or more of the Ediu; 
tional Establishments supported by Government under a Professor or Instruct 
well grounded in the principles of Agriculture and of Agricultural Chemistry. 

“ The class from which the Committee have the greatest hopes is that of tl 
Talookddrs and the sons of Traders and Artisans whose fathers have acqoirt 
moderate 'Wealth, and have invested it in the purchase of land. Many of tl: 
smaller Talookdars are resident on their properties, and many arc understood \ 
lave portions of their land in their own possession, or at least under tlicir ow 
control, and if these men had the opportunity of attending an Agiiciilturi 
class when at School or College, it may be hoped 'vhat some of them would .ippl 
the teaching they had received to the improvement of their crops. 

“ This seems to the Committee the most likely means of introducing improve 
modes of cultivation, and of gradually breaking down the prejudice wliic 
separates Practical AgiiciiUiiro from Kdncatitni, and if a certain iiiimher of thes 
small Talookdars and sons of Tradesmen and Artisahs should take to improve 
inent and succeed, the most intelligent ot the ryots would adopt the sy>tcn 
winch they saw to pay, and would learn, from observation and practical cv 
pcrieiice what they never could have been taught from theoretical ediic.itioii ii 
the bchools.” 

The Secretary of the Agricultural Society recommendc th: 
study of Agriculture in the Normal Schools, 

The Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association 
which is composod chrclly ot Zemindars, ivrites :i— 

Tbo Committee tlecm it Jiigbl^’ desirable that some arrangements sbonb 
1)0 made for rendering instruction in Agriculture a part of the gene’*al‘JAlu nh 
of Kducation in tbmeountry, Tbcy admit lliat it would be premature to C'^tabiid' 
an Agricultural College The maintenance of such an Institution would 1 h 
attonded with an ex|>onse which would not Ix'ju'*tilie<l in the present ix)siti*ii ol 
tbingH. Hut the Conunittec thiitk the object aimed at may he attained by the 
estahhdmient of Agricultural TeachorMiips in Vcrnactilar Village Schools in the 
way suggested by lhihjp*narnnohun lhinerjeo,«aft it will bring a knowledge of 
inn^ove<l Agriculture'^ithin ca><y reach of tliat class of the community who .ire 
diiectly engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and Vo whom it is likely to prove 
ul the gre itcst use and iiiiportnnco. 

** Hv way of Riipplcmcnt to the above arrangement* the Committee wouM 
reconiiucnd that greater attention ma^ be directed to the study of the pliysic.il 
Bcicn(\‘s 111 the Collegiate Tiistitutious of the country, jiarticularlys to the stttdy 
of thoHO branches of science which arc allied to Practical Agriculture That 
alone can cllc^tually rcmo\o the deep-rooted prejudices which now' prevail in the 
countrj’ against Agriculture and the iiulu^trint arts generally. Chairs for some 
of the snciiccs nlrt'ady exist, and the Professorial stall may bo strongthenfd iii 
such protxirtion as mn\ bo dtvnieil advisable Kach ot the Colleges ought fu***hor 
t4>^heitipplu'd with a well furnished Liil»omtftry, wliicb, the Committee are inforiii* 
cd, none of the Motussd Colleges now ik>ss<‘ss to the dcsirc<r.extent. The IVo- 
fc-»yrs will then ha\e opportunities to introduce practical es^x*rimenU iii illiia* 
tniuon of the theonea they teach. ' ' ' 

“ Scieiititlc education will not only assist in the alternation ,/ the crops and 
tlft* renovation of the >oil, hut it wiW aid inatori.dly lu the dcvcloptneiit of Uio 
general resources of the country. Heuco it is that the Couiuittoc urge the 
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cxtou«k^>n of tho pr««cnt armn^j^cmcntd for lustructu>a in ftcienco «n<] Uio Arvotmi 
of the ntteutlou of onr »tmU‘nU in the CuUe|j;tM to tlione brai^Uett of it N^Uivb 
Are Allied to Piuctical Agriculture. 

** With a Meiv to roar up a bo<ly of quAllflod Ti'Achor*, It would bo necoiwnry* 
in the firbt nwtance, to provide for their iu«tnicilv»ii iii Uio Nvirmul 8eho*dH, 
which nre now mAintatncd for the tmtning of VdiHge Sohool^UAstem. A MaduaI 
of IVactical AgricuUnro III Ueiigrtlce m«y al*o bo prepAretl, giving a dcHcnplion 
('f the fitnls of lletig-d, their jxs.'uhiintu"*, the incntix ol their improvement or thu 
pri'»s4.‘rvHtiou of their vit ihty, the rropH AdHpt<»*l U) the «oiN, the advautAgeH of 
drainage and irrigation, llio leading priuciplc« of iinictlenl chemUtry » hi almrt, 
Auch jdoAi* about Agricultural armngemeuU and the iiiaiiagcmeut of oattle na 
mav he o.ihiIv coinpnhenHivo to the maaac’*, and the practical apphciiUou of whuh 
in iv he Ixmetleml tho country * 

** Tlv thus u'orkmg at tho two emla, that la, with tho Kugtuh CoUegea at one 
end, and the Verniicular SclnHiU at the other^ aonio go'al, the CoinuiUtAH* have 
n'A-'ii to heliovo, ina> Ihi eirootiMl, though tin*) c.m couceive that iuipnivement 
to the »h*aind extent must bo the work of time.'* 

In June 180:J, a»» Af^ricnUnial class was opened in eonneetion 
will) the Calcutta Normal School, tauffht by Hahu llurimoluin 
Mookorjee, who reported of the studi a in July 18(17 :— 

“The pnpiU of all rt)o tlin*e elaa*c« of (ho Normal Sidiool iiro admit twl to 
thia elaHri, and are tiAight through tlie inediiini ttl Ka*lurc« ftir an hour twice a 
week The suh|i*rt of atody In lUia eU^H coinpiaaen KleiuoiilAry Ihitany, Agrnul* 
ture ami Horlw iillure. 'I he tlr»t i» taught by lecture* only, Ihero Ix'ing mi elaaa 
btAik avnihvhle in Ilcogalee The leelnrea, however, arc h<» frnnuHl, ami the 
point* diM u****etl are «<Mlln*tiated by the exhibition t»t apet Imeiia, tbat Ibe want 
ol a <U*4ii bvHik I* to same extent obvuit«*d Opportunity la id»o availed ot every 
Sitnnlav hi taje Ibe more advaiK tal pupila iti the ICoyal Ikilaiiical Oaiden* loi 
pi.Kta.tl instrm tiMii, bith in ►trmlural ami avH hanatieHl Ibjfjinv ami Agneiiltiire^ 
'I be leelun H on Hoiticult^re and Agrn nlture are devoted to the Almlv of Mub, 
tb^ W'Mlea of iinpr<»ving thtun, the inaiiun^ii bf^nt iiiiled to Ibia «'otintiv, tin* 
ot propagating .iml mnltipl^tug phintx. the etlb 1 of ihtii.ite on V4*g«*t.i- 
tton, iim^ 8m h otlng Hul'pil* ii* tire g« mo illy imbohd nndtT hi'ada. 

Ill learimig IIioko Mihjert'* the liov* hav** tlie aid of a i-ioaM (teiiliHe puhlinlied oy 

and that of (erl.ioi ni‘«nii-< npt noli* wineh are ihtetldid fol piibbeatioii, 
wheiievif mitTn jejit <m tmag«imul wliill otfer 'flu la* imtea treat of the whole 
piihjet t o| AgrienUme ” 

Adutn Irivpiently roft;rs nol-<?ifly to A;;iicnllnral, but iilso to 

Medical IvlncaUon through thtj Vernacular:— 

* • * 

Previous to 1807, from fifty to one ‘liuudrod nuti^o doetors 
used to attend the ifUtivo hospital to study the practice there, und 
introduce it nitumg tlieir countrymeu—one of thofh got bo rich as 
to drive in his carriage. 

, A Vernacular ^icdi<■.ll School of thirty studciitg had previous¬ 
ly existed under Dr. Jamcbon, a kiiowlcilgc of Hiiidnstani \v;ih 
required, they received eight rupees monthly dufiiig their eoiirse 
of three years’ study, and were afterwards posted to civil oi 
Military emjiloy, on salaries of twenty or thirty rupees moiillilv, 
witli ^)onsiq«; iiistnietio'n through Hindustani was given on 
Anatomy, /latcria Mcdica, and Clinical sahjeets. J)i.^ JJietoii, 
anoflier i/ofcssor, fiuhlishjd various IJidi^ works on Medie.il 
suhjeets. f 

• Sot. —There nifiMJj 1«.> C'J/J I.J'U. in Ui’n.,4lf m "ii, eilv-.l, the A'luO / e • 

« J J A > < ' /It./ «/l 
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Medical Education in the Vernacular. 


• fa 1828, Dr. Tytler was appointed Anatomioal lecturer in tli 
Sanskrit Collfcige, with a Pundit assistant. The students not on) 
bandied the bones of the human skeleton without reluctance, bu 
in some instances themselves performed the dissection of the softe 
parts of animate—' an hospital was proposed to be connected witl 
it, as also that the passed pupils should be attached to jails.’ 

In 1842-43, Dr. Mouat, the Secretary of the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, circulated a minute stating that, on the ground of the 
expense of supplying Sub-Assistant Surgeons to the millions ol 
Bengal, it was necessary to have a class trained through the 
Bengali language, ' men who would be the only checks on the 
common vendors of poison to consist of one hundred persons 
on scholarships of five rupees monthly, trained by two professors 
selected from the passed students : when thehr studies were com¬ 
pleted, to be located at their own choice at thannas, ' thus in¬ 
creasing tenfold the usefulness of the Medical College, by bringing 
the blessings of European medicine to the hearths and homes of 
the opprest in remote stations, where Govennment dispensaries 
could not be established, and thus forming a special medical Police.’ 
The Council of Education corcUally agreed with the plan. Bam 
Komal Sen, noted for this Oriental scholarship, proposed in 
1814 Ru|)ecB 1,000 as a prize for the best translation into Ben¬ 
gali of a treatise on Anatomy, Matciia Medicu, and the treatment 
•of the principal diseases prevalent in India. In his proposal the 
Biibu stated instruction must be given through the Vernacular; the 
natives studying through an English medium, ‘ have neither time 
nor disposition, nor means to communicate to their countrymen 
the knowledge they possess. 

In January 1852, Lord Dalhousie, on the pro)>osal of 
the Bengal Government and the .Professor of the Medical Colloge,v 
passed the following Resolution :— 


“ 'liliD I’roMiUiit ill OthiU'il oiworvos tli.it liithcrto tlio stations and llosint.ila 
in a.'* \vt‘U Uu‘ Norlh-Wo*trru IVovmcvs Piii\)ul) Im\i> been sup* 

plint with I^ativo from tho IlintliistHiii cla«s in the Alcdical 

hut th.it« with cxtcusioii of Territory iiiul iiu^'ineiiUtton in tho nninlK'r of Mothral 

Now Institutions iVo , the <Ic- 

Prosont. ttoncil Im rooso. main! lor Native Doctoia 


Tt'OcUor of AnMom) and Dtssoo- Ks lU Hs 

.. . StH) fio 

ft MctUo lo • , ... 16i) I'll) 

„ Surgorv ... . ISO 

t ... . 5 5 

ftO 8ln*ruiii»rj »t Knpec* 5 

cai'h . . ... 260 350 

Tottl ptir mc»nt«m . ... 

Or p^r ftooum .. ... 7,20*1 


has con8idt?rjiblv incroAs-' 
cd. To supply thirt ilo- 
luatul, it H pro|K>804l to 
cst.iblis}) .1 Ih’ii^alt'O class 
of Native Doctors at tho. 
Medical Collcj^c af. ‘x 
U1onth?5^ coat Kii- 
pees 605^8 noted on the 

margin/* V 


This class has been a great blessing in the vilhiges dl Bengal, 
. alTordiug Medical aid t6 muiilicrs for low fees; it has been a 
peenmary success; some of the cx-studeuts make by fees as much 
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rts too Rupees i>er month, and aro the only parties calculated to 
remedy the enormous evils indicted by the iodiriij or. native 
doctor, the source of death to thousands. 

In the last Report of the Bengali Class * 0 ! tho Medical 
College, Dr. Chevers, Priueipal of the Medical College, states;_ 

“ 160 •tOiWnn nmiamcil over iVoni tin- jm-xioa, ywir, !»T »»rc mtmitiist 
into till' I.u'i'iitiite clii»o., and 17 into tlio .\i>olluviir^ goiii); a (rrHiul Uil.il 

il ;ttll i-tudi-nti at tlie coinmoiitvmout ot tlu' wwiii.ii, njjiiinst 212 iil tin' 
biirinmuK of tlio ^irevnmn i»e»Kion 'riiiH«bi>»~ nn iiicronmi of 62. niid mny In- 
riiviriiod uii »u iinUx of t'le iKi|iuliiily ul i.liiu muoui; oui^ ntudoiitt and tho 
nntno couiiuunity. 

••ofllii' llliiow adiiiiiiKi.iiu nine of tin' l.n I'nti.itc nnd 10 of tlio A)'otlioniry 
cIiKM student*, or 10, woro stipi'iidiiiriin on liu|«'. H )h-i nn niw'io , IH Mi'iuIkt" 
ot the l.uriituto iIhsu w«r« MTiiioilnr out m'l)olnr«lii|i holdoi*, 7 l.Uviiiinlo 
d«*s and 6 .ViHitlx'i .o v^il.nw studoiit*, or 1.1. w.'i'o IVi-o aludonta , 113 of tlio I.ir,.n. 
tiato il.i*.s and 31 of tho A]witln'i-ary cl.kHs, or 01 iii all, wrro ]>ayii))( ttuduiiU." 

There are 91 btudeiits ivAo fxi//, CJovernment Ihih lately 
cst.dili'.hed a Native Profes'.or of Melwifory for them, and eacli 
student Ji.tys a fee t^l one rupee monthly for the in.struelioii. 

There is a Hindustani vernaeular ehfts in tho Medical College 
whieh was ostaldi-shed many yeai'Ht ago for students designed lor 
the Army ; there are 101 ^Lisalinans and lo Hindoos studying 
in it. 

Tho limiis»a«sigru'd to this inlioduetioii prevent, our cnteriier 
oil the recent sulijeets of niglit schools and normal schools for* 
the Isaimilg ol giliiis, of the wolKiiig ol (Ik* eu'cle system oI' 
schools, and aliove all of the imjnu taut Mili|cet o( Icm.ilc ('duc.i> 
tioii whielr lias t.iUdli firm tliol, iii tJic native mind. M dm lUiii- 
dev iJIo.iketjcc, one ol till' Iiispci tors, IS now working out a jil.in 
tor a cki«s ot lions’ schools which m.iy he atteuiled liy gills up to 
celt.ml age. 

The couise of vorn.icul.ir olfue.ition owes much to tho labors 
>f B.ibii BhiidoT Mool^frjcc wlm oigaiiiscil and worked siK'crsslii lly 
Uc normal school at Hugly mainly off* tlie l>rillelpl^ of oial 
instruction, the puj^ils taking copious notes of the lectures. For 
Ins labors in eoipicetioii with guru schools, female, education, ^ec 
the Kducatioii Report, for IHtiG-CT, and isG8, Howell’s 

and Monlcijth’s Notes on Kdueatioii. 

iS'ifht Sefwoh have been iiitiodiiecd in connection with the 
pat^iabis for the instruction of adult day laborers aJ well as for those 
children who work in the d.ay, but can attend only in tho evcrmig. 
Th^ gurus aro paid one rupee for every five pupils evineiiig due 
progre,ss. B^ii Bhiidcv 'Nlookcrjco has :i50 night sehotfls nmler 
him, attc'ii«d by about 1,300 pupils, in Biirdwan,, Jbincoora, 
Miikiaijinry Miirshmltibad, Jbssoro, and Nuddej Districts ; the pupils 
arc allow^ to pay their fees in cash or kind or lai>or. . 

•Girls' chasses werts started in 18CG, in aehools in which the girls 
attend the classes along with tho boys; .at the close of March* 
there were 2,.300 girls eomiecled vMtli those classes. 



liAAn *** 1 ipving rewards to bid ^rns has 

**»« g«f«8 ^ selected now bv the vaiagere and et - 
fhJJtm® Schools; after receiving cett&catea iUy go hack 
their ^l^ee and are pmd bjr fixed salaries, subject to reaction 
^of their pupils not progressing. The people choose their own 

maps of Asia, India, Bengal, and the World. 

7Va»«iL^S«Wi?r been begun of estabUshing three JVbrmai 
Schools to provide village school-masters for their^zillaha • 
the opening of patshalas under teachers trained in these sS 

1864, and the beginning of 1868 
has provided for the system 1,125 patshalas and SS^Sai pupils. 

Maro?fRfl?1n®H“® vernacular education up to 

March 1867 m Bengal exhibit the following :— ^ 

1 Government normal vernacular schools havincr 

1,224 students on the rolls, and 3 private normal schools undef 
inspection contaimng 129 pupils. ^ 


Pt^ls. 

6,865 
8.268 • 
4.228 


J^pth under Vemaeular inetruction. SehooU. FupiU. 

Oovernment middle olau ... ... ji2 6 865 

lower „ ... __ g4 S,2G2 ’ 

Nattro girls ander inepectioD ... ... jgg x 4,228 

Seoeirnttff allowances, ' 

Vernacular middle clasa ... ,,, ]y5 ^ 

„ lower „ ... __ J037 89,666 

Native girU ... .L ... gQ gg^ 

Cnder intpe^Hon. 

Vemaeular middle diw ... 48 j 

.. lower „ ... ... 1^77 g'gyg 

Nathro girls ... ... ... J4 3g, 

Such is whot has been done, among the things which remain 
to oe dona the tollowing deserve consideration : • 

As one way of meeting the objection that if a boy ffocs to 
school he is not fit for the plongh, some knowledge of ^icuU 
tural instruction ought to be communicated in a popular wav throuffn 
class ^ots which ought to be read iu schools, and pVzes on^ht to 
be awi^eda for proficiency in them this is done w?iTi eucLs in 
Ireland ; peasant boyc exhibiting a taste for th% study m.^htSe sent 
to an mstitntion which is greatly needed for trainingWdeners 
andagrionltnnsts; at pWsent enormous sums'of money are wasted 
in importing valuable plants which the present race of gardeners do 

not Know lifkW frk ivt% ^ 


fl-S.S 
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The Grant-in-A'ul S^^sfem a failure for the wastes. 


, 1. While the pupils of English Schools have before thesi 
the prospects of a great iiuml)er of prirx^s in the jieh and 
numerous situations in every department opened to those who 
know English, Vernaouhr students have none of this, and even 
the order of Lord Ilardingc of 184t, that in all government 
•situations and oven in the lowest the man that can read or write 
should have the j>rcferonco over one who could not, has remained 
t^ this day a dead letter. 


Z. The fi'ranf-iti-ihil Jlules reijuinng a contribution of 
•help from the people is not applio.ihle to Bengal, Vhere the 
ni.iss of the people have not the ability nor the willingness to 
Contribute. 


W. G. Young, Es(]uire, the first Director of Puhlio Instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal, in ISCTi, Mrole as follows on this subject:— 

“ Tlnl tins >-\ sti m (^f nrrtiits 111 ntil), MOtt.sl im ii mciim of itmuominatmtr 
ctliimtion tlio ui <•] tlit' ttf hiis IciiliHl, anti Unit itnli^ 

tl»* jirctMMtl rxilt's Ih* iiiixIiIb (I uu»l t!i«‘ » mniitiou'* <ni wliioh *lPO -yivou In* 

rt*ltix»Hl, it iDD'st t'nntiDiu' tn fail, i-, ( la'lif\t*, Tliti nntniinoutt opimoii, not only 
of tliY 1 D'pi'i ttirs nDil insKilf, l>ut of ono pr.iotii'aMv or inlvrPHltHl 

11 ^t)io \M*rk <»t iiliititioD. anti 1 ni ly |" rliajn xt nlnro to atltl tliiil Unx 

altso, 1 Ik'Uovo, tlMf opiinoii of Iliii Honor tho Lu'uU‘miiit‘Govt'rin»r.** 


Mr.* llodgoon I’ratt, Inspector of Scliools, South Bengal, 
bore similar tcstinfoiiy 

• I tlo lint «< «• 1 GVt it ^ jy>st.i!kl< for fio\« I nnn'iit with fh»< fact. f«>rP (hont 
to 4'( in** 1 ' I all) <)t Iht < i.ii« Mi'^ioii f h »n that tIn ii m* itnrcH h.tvi* faihtl, ***'‘1 tlmi 
lh<* pilntation :in<l t'kvtitioTi of tho in ims of tin* p'rpnl it ion CTiinof jXMixihly lx* 
itlc4 to*! »*> a** (luvt rnnuiit Inmlt* il-* am «» t>y tin* Iprni'i mnl r*>n‘Vil,ioni 

I'lul tlown in tho < »r int-m anl Huh h It Mpjw irn to dm* that xn< h rnloH an' cmi of 
jil i( o ill a f ounlrv 'Gion thy \ ihin tif* IMni a1 ion mutUrly nnfolt hy the* innw 
♦ 4 tho ppojilo, t<ir tin* mb'* pro^nim* tho hii^hoxt ot intiou of tlu^ faluo of 

K<lu< iti'-n, hiv**! 'iH tluy^^ro on tin* ion thnl lln* pooph* of thm ronulry 

an* HO tlovirons of an improvtxl «h Krri[tf ion of iij**f rnrfioii, flint tliry will nrtiinlly 
pav, not onK h*»oUn;r f< • hnt < ontrihntioiid from thoir pnvaUi yciw>nrco« : why, 
1hi*» wonM Im* tofi null h to « \j> 0 ( t in m oro*< of jiluoMin Kn^thnnl, ♦iitli a civilUii- 
lion whirhji la Ix-on t \or kI* iilily '^'rossin?' for rontnrn***, ainl where the jKtopIo 
^arc hltH^tpl uifli tho aiU.intag'd that r.ico anil reli,;ioii ran confor/* 

ISPr. It. Woodrow, Inspector of Scliools, Eastern Bengal, 
■rifctc as follows .— 

" In "nntu mi ni<I f it rnariilnr SrlionU wilf prn- 

loliK RUK-Onl^iut tlii j Istvi (.nil'll, ami »ill iitUirljr lail, for purely V^Tjiacular 
be Infill®’ • * 

IjdVd Stanley^ Eifucalion Despateb gives the following 
summary of the opinion iormed by Mr. T. C. Hope, ol tlie 
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Cheap Books for Vernacular Education. 

Bombay Civil Service, “ the active and intelligent EducationaJ 
Inspector, of the Guzerat Division.” 

That officer Ims described, in strong terms, the discouragement and loss 
of time sustained by him in his attempts to secure the voluntary consent of the 
people to^he establishment of Schools under the grant-in-aid system, and the 
disappointment which frequently ensues on finding that, when the requisite* 
consent has with difficulty been obtained, persons who have acquiesced in the 
measure have drawn back from their engagement on being called on for the 
payment of their subscriptions.” 

The present Director of Public Instruction in Bengal thus 
shows the want of permanence in aided Schools after they have 
been established:— 

" It may be useful here to record that from March 1855, when the grant- 
in-aid system was first brought into operation, down to the 30th April 1862, a 
period of seven years, the number of Schools for which monthly grants were 
sanctioned amounted to 479, and that during the same period no fewer than 162 
of this number, or nearly 34 per cent, of the whole, were from time to time 
abolished. Tliis statement may lie taken as a fair indication of the great insta¬ 
bility of Schools under private management, which depend for their support on a 
source of income so precarious as monthly suBscriptions.”* 

3. Cheap Books »re still a crying want: Babu Bliudev Mookcr- 
jee in •the last report orjy echoes a general feeling when he 
states■ 

*‘A sorics of clioap cletnontary works forth© us^ of onr Pntflhalns is a, 
■tanding dcnideratuni. The prices of books hitherto iot nso Imve been coiieidcr- 
ably incroriBod, and it is apprchendcKl thut the poorer classes of our countrymen, 
for whom these institutions are especially vitcnded, can ill afTard^to purchase 
them. In the course of my inspection, I visited villages inlmbited chiefly by 
the agricultural classes of the people. On addressing them for the establishment 
of Patshalas in their villages I heard it stated in ce>ernl in^tarccs by thorn that 
the system of instruction of which I talked was too o\|>cnsivc to serve their 
purpose, that the pnrehnso of books formed i groat part of the 0 !>.j>onso of a 
(k^hool education, and that the means within their nnich were too limited to 
procure it for tbeir children. There was certainly much truth in what tliey said, 
and the only way to render oua^'*atslmlns suitable to tbo wants of thos© tor 
whom they are intended, is to introtlnco a si'ries of cheap books The price of 
the first Book of Uonding ought never to excecil half an^annn, ivhilc that of tho 
la<t should always 1^ within two annas.*" 

---- 0 - 

• Uos|>octing granU*iii‘aul bi'ing liable to fraud, the following casres 
liAve occurred in Bengal in Schools under native management 

** A raast^T complains that !»»« salary lias not been puid.o Gn enquiry, his 
receipt in full is handoil to the luHjiector The signature is admitteil to Ik* 
genuine, tho Master asserts tlint it was forccnl from him by a thri'at of di8» 
missal, and maintains, somotiinos certainly nith ]ustico. that he has not reeeive<l 
bis dne, or, perhaps, rather than lose his situation, he consents to gwe his name 
as a monthly sub^iber of a comparatively largo amount, sometimes a^Jhirtl of 
his entire pay, and only n'oei\es the diirorsnce between lii^w^miiial sajlary and Ins 
squally nominal subeeription. In some tewa?a.ses theHeconff‘4 submitted to the 
Inspector have provotl altogether imaginary. Fees, suliscnptuVis, and «ul)scrihers 
altke, though carefully cutercil in detiul,*e\ist<Ml »tbty m pajKjrl^ thcjl^dVermnent 
grant being made*io cover tho whole expense ot tho Schotd. {^lous irregiilan- 
ties of this kind were in se\ oral instances report4'<^to Oovornmenrin Coroner years 
and tho grants were i» eon»«K|uenc»' aiinuUe^l. a punishment uhich fell exclusively 
on the unfortiiQAte children, .ind did not toncU tbo real culpnta.'" 
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4. There is a dangler in Bengal of the following claaA 
of the Education Despatch of 1854 l^ing forgotten • 

*'Tlie Oovernment Scliool? ami wliether high or low, tbovild be 

rofcnnleil not aa permanent institutiont, only n* a mean* ftw^^l^eoeratlni^ a 

tlcaire and demand for education, and as models meanwUilo for imttaUon byr 
private institntions. In proportion as ilie demand for odacation in an^ given 
locality is pLmcratod, and as private inslitaliont spring np and floonaU, aU 
poMiblc aid and encouragement should lie afforded to thorn, and the Oovernm«mt» 
in place of using its jxiwcr aud rcsonrres to comptHo with parties* ahonld rather 
contract Sfid circumacrilic lU own measures of direct eilucraUon, and so shape its 
measures aa to pave the a*ay for the ulUmaio abolition of iU own ScUoola. 

• 

“ Wo look fonvartl to the time when any general system of oduewtion en* 
tircly provided by Oovernment may lie discontiuuotl. with the gradual advanoo 
of the system of grantson-aid, and when many of tins existing Ooyemmeut 
institutions, cspivially those of the higher order, may lie safely closed, or trails- 
fcrrcHi to tho uiansgomcnt local liodios under the control of, and aided by, tho 
State,” 

But the urgent question at present is money. 

» 

Twenty-three Norinal Schools, and an ample supply of school 
hooks are available. Tho main* difficulty * in Bengal now is a 
pecuniary one—funds. C20fl,000, accoisling to the estimate of the 
Director of Public Instruction, havo boi^n applied for, to organise a 
pystqpi of Vernacular Education, and it is calculated that £180,000 
will ultimately he fcqiiisitc for the maintenance of 40,000 Patshalas 
or Village Schools in Bengal; the present cx]>ondituro mainly for 
high Education hciiig ahout hi<10,000. 

But how is this ex|*>nR 0 to l»c mot ? 

It4ias 1>ocn shown •hy Howell in his Note on Edncjition that 
(lovcrnmcnt cannot increase the grant to education in Bengal from 
Imperial Revenues without taxing and poorer parts of India 

for Bengal, whoso rich plains can yield much to the Imperial 
Revenue. Tho Education Authoritres, prior to the Despatch of^l 850, 
advdfcated a local cess for education ; it w.is tlici* suggested as fcasi- 
hle hy the Home Government, it has hecn justified on this ground. 

If, therefore, it is* essential, even to the material otlvanccmcnt, , 
and to the true prosperity of the people, that the general hulk ot 
tli€ village* population should receive education, and tho General 
Revenues of the State cannot hear the cost, it is not unfair that 
the slftire of tho produce of the land left with too- proprietor 
sliq^dd hear the burden of the cost, and this, the rather, because 
thc«p«rsons wheM^rcctly hcneQt are almost wholly agriculturists. 
That as tho^mpost is levied mainly for the benefit of the 
agriculti^l p^ulation, jt may/noet fairly be levied upon tho>Iaifd. 
That the%esi# when 80 impost, though in every sense a true 
tax, anjJ alilmngh levied hy the same machinery and from tho eamc 
siTurce as a land lax, is equally in every* sense distinct and 
separate from it.” 
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A local land cess icorls well m Bomla^. 

* Mr. Laing, the Financial Minister, propounded the principle 
in bis Budget Speech for 1861-62, when be said— 


^ “ If this great empire is ever to have the roads, the Schools, the local 
Police, and the other instruments of civilization which n flonrishiiig country 
ought to possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial Government can find 
either the money or the management.” 


the principle is being adopted throughout India with success ; 
in Scind the people see the advantages it brings with it; thj 
working of the Bombay cess system is thus described in the 
Directors’ Report for 1865-66 :— 

_“One main causo_of the _ School extension, now taking place in Western 
India, has been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 12 
Collectorates of the Presidency, viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandcish 
Sattnra, Tanna, Poona, Eutuagherry, Belgaum, Gharwar, Canara, and Kullad- 
ghee. This cess having been imposed at a time of great agricultural prosperity, 
appears not to have been unpopular with the people. The Educational Inspectors 
report on it as follows:— 

“ ‘ That this cess is popular with the people, and that they recognise the 
advantages to bo derhed from its judiciouf\,administrntion, would appear from 
the fact that, in several places where it has not hitherto been levied, the people 
have come forward aijd volunteered to pay it. This has been the case in some 
villages of the Nusserapoor Talooka of the Tanna Collcctoratc, and in sever.ii 
detached villages of the Poona Collcctorate. 

“ ‘ This year we have had tho full benefit of the local cess, which has 

enabled us to open a large numlier of Vernacular Schools, and to erect School- 

houses m places where they were most urgently reqmreO, as mentioned above 
The cess is, I believe, paid willingly, and the people appear to bo fully ahvo* 
to the benefits to be derived from it; and from the large increase in the number 
of scholars, it is evident that they are determined to avail thomsMves of its 
benefits to the utmost.’ ” 


In Bombay one of the Inspectors, Mr.' Russel, reports_ 

" The cess operations have already begun to bring the subject ef popular 
education before both the masses and their rulers ill a somewhat different and 
clearer light than before.^ The people are beginning to look on Schools as 
necesrary popular institutions, -yd not merely as a part of the administiativo 
machinery of a foreign government, with which they have little or no concern 
The cess-payers now want something in return for their -money, and the schooi 
attendance of the agricultural classes is increasing. The troublesome and pre- 
ranous_resource of ^pnlar contributions’ for schoolmasters’ salaries is ihsMnsed 
fo^ the cess (but the people arc too .apt to think that the cess 

ground for ref«^ng further local contiibutions, oven when urgently needed' 
Another good effect of the cess is tho good example it sets to Inamdars, Jagliee^-' 
5n "an ‘i’ operations, however humb'le at preset 

in the neighbouring British territory. Eor instance, I and my deputiL have 

l^ied for them non-government villages to get the Lhool cess 


Mr. Curtis, another Inspector, states as follows • 

A.J.—"Incontinues popul.ir, and from the nnmcr,.fls petitions received 
^ ^m the P“ple for schools and school-houses, it seems that t^y are determined 
to^eceive the fiill benefit of tho money tl^y contribute towarifitho extension of 
Eduction. In lyany places where now school-houses, eref^cd ,rom Local 
Fun^, were uyd for the first time, the people raised subscriptich.s to fLt the 
pupils, and ma^ the ^y one of rejoicing j and thw without Ly hint ."rom our 
Ilepartment. The suih of Ruiiees 428 in nine places in the Surat Collectoratc 
alone was subscribed and spent iu tbis manner 
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" The expenditure of the local oesa hea been strictljr liimted ta meeting- 
(in the first place) the wants of the people for Vernacular, or^a we call it, 
‘Primary’ Education. And the operation of this rule is most satntary. The 
money collected has been expended on the sort of schools required by the class 
of people (the cultivators) by whoqt it was subscribed. Ayd the. result has 
been to infuse into this class, for the first time, some interest in Education. 

I have been struch, when travelling in the country districts, by the large pro¬ 
portion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every Vill^e School. The 
people, as a rule, look upon the local Educational cess as a voluntary contri¬ 
bution : they feol a certain amount of pride and pleasure in it, and are apparently 
eager id looking for advantages to be derived from it.” 

The proposed local cess is new ia Bengal, iut the • emergency is 
pressing, as Sir F. J. Halliday, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
in his celebrated Minute on Police and Criminal Justice in Bengal, 
observes 

“ While the mass St the people remain in their present state of ignorance 
and debasement, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless and vain. 
Above nil things that can be done by us for this people is their gradual intellec¬ 
tual and moral advancement through the slaw but certain means of a widely 
spreading popular system of vomaculu education.” 

Mr. Murdoch, in his pamphlet on*National Education in 
India, assigns the following as special grounds why mass education 
is necessary:-— 

*, "1. To pi^tect thamfrom opj^ession. Tlie bmtish ignorance of the ryots 

counteracts the best efforts of the higher authorities to shi^d them from injus¬ 
tice. They arc subjected to illegal exactions from Zemindars, petty Govern- * 
ment Officers, and the Police. The last have been ‘ modelled and re-modelled,' 
but with little ipiprovement. 

“ All ffre agreed tllbt the prinlUry duty of Government is to afford protection, 
ThU seems impossible in India, unless the people are, in some measure, educated, 

“2. To prevent alsurd alarms endangering the peace (^f the country. H. 
Carre Tucker, Esquire, C. B., in his letter to Lord Stanley, gives the following 
illustrations of the manner in whicU.4ie people are a prey to the most foolish 
rumours: ‘ A report that Government intended to boil them down for their fat 
cleared Simlah bf hill tqep ! A cltfver rogue in Goruckpoor is said to have made 
• his fortune by preceding Lord Hastings’ Camp as puweyor of fat little children 
for the Governor Gen|ral’s breakfast!’ In 1862 miscreants in Oude levied con¬ 
tributions in villages, pretending that they had been ordered by Government to 
aet them on fire. . Had the sepoys received a sound education, tlva Mutiny would 
not have occurred. • 

Co promote mnitary reform. India is generally supposed to be the 
birth-place of that fell disease, cholera, which has more than once carried devasta- 
tjpn round the globe. Bich and poor are equally ignorant ofrthe laws of health. 
Open drains, reeking with filth, often surround the mansions of native million¬ 
aires. The annual mortality from preventible causes is frightful. 

* “4. T<;^gdevelype the resourced of the country, and improve the todal con¬ 

dition of thf peopled As the brutes are governed by instinct, so the masses of 
India hlin^ follow custom. In most cases, it is a sufficient reason for the rejec- 
ti*nS5>f a.n#proposal, hftwevor nflich adapted to benefit them, that tnefr ancestors 
never di^nch a thing. Education would do much to* call forth the enormous 
la^nt wealth of India. ^ 

“ 6. To elevate the people intellectually, morally, and religiously. Other 
considerations affect only tins life; the reasons now urged are lusting as eteruity.” 
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Conclmion. 


On thp effect of Elementary Schools in improving the 
habits of the pupils, the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab remarks 


soifie districts the efiect of Government Vcmacuisr Schools on the man- 
ners and habits of the boys is very remark- 
Effeote of Schools on habits of boys. i858.59^wlien many of theseSchoola 

were drst established^ the widest reports were circulated, and it was asserted 
that Government, after collecting all the little boys, intended to send them dowm 
to Calcutta with some ulterior object that was not clearly explained, but in a short. 
time tho schokrs were read/ to come in from any distance for an examination. 

When the discipline mniokinedm a disMls^inU the appear at 

an examinltioD are neat and clean in their persons, and are provided with evepr 
reqviiaitc, such as paper, peas, ink, &c., <tc. This js particalarJy the case in tho 
liOodhianKh District (where the standard of education in Village Schools also is 
unusually high), and is to bo attributed to the active supervision of the Chief ' 
Mohurir. The effect produced by many of our Village Schools in teaching 
habits of neatness, order and cleanUuesa to the rural population is of great 
importance.^' 


In Bengal, where the educated and upper stratum of Native 
Society is practically indifferent to the education of the 
masses, it is tho more incumbent on the' State to take up the 
interests of that dumb iinimal the "ryot,—the peace of the country 
is at stake. On the question of mass education, and the social 
elevation which must be its result, depends to a great extent 
the contentment of the people, the purging the Courts from bribery 
by an enlightened public opinion, the development of the agricul¬ 
tural and commercial resources of India. 


On the other hand, its neglect must bring on what Sir J. Key 
Shuttleworth, the great English Educationist, has' so well stated : 
“ The sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of the contrasts 
between luxury and destitution ; vast accumu’ations and ill-re< warded 
toil; high cultivation and barbarism; the enjoyment of political 
privileges, and the exclusion (from all rights by ignorance <or 
indigence.” 

■ J. LONG. 


Cdicvlla, July 31i, 1868. 
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.■ TO 
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VERNACULAB EDUCATION. 
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From W. Adam, Esquire, to the Right Hon’ble Lord William 

Cavendish Bentinok,.K. C. B., G. C. H., Governor Geaeral 

of India,—Dated ithe 2nd January 1835. 

My Lord,—At your Lordship’s‘request, I have 
the honor to address you in waiting on the subject to 
which my recent personal communications with your 
'Lordship have Ijad principal reference. Having sub¬ 
mitted a proposal to institute an investigation into the 
actual state of educatio’n in this country, with a view 
to ulterior measures for its extension and improve¬ 
ment, and the object of tha£ proposal being approved 
by youf Lordship, I have been instructed to describe 
the mode in which the plan might be carried into 
’etfecl, and to furnish an estlftiate of the monthly 
expense that would ^hereby be incurred. A brief 
reference to the considerations that recommend* the 
design is requisite td render those details intelligible. 

,2. It is asshraed that Government is desirous of 
en'ci^uraging education amongst all classes of its sub¬ 
jects, whether <3hristians, Mahomedans, or Hindoos, as 
a means of improving their condition b/ a better 
knojvledge of the arts of life that minister to human 
wants ^ of purifying and, elevating their character by 
moral and ir/.tellectual instruction; and of qualifying 
them at. on/e to appreciate the benevolent interfttons 
and salutary measures of Government, and to give to 
those measures the moral force derived from the 
support of an intelligent and instructed population. 
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Without this moral force, which education only can 
create,' Government, however, benevolently adminis¬ 
tered, is but the will of the strongest which finds no 
response* where physical power does not reach, a*^d 
legislation, however wisely devised, is but a dead 
leUer, which reposes in the statute book, is barely 
enforced in the Courts, and out of them is inert end 
unknown. 


Such being the understood objects of Govern- 
. . . ment in promoting educa- 

Ihe object of investigation, , • j. xi. 

tion m this country, the 


question arises—“ "What are the best means to be em¬ 
ployed for that purpose ?” Without disputing any 
of the answers that have been or may be returned to 
this question, I have ventured to suggest that a preli¬ 
minary inquiry without which jsverj scheme must 
want a foundation to rest upon is—“ What is the 


actual state of edueation amongst the various classes 
into which the population of the country is divided ?” 


When the population of a country is homogeneous. 


speaking the same language, professing the same reli¬ 
gion, and having common interests, such an investiga¬ 


tion might be the less necessary; but where the 


more instructed portion of the population is separated 
from the less instructed portiop by differenq^ of lan¬ 


guage, as in Scotland ; by difference of language and 
religion, as in Ireland-^ and by the further difference, as 
in India, caused by the relative position of foreigners 
and natives, conquerors and conquered, it is indispen¬ 
sable. In such cases it is only by a careful attempt 
to map the moral and intellectual condition of a people 
that we can understand either the extent of their 


knowledge or of their ignorance, discover either ./hat 
they possess or what they need, and adapt the means 
employed to the end we desire to accomplish. In a 
recent investigation into the state of education in the 
Highlands of Scotland, it was proved*^ that thousands 
oot^l^ not read, natives of a country where it had 
been proudly boasted that all werh educated. A similar 
investigation into the state of education in India may 
perhaps show, hot that the people are less, but ihat 
they are more, instructed than we suppose, and that 
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they have institutions among them both for the pui< 
poses of common education and for the propagation 
or rather preservation of the learning they possess. 
The institutions to which I refer will prqbably be 
found defective in their organization, narrow and con¬ 
tracted in their aim, and destitute of any principle of 
e:jitension and improvement; but of their existence the 
large body of literature in the country, the large 
body of learned men who hand it down from age to 
age, and the large proportion of the populatfon that 
can read and write, are proofs. Of course, I do not 
mean to intimate that their existence has been 
hitherto unknown, 'but that their number, their 
efficiency, their resources and the possibility of employ- 
I ing them as auxiliaries in the promotion of education 
have not been sufficiently considered. 

4. To whatever extend such institutions may 
exist,, and in whatever condition, they may. be found, 
stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present 
the pnly true and sure foundations on which any 
scheme of general or national education can be esta¬ 
blished., We may deepen and extend the foundations, 
wo may imprpve, enlarge and beautify the super¬ 
structure, but these are 1>he foundations on which 
the buckling should be raised. All men, particularly 
uni nstracted and half-instructed men, attach the same 
importance to forms as to substance, and as forms are 
merely conventional, it is desirable in the work of 
refojrm to disemharra^* ourselves of opposition foujrded 
'on the overthrow o:^ ancient forms, and to enlist on 
our side the prepossessions in favor of their continued 
use. Besides, there is a probability thdt those forms, 
if isot at the.period of their original adoption, yet by 
long continued usage are suited to the manners, habits, 
and general character of the people whom we desire to 
ber»efit, and that any other forms which we might seek 
to establish wduld in reality be less fitted to supply 
their place. All schemes for the improvement of edu¬ 
cation? the 3 ^'’efore, tcf be efficient and permanent, Should 
be based u^on the existing institutions of the country, 
transmitted from time immemorial? familiar to the 
conceptions of the people, and. inspiring them with 
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respect and veneration. To labor successfully fOr 
them, Ve must labor with them ; and to labor 
successfully with them, we must get them to labor 
willingly rand intelligently with us. . We must make 
them, in short, the instruments of their own improve¬ 
ment ; and how can this be done but by identifying 
ourselves and our improvements with them and their 
institutions ? To do this, we must first ascertain what 
those institutions are, their actual condition, and 
every circumstance connected with them that can be 
made to contribute to the object in view. To make 
this important preliminary inquiry is the service for 
which I have offered myself to yotir Lordship. 


6. In obedience to your Lordship’s orders, I 
„ , ,, have now to state the man- 

Moao uf invostiffabion. • ... 

^ ner in wmen I would pro- 
pose that this serving should be performed. There 
are two descriptions of places with regard to which a 
somewhat different mode of investigation will be neces¬ 
sary, viz., first, principal towns or seats of learning, as 
Calcutta, Nuddea, Dacca, Moorshedabad; secondly, 
districts, as Jessore, Midnapore and Purneah. 


6. With regard to the fornser—Taking up my 
residence at one of the principal towns or seats of 
learning, I would, with the aid of my Pundit lind 
Moulavee and by friendly communication with ^ the 
respectable inhabitants and learned men of the place, 
make an enumt^ration or list of the variouse. institutions 
for the promotion of education; clar.sify them according’ 
to the denominations of which they may consist, 
whether Hindoos, Mahomedans, or Christians; pub¬ 
lic, private, charitable; examine each institution‘ of 
each clas^ with the consent of the parties concerned, 
and make a memorandum on the spot of the number 
of the pupils; the nature and extent of the course 
of instruction in science and learning?* the resources 
o£ the institution, whether public or private ; if public, 
whelfier they, appear to be bfidciefatly and-legltimately 
applied, the estimation in which the inl^titution is 
held by the cominunity to which 'it belongs, and the 
possibility or means of raising the character and 
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enlarging the usefulness of any single institutionj or 
of ft whole class. Having exhausted the institutions 
of one class, I would proceed to another, and from 
that to a thitd, repeating the same process in each, 
•until I had obtained a complete knowledge of the state 
of education in the whole town and neighbourhood. 
The memoranda thus taken down on the spot and at 
the instaift, the fruits of personal knowledge and direct 
observation, would supply the materials from which 
•a full and methodical report would be furnished to 
(government. 

7. A somewhat different mode must be employed 
in investigating the* state of education in a district 
where common schools and schools of learning are 
indiscriminately scattered over a large surface.- In 
tliat case, fixing my principal residence at the head 
station • of the zillah, I would diverge from it in all 
directions to the extreme bounds of the district, 
passing one, two, three, or more days at one place, 

• •according as objects of investigation of the kind 
connected with ‘ my immediate duty presented them¬ 
selves, ontering freely into communication with parents, 
teachers, and. pundits on that subject, examining 
schools, both comthon arfd learned, and, as in the 
foi^er#ca8e, making, my memoranda at the time for 
furare guidance in preparing a report. After having 
completed the range of one district, I would proceed 
to another, until I had in this manner gone over the 
whole country assigned to my investigation. 

8. The number and frequency of my reports 
must depend upon the greater or less abundance of 
the materials with which observation and inquiry* 
mdy supffiy* me. I should commence my labors with 
the purpose of furnishing a separate repqrt on the 
state of education in each principal town and in each 
disrtrict as soon as it has been examined, for there may 
be circumstailtfes connected with the state of educa¬ 
tion in the town or district demanding early attention 
eithei^fbr the purpose of remedying what is evil, or 
encouraging what is,good. It is also possible, how¬ 
ever, that one district may be so enffrely a picture of 
another, with reference to this particular subject, 
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ttiat a separate report for each will be unnecessary. 
When shall have gone the tour of a province,' as 
of Bengal, Behar, Allahabad, or Agra, it would seem 
proper thsit I should then furnish a general report, 
condensing the details of the previous district reports, 
confirming and amplifying or qualifying and correcting 
the statements and opinions they contain by the 
results of more comprehensive observation, and draw¬ 
ing those general conclusions which can be safely 
grounded only on an extensive induction of particulars, 
A general report upon school books and books of 
instruction, or a separate report upon those in each lan¬ 
guage, distinguishing those that a'^e most useful, point¬ 
ing out when labor and money have been misapplied, to 
prevent a recurrence of the same evil, and indicating 
the department of knowledge iil which chiefly defects 
remain to be supplied, is also a desideratum. 

9. It will be for your Lordship to determine the 
limits as to space and time within which this investi¬ 
gation is to be conducted. It may either be limited 
to the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and the two districts 
of Midnapore and Cuttack in Orissa subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William, or, according to the 
pleasure of your Lordship and the* Home ’Authorities, 
it may be extended to the provinces subject,,to the ’ 
Presidency of Agra. The moral and intellectual Au¬ 
dition of the latter is„ less fully and less accuraitely 
known than even that of the former. If experience 
shall show that the information collected regarding 
the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is useful, the enquiry 
might be extended to the other Presidencies. With 
regard to time, I have no other data to guide me than 
those which are afforded by the fact that.Dr, Fraucis 
Buchanan was appointed by the ’ Government of the 
Marquis Wellesley to investigate the agricultural and 
commercial statistics of the provinces then subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, and that, according 
to.mv information, he employed the years 1805, 1806, 
and 1807 in his re-searches.* Coifsidering the -^neces¬ 
sity and importance of care in authenticating, and 
deliberation in 'reporting, facts on the subject of 
education in this country ; the difficulties which may 
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be reckoned on in every new attempt ; and. tile 
impossibility of travelling during the height of the 
rains in the plains of Bengal; I do not anticipate that 
less time will be occupied in my inquiries, if, they are 
•directed to be extended over the same space. 

10. I have next to furnish an estimate of the 


^ ^ expense that will be incurred in 

carrying this design into effect. Since 
your Lordship has required me to include, in this 
•estimate the sum requisite for my personal' remu¬ 
neration, which I should have gladly left entirely to 
your Lordship’s decision, I trust my suggestion on 
this head will be Viewed with indulgence. I do not 
offer to engage in this undertaking merely for the sake 
of a livelihood, but support and provision for my family 
fs one of the objects to which it is my duty to look. 


and when I mention to your Lordship that for the last 
six years I have had a net salary of Rupees 700 per 
month, for the discharge of what certainly were 
laborious but quiet and sedentary duties, your Lord- 
ship will probably not think me unreasonable if I 


propose* the same moirthly sum as my personal remu¬ 
neration for duties still more laborious, since they 
will exact.both mbch bcTdily toil and considerable 


m^tai activity. If your Lordship, considering the 
importance of the duties to be discharged, and the 
responsibility of the agent to*be employed, that I am 
offering to the use, of G.overnment the knowledge 
and.experience of mature age and the results of 17 
years’ residence and studies in India, that' I shall 


devote my undivided attention to the duty with which 
1* may be charged—and that I ask and expect no* 
pension ‘and have no other resource whatever; if, 
considering these things, your Lordship should think 
the sum I have mentioned too low for my personal 
reipuneratioiu I shall be thankfuL for any addition 
which your Lordship mdy deem proper. 


lA. The other principal items in the eStirnate 
consist of the establishment I must maintain and my 
travelKng expenses. • Finding it difficult to fix these in 
my own case, I sought to ascertain from the Civil 
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Auditor’s Office the amount of Dr. Buchanan’s allow¬ 
ances, and I have learned that a sum of 440 Sicca 
Rupees was allowed him for establishment .alone. 
This for rpe is unnecessarily large, and I have reduced 
it to the following scale :— 


Ohe Maulavi 

One learned Brahmun ... 

One Writer or Copyist .. 

One Duftry at 8, Stationery 33 
Tw6 Hurkarus, at 6 
Two Borknndazes, at 8 


Sa. Rapees 

j) ’ 

>> 


60 

60 

40 

40 

12 

16 


Totj^l Sa. Rupees 318 

< 

I have not ascertained what were Dr, Buchanan’s 
travelling expenses, but it is probable that they were 
included in his personal allowance, which was Sicca 
Rupees 1,500 per month.' Estimating my travelling 
expenses separately, &.nd including under that item 
boat hire, palkee and palkee-bearers, tent and kliala- 
sees, extra pay to personal servants, and small presents' 
for the encouragement of deserving teachers and 
students, I do not suppose that the whole can be less 
than 200 Rupees per month. I should apprehend 
that my travelling expenses during eight or nine 
months of the year will rather exceed than fall short 
of that sum ; but on the other hand, although I shall 
be frequently, I shall' hot be always, on the move, 
and the saving at one time will ^ balance the deficit at 
another. In regard both to establishment and tra-, 
veiling expenses, I avow that I write in considerable 
„ uncertainty of what is really necessary for the efficient 
performance of the service, and it is quite as probqble 
that in some respects I may have over-rated as in 
others that I have under-rated the expense; but I 
trust your Lordship will be satisfied that, upon the 
whole, I have kept within moderate lin^its. According 
to this estimate the total monthly expense, consisting 
of* personal allowance, establishment, and trayelling 
expenses, will be Sicca Rupees 1,118 per month. I 
submit the whole, to the correction which your Lord¬ 
ship’s better information may supply, and have the 
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honor to be your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant. 

W. ADAM. 

P. S .—Since writing paragraph 9, I have had 
reason to believe that there is some mistake in the 
particular years assigned to Dr. Buchanan’s survey, 
■'Srhich did'not end but commenced in 1807. 

W. A. 
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Lord W BriilincJc’.^ Minute on Vernneular Education. 


rJtiiiiitp l)j- Hi'S Excellency the Govfrnor Genkrai,, datad 
*“ Calcutta, the 20th January 1835. 


As it now seems an universally admitted axiom, 
that education and the knowledge to be imparted by 
it can alone effect the moral regeneration of India, 
nothing need be said in support of this principle. 
Nor will it be necessary here to advert to the various 
questions connected with education, which at present 
occupy the public mind, as to the particular languages 
to he cultivated, and to be adopted in the transaction 
of public business, or upon the various other subjects 
connected with public instruction, because all these 
questions will, I presume, at a very early period, 
come before Council from the General Education 
Committee. 

But there is one yery material fact still wanting 
to be known, the actual state of Native education, that 
is, of that which is carried on, as it probably has been 
for centuries, entirely under Native manageinent. 
This information, which Government ought at any 
rate to possess, regards a most important part of the 
statistics of India. A true estimate of the Native 
mind and capacity cannot well be formed without it. 
But at this time, when the establishment of education 
upon the largest and most useful basis is become the, 
object of universal solicitude, it is essential to ascer¬ 
tain, in the first instance,'the number and descriptions 
of the Schools and Colleges in the Mofussii; the 
extent to which instruction is carried; the know¬ 
ledge and sciences taught in them'; the means by 
which they are supported, with all the particulars 
relating to their original foundation; and their past 
and present prosperity. The same enquiry wiil point 
out the dreary space, if any, where the huftan mind 
is ^.baudoned to entire neglect. I think it very likely 
that the interference of Government with education, 
as ‘with most of the othev Native Institutions with 
which we have too often so mischievously meddled, 
might -do much more harm than good. ' Still it 
behoves us to have the whole case before us, because 
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it is possible that the aid of Governmentj if inter¬ 
ference be carefully excluded, might be very usefully 
applied, and very gratefully received, and a sfill more 
important end might be attainable, of making their 
institutions subsidiary and conducive to any* improved 
‘general system, which it may be hereafter thought 

proper to establish. 

• 

• While writing this paper, there has passed, in 
circulation, a letter from the Government of Fort St. 
Greorge, transmitting a report from the Board of Public 
Instruction at that Presidency, upon the present state 
of the Government Schools. 

• 

I collect from this document, that in 1823 there 
existed in the Madras Territories no less than 12,498 
institutions for education, supported partly by the 
endowment of Native Princes, bijt chiefly by the 
voluntary contributions of thq people. In addition 
to these, the Government of Madras have established 
Collectorate ^ and 67 Tehsildaree Schools. The 
annual expense is stated to be Rupees 24,920. I do 
not know when thti Government introduced tliis 
measure ; but if it took place in 1823, as I conjecture, 
a sum, amounting* to butween twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds, seems to have been very needlessly 
expended. 

‘The report describes these Government Schools 
to have been a fai4irc, Qwing, in great measure, 
^to the inefficiency of the teachers, 4n consequence 
of their being badly paid and badly selected! to the 
want of a due* sujierintendence on the part of the 
local functionaries, under whom they were placed; 
an(J, as is Said in paragraph 10, to errors in their 
original formation. A reform is proposed,* in which 
wdll be found many judicious suggestions, the princi- 
palV)^ which aqd one the best entitled -to attention is 
the improving and strengthening the Central Presidency 
Institution. With, respejct to the Colleotoratek. and 
Tehsildaree Schools, it appears to me that more has 
be^en attempted than.was practicable, ^nd that it would 
have been much better to have established a few good 
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iiistitutions, with well-appointed teachers of every kin^, 

• Presiden-y, Southern Division, Mysore, COnfincd pCrhapS to the 
Oude Districts, Northern Ciroiirs, Masulipatam. gix* great divisioDS ioto 

which the Madras Presidency is formed, where in¬ 
struction of a superior order might have been obtained,, 
and to which Natives of all ranks and classes would 
have gladly had recourse, as in the case of the Hindoo 
College, for the higher education which is there 
afforded. 

Proin these would have naturally gone forth, 
Teachers of the best kinds in all languages and sciences, 
and, without any further effort on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment, true knowledge must-have gradually made 
its way. 

It is not my intention to ma,ke any proposition in 
relation to this Report, because it v/ill be, of course, 
transmitted to the General Education Committee for 
their remarks and suggestions. 

Upon the expediency of possessing the existing, 
state of instruction throughout our territories, there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt; and the point for consi¬ 
deration seems to be as to the mode of obtaining it, 
whether by calling upon the local functicnaries for a 
report of all institutions within their districts, or to 
employ, as in England, a special deputation for the 
purpose. The first mode would be attended with no ex- * 
pense, but we could not expect from it that fullness 
of ipformation and accuracy of ’detail which could 
lead to any safe conclusion or practical result. 

Nothing but a close insight into these institutions, 

‘ and an enquiry into the feelings of the people therh- 
selves, which cannot be made directly by olficial autho¬ 
rity with any prospect of success, and without exciting 
distrust, could elicit the information and all the data 
requisite for any future measure. The importancq of 
the subject would well deserve the exclusive time and 
attei\tion of a commission composed of the ablest of 
our servants ; but neither men nor' money adequate to 
the purpose could at this moment be conveniently 
spared. 
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I am of opinion, however, that hy a deputation, 
can the object be alone accomplished. There ^appens 
to be an individual, peculiarly qualified for this under¬ 
taking, Mr. Adam. This gentleman came to India 
seventeen years ago as a Missionary, and hits latterly 
teen the Editor of the India Gazette. With consider¬ 
able ability he possesses great industry and a high 
qUaracter . for integrity. His knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages, and his habits of intercourse with the Natives, 
give him peculiar advantages for such <in enquiry. 
The paper which he drew up at my request will better 
show than anything I can say the correct views with 
which he is disposed to undertake such, a commission, 
and the remuneration he proposes appears within 
reasonable limits. His report upon any one zillah or 
section of the territory, would enable the Government 
at once to determine whetlier the task was well execu¬ 
ted, and the information bbtained ’worth the charge 
incurred for it. I should think* that two or perhaps 
three years would more than complete the enquiry, 
because, the ndt-work of the institutions of one or 
more zillahs being ascertained, it is probable that thei’e 
•would be found so much similarity in the general out¬ 
line as not ^o rhake.necessary a particular enquiry into 
the details of every zillah, and the Commissioner, being 
always* in communication with the local Ofllcers, need 
after a period confine his exarnination to those insti¬ 
tutions which might be remaiTcable for some peculiar 
distinction. 

Tf the Council^ agree in this recommendation, I 
would propose that Mr. W. Adam be selected for this 
duty, with a c’onsoiidated allowance of Rupees 1,000 ■ 
for* all expenses, with the exception of travelling 
charges, for which he should make a separate bill upon 
honor.* 

W. BENTINCK. 

I CONCUE entirely in the above proposition. 

H. BLUNT. 

A ROSS. 

\V. .MORISON. 



FIRST REPORT 


ON THK 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 

BY 

MR. W. ADAM, 

1885. 

• 

The importance of more extended and systematic efforts for the 
promotion of Native education being strongly felt, it has been 
deemed a necessary^ preliminary measure to institute an investi¬ 
gation into the number and efficiency of the various descriptions 
of schools and colleges already in operation throughout the country, 
exclusive of regimental schools, and institutions under the imme¬ 
diate superintendence and control of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction. To know what the country needs to be done 
for it by Government, we must first know what the country has 
done and is doing for itself.'" This investigation has been placed 
under the direction of the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and that body have, in the first place, authorised tlrepre-" 
paration of a report, in which it is proposed to exhibit a clear and 
connected view of all that is known, or can be collected from good 
authority, respecting the present actual state of education in each 
district. Such a report will show, both wlijat is already known and 
wliat yet remains to be ascertained, and will thus in some measure 
contribute to rescue from oversight or neglect, the icsults of 
former investigations, and at the same time give a right direction 
to the further personal and loCal inquiries that have been ordei^d 
by Government. 

The materials for this purpose exist in a very dispersed slate, 
but they have been found to accumulate so much, th<at it has been 
judged proper to limit the report which is now submitted, to the 
.province of Bengal, reserving the information that has been c< 1- 
lected regarding the state of education in the other provinces for 
future reports. The sources from which the principal facts and 
statements hyve been drawn are five. The first is the Buchanan 
Reports, which are deposited in the office of the Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, and to which ready access has been aflTorded. They 
originally extended to the districts' of Dinajpdr, Rangpur, and 
Purniya in Bengal, besides several districts in Behar ; but the 
vofunj^ containing chapters on the state of education in the 
Bengal district of*Rangpur, and in the Behar distiict of Shaha- 
bad are unfortunate[y missing. The chapters on the ot.ite of 
education contained in the reports on Dinajpur and Burniya, 
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o/ which the Ibrrnci’ has been published, and the latter exists onliy 
in manuscript, I have condensed, adding entire the tables which 
Dr. Buchanan compiled relating to this subject in tho^ districts. 
The second source from which I have drawn materials is the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, vihich furnish 
■information in more scattered details and in a less precise and 
definite form, but which contain much that is valuable 
and inferesting, principally communicated in answer to cir¬ 
culars seii<i to different public functionaries by Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, the Secretary to the Committee, about the period of its 
establishment. The third authority to which I ^ave ^referred is 
Hamilton’s FMst India Gazetteer, (2nd edition, 2 volumes 1828,) 
and I have consulted this work as an independent authority, 
because it is known that the author in compiling it availed himself 
not only of publications generally accessible, but also of public and 
private manuscript documents that have never been given to the 
world. The fourth source from which I have obtained information 
16 Missionary, College, and School Reports. The Associations that 
issue these reports have lor the most part religious objeels 
in view which are foreign to the purpose of Jihis inquiry ; but they 
have under various modifications sought to promote, education by 
the establishment of schools and colleges, which cannot but be re- 
^ garded as valuable auxiliaries to the other means employed for the 
general enlightenment of the country by the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge. fifth authority to which I have had recourse is a 

memoir, ^vith supplement,* compiled by the Searcher of Records 
at the India House, showing the extent to which aid had been 
afforded by tlft local Governments in India towards the establish¬ 
ment o^ Native schools in this country, and ]niblished in the first 
Appendix to the Report*from the Select Committee of the House 
of t^ommons on the Affairs of the^ East India Company, IBth 
August 1832. The memoir and supplement are chiefly occupied 
with details of Government institutions which are purposely ex¬ 
cluded from this report, but they also contain si^veral notice^ whudi 
I have not found elsewhere of philanthropic and private institutions. 
In addition to the^principal souices of information, I have drawn 
iteveral facts from works incidentally or partially treating the sub* 
jent, whose«aiqthority will be acknowledged in the proper places. I 
have not introduced into this report any statement of facts resting 
on my observation and authority, but have merely attempted to 
bring into a methodised form the information previously existing 
in Detached portions respecting the state of education. The detuib, 
therefore, which follow must be regarded as the results of the,obser- 
vations of others, and as depending upon their authority, and all 
that ^h.«ve done is to connect them with each other and present 
them in consecutive order. I have not sought * 1.0 multiply details 
ejccept^n so far as they are necessary to sljow the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the educational means, apart fVom Government institutions, 
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e'aiployed for the moral and intellectual improvement of th 
country. I have applied for information in every quarter in whie 
it might he supposed to exist, and while I have faithfully em 
ployed the information communicated, I am fully aware that th 
high repute and salutary influence of several of the private school 
and colleges, claim for them a more extended notice than I hav 
deemed compatible with the limited scope of this report. 

The sufficiency of the means of education existing in i 
country depends, first, upon the nature of the instruction given 
secondly, upon the proportion of the institutions of education ti 
the popula,tion needing instruction ; and thirdly, upon the prope: 
distribution of those institutions. 1 have accordingly endeavored 
in collecting and compiling the following details, to keep thesi 
three considerations m view. The report includes a brief aeconm 
of the course of instruction pursued m each large class of schools, 
or in single institutions whose importance entitles them to separate 
notice. Some idea may be formed of the relative distribution ol 
the means of education to the wants pf the population by com¬ 
paring the districts with each other; but in the present state ol 
our information, the notion thus, obtained must he very imperfect, 
for it cannot be doubted that, in most districts, there aie many 
Native institutions, of which no known record exists, and the 
distribution of the means of education within each district can be 
ascertained onlv by minute local investigation. The estimates of 
the population of the different districts are still for the most part 
merely conjectural. No approach to actual investigation was at¬ 
tempted until 180], during the administratio.i of the Marquis 
Wellesley, when, by the directioiTS of the' Governor General, the 
Board of Revenue circulated various questions on statistical sub¬ 
jects to the Magistrates and Collectors, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the population and resources of their respective districts. .The 
returns are deemed to have been made with too implicit a depen¬ 
dence upon unchecked Native Authorities; audit would appear 
from the results of ,'subsequent and more minute investigation-that 
the public functionaries, from whatever caus^, kept greatly within 
the real amount. Tliese are the only estimates that have been 
•made of the population of the districts of Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Jessore, Nuddea, Dacca, Jalalpur, Backergunge, Chittagcag, 
Tipera, Mymansmgh, Sylhet, Moorshedabad, Heerbhoom, and 
Rajshaliy. in 1807, 1808, and 1809, Dr. Francis Buchanan 
surveyed and reported on the Bengal districts of Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, and Purniya. He had in some instances opportunities 
of inspecting the original returns of 1801, and satisfied himself of 
their fallacy ; and his own estimates of the' population of these 
three districts, founded on such dates as theOiumber of ploughs, the 
consumption of ride, &c , are greatly m excess of the preceding,—in 
one instance about double, in another treble, and in a third nearly 
septuple. In 1814, Mr. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of 
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Btirdwan, ciideavoi’cd with more attention to accuracy than liad 
been in any instance previously given to ascertain the exact num¬ 
ber of inhabitants within his jurisdiction, and the amount at which 
he arrived in like manner exceeded the estimate of 180t. Hamil¬ 
ton remarks that if the population of the other districts was as 
rnueh underrated in 1801 as that of those estimated by Dr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Bayley, great as the sum total is, it might bo 
alr»ost doubled On the other hand, the population of some prin- 
cifial cities lids been found by actual census to fall considerably 
short of what it was before supposed to bo. IJnti^ th^efore, a 
cpmplote and accurate census of the population is taken, we can 
only attempt to judge by approximation of the proportion and fit 
distribution of the moans of instruction, in relation to the real 
wants of the country. 

SECTION I. 

Thk Twexty-four Peiuiunx.viis, iNCLunixfi Cir.cuTi'A. 

Poputatum. —The estimate of 1801 makes the population of the 
Twenty-four I’ergiiiiuabs amount to i,625,000 ]tersons,which Hamil¬ 
ton in one place (Vol. I. p. 100) represents as including the popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta, and in another place (Vol. II. p. 691) as exclusive 
of the inhabitants of the Calcutta jurisdiction. It seems the more pro- 
lldble sflpposition thaff the returns for the Twenty-four Perguiinahs 
in 1801 did not include the population subject to the jurisdiction 
the Calcutta Magistrates.* No complete census has yet been 
taken of the population of Calcutta. In 1752 Mr. Holwell 
estimated the number of Iftmses within tlic Company’s bounds at 
51,132, and the permanent inhabitants at 109,056 persons, with¬ 
out reckoning the multituTle daily coming and going. In 180,1 
tlie Police Magistrates reckoned the .population of Calcutta at 
()00,0{fl3, and they were of opinion that’the city, with a ciicuit oi 
twenty miles, comprehended 2,225,000. In 1810 Sir Homv 
Russell, the Chief Judge, co'mputed the population of the thwn 
afld its environs at l,000,il00 ; and General Kyd, the i>opulation 
of the city alone at between 100,000 and 500,000 inhalutants. In 
181!i the Calcutta School Society estimated the Native population 
of Calcutta at J50,000. In Juno 1822 the Magistrates of Calcutta 
directed retifrns’of the population to be made from tlic four 
•divisions, .and they showed the following results •Christians 
13,138; Mahomedans 18,162; Hindus 118,203; Chinese 111—• 
total Wo,917. The number of persons entering the town daily 
from tlie‘suburbs aiiTl across the river has been estimated, Jiy 
•-tatioiiary peons and sircars placed to count them, at lOOJHtO. 
Upon the «vlK)le, therefore^ it apjieared to be the opinion of the 
Magistrates from the returns that, taking the resident po|)iilat, ion 
at ab^ut 200,000, and those* entering the town* ihiily at 100,900, 
the sum would give a tolerably accurate approMin.Oioii to the 
leal number 
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Indiqenons Elementarg Schools. — By this description are meant 
those schools in which instruction in the elements of knowledge is 
communicated, and which have been originated and are supported 
by the Naifivcs themselves, in contra-distinction from those that 
are supported by Religious or Philanthropic Societies. The numbe^r 
of such schools in Bengal is supposed to be very great. A dis¬ 
tinguished member of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
in a minute on the subject expressed the opinion, that if 3ne 
rupee per mensem were expended on each existing village scho’ol 
in the Lower Provinces, the amount would probably fall little short 
of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that there ar^ 
100,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar, and assuming the 
population of those two Provinces to be 40,000,000, there Avould 
be a village school for every 400 persons. There are no dala in 
this country known to me by which to determine out of this , 
number the proportion of school-going children, or of children 
capable of going to school, or of children of the age at which,, 
according to the custom of the country, it; is usual to go to school. 
In Prussia* it has been ascertained by actual census that in a 
population of 12,256,725^, there were 4,487,461 children under 
fourteen years of age, which gives 366 children for every 1,000 
inhabitants, or about eleven-thirtieths of the nation. Of this 
entire population of children it is calculated that three-sevenths 
are of an age to go to school, admitting education in the schools 
to begin at the age of seven years complete, and there is thus in 
the entire Prussian monarchy the number of 1,923,200 children 
capable of receiving the benefits of education. These proportions 
will not strictly apply to the juvenile population of this country, 
because the usual age for going to school is from five "to six, and 
the usual age for leaving school is from ten to twelve instead of 
fourteen. There are thus two sources of discrepancy". The 
school-going age is shorter ia India than ip Prussia, which must 
have the effect o.f diminishing the total number of school-going 
children ; while on the other hand, that diminished numUer is not 
exposed to the causes of mortality to which the total school-going* 
population of Prussia is liable from the age of twelve to fourteen. 
In want of more precise dala, let us suppose tjhat the§e two 
contrary discrepancies balance each other, and we shall then bo at 
liberty to apply the Prussian proportions to this country. Taking,, 
therefore, eleven-thirtieths of tho above-mentioned 4()0 persons, 
.and three-sevenths of the result, it will follow that in Bengal and 
Behar there is on an average a village school for every sixty-three 
children of the school-going age. These children, however, include 
girls as well as boys, and as there are no indigenous giyls' schools, 
if we take the ihale and female children to be in equal or nearly 
equal proportions,, thei'c will appear to be an indigenous elementary 
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sehool for every thirty-one or thirty-two boys. The estimate 
100,000 sueh schools in Bengal and Behar is confymed by a 
consideration of the number of villages in those two provinces. 
Their number has been officially estimated at 150,748, of which, 
not all, but most have each a sehool. If it be admittefl that there 
is so large a proportion as a third of the villages that have no 
schools, there will still be 100,000 that have them. Let it be 
admitted that these calculations from uncertain premises are 
only distant approximations to the truth, and it will still 
appear that the system of village schools is extensively prevalent; 
that the desire to give education to their male clwldreo must be 
deeply seated in the minds of parents even of the humblest classes ; 
and that these are the institutions, closely interwoven as they are 
with the habits of the people and the customs of the country, 
through which primarily,*although not exclusively, we may hope to 
improve the morals and intellect of the Native population. 

It is not, however, in the present state of these schools, that 
they can be regarded as valuable instruments for this purpose. 
The benefits resulting Irom them^ are but spiall, owing partly to 
the incompetency of the instructors, and partly to the early age 
at which through the poverty of the* parents the children are 
removed. The education of Bengalee children, as has been just 
•stated, generally commences when they are five or six years old 
and terminates in five years, before the mind can be fully awaken- 
^ed to a sej:ise of the advantages of knowledge or the reason suffi¬ 
ciently matured to^ acquire it. The teachers depend entirely upon 
their scholars fcr subsistence, and being little respected and poorly 
rewarded, there is no encouragement for persons of character, 
talent oi* learning to engage in the occupation. These schools are 
generally held in the houses of some of the most respectable 
native inhabitants or very near thefli* All the children of the 
family are educated in the vernacular language of the country ; 
and in order to increase the emoluments of the teachers, they are 
• allowed to introduce, as pupils, as many respectable children as 
they can procure in the* neighborhood. The scholars begin with 
tyicing the vowels and consonants with the finger on a sand-board^ 
an(^ afterwards on the floor with a pencil of steatite or white 
crayon ; and this exercise is continued for eight or ten days. They 
are next instructed to write on the palm-leaf with a ^eed-pen held 
in the fist not with the fingers, and with ink made of charcoal 
which rubs out, joining vowels to the consonants, forming com- 
pouftd* letters, syllables, aiyJ words, and learning tables of 
numeration, money, weight, and measure, and the correct 'mode 
of wr^ing the distjpetive ^ names of persons, castote,, and 
places. This is continued about a year. The iron style is now 
used oqly by the teaclier in sketching on the palm-leaf the 
letters which the scholars are required‘to trace with ink. 
They are next advanced to the study of. arithmetic and the use of 
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the plantain-leaf in writing with ink made of lamp-black, whuJi 
is continu-^d about six months, during which they are taught ad¬ 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and the simplest 
eases of the mensuration of land and commercial and agricultural 
accounts, together with the modes of address proper in writing 
letters to different persons. The last stage of this limited course’ 
of instruction is that in which the scholars are taught to write 
with lamp-black ink on paper, and are further instructed in agri¬ 
cultural and commercial accounts and in the composition of letters. 
I n country places the rules of arithmetic are principally applied to 
agricultural and in towns to commercial accounts : but in both 
town and country schools the instruction is superficial and defec¬ 
tive. It may be safely affirmed that in no instance whatever is 
the orthography of the language of the country acquired in those 
schools, for although in some of them two or three of the more 
advanced boys write out small portions of the most popular poetical 
compositions of the country, yet the manuscript copy itself is so 
inaccurate that they only become confirmed in a most vitiated 
manner of spelling, which the imperfect qualifications of the 
teacher do not enable* him to cdrrect. The scholars are entirely 
without instruction, both literary and oral, regarding the personal 
virtues and domestic and social duties. The teacher, in virtue of 
Ins character, or in the way of advice or reproof, exercisies no 
moral influence on the character of his pupils. For the sake ot 
))ay, he performs a menial service jn the spirit of a menial. 
On the other hand, there is no text or school-book used containing 
any moral truths or liberal knowledge, ^so that education being 
limited entirely to accounts, tends rather to narrow the mind and 
confine its attention to sordid gain, than +o improve the heart and 
enlarge the understanding. This description applies, as far as I at 
))rosent know, to all indjgenous elementary schools throughout 
llengal. 

The number of such schools in .Calcutta is considerable. A 
very ' minute inqiiiry respecting them was instituted when the 
Calcutta School Society was formed in 1318-19. The result was 
that the number within the legal limits of Calcutta was 211, in 
which 4,908 children received instruction. Assuming the returns 
of the Hindoo and Mahomedan population of Calcutta maae in 
1822 to be correct, this number is about one-third the number of 
Native chiltfren capable of receiving instruction, the other two- 
thirds being without the means of instruction in institutions of 
Native origin. In 1821, of these schools, 115, cord;aming 
8,82S scholars, received books from the School Society, and 
ware , exarnined and superintended by its officers and 
agents; while 96 schools, containing 1,080 scholars,'continued 
entirely unconnected with that Society. In 1829, the date of the 
lilth report of the School Society, the number of schools in con¬ 
nection with it had been reduced to 81 ; and since that date there 
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Ikiis been no account "iven to the public of the Society's opera¬ 
tions. There is no reason to suppose that the indigenes schools 
unconnected with it are less numeious than when their condition 
was first investigated in 1818-19 ; on the contrary, the impulse 
which education has since received in Calcutta has m^st probably 
increased both their number and efficiency. 


The improvements introduced by the School Society into the 
soliools in immediate connection with it are various. Printed, 
fiistead of nianuscript, school-books are now in common use. Tlie 
branches formerly taught are now taught more thoroughly ; and 
^instruction is extended to subjects formerly negRjcted, viz., the 
orthography of the Bengalee language, geography, and moral 
truths and obligations. The mode of instruction has been im¬ 


proved. Formerly the pupils were arranged in different divisions 
according as they were learning to write on the ground with chalk, 


on the palm-leaf, on the plantain-leaf, and on paper, respectively ; 


and each boy was taught separately by the school-master in a 


tkstinct lesson. The system of teaching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging fhe boys in classes, formed with refer¬ 
ence to similarity of ability or proricionoy, has been adopted ; and 
as in some instances it has enabled the teachers to increase the 


number of their pupils very considerably, and thereby their own 
♦•emoluments, it is h«ped that it will ultimately have the effect of 
encouraging men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties 
of instructors of youth. A system of superintendence has been 
organized by the appointment of a Pundit and a Sircar, to each 
of the four divisions intg which tjie schools are distributed. Tliey 
separately attend two different schools in the morning and two 
in fhe e^jning, staying *t least one hour at each school, during 
winch time they explain to the teachers any parts of the lessons 
* they* do not fully comprehend, and exiamine such of the boys as 
they think proper in their different acquirements. The destina¬ 
tions of the Pundifs and Sircars aVe frequently changed, and each 
• of th?m keeps a register, containing the day of the month ; the 
time of going to, amt leaving, each school ; the names of the 
bi^s examined ; the page and place of the book in which they 
were examined ; and the names of the school-masters m their own 
haiul-writing,-^\vliich registers are submitted to the Secretaries of 
the Society every week through the head Pundit. Further 
examinations, both public and private, yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, as necessity or convenience dictated, have been held in 
the prasence of respectable European and Native gentlemen, when 
gratuities were given to deserving teachers, and prize-books to the 
best scholars, as well as ^ooks bestowed for the current ust^f "the 
schools, ^he tendency of all tliese measures to false the cliaiaeter 
and qualifications of the teachers must be apparent, and it is with 
reference to this tendency that the labois of the Calcutta School 
Society have received the special appiobation f>l the Court of 
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Directors. In 1835 the Court, in confirming the grant ■of 
Rupees 600 per month which had been made to this Society by 
the Local Government, made the following remarks : “ The 
Calcutta Sijhool Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. 
This last object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since 
it is upon the character of the indigenous schools that the educa¬ 
tion of the great mass of the population must ultimately depend. 
By training up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the 
eventual •extension of improved education to a portion of the 
Natives of India far exceeding that which any elementary in¬ 
struction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching.” In consequence of the reduction of the 
Society’s means, the examinations havh been discontinued since 
1833. Unequivocal testimony is borne to the great improvement 
effected by the exertions of the School Society, both in the 
methods of instruction employed in^ the indigenous schools of 
Calcutta, and in the nature and amount* of knowledge commu¬ 
nicated ; and I have thus fully explained the operations of this 
benevolent Association, bedause they appear to me to present an 
admirable model, devised by a happy combination of European 
and Native philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by 
fifteen years’ experience, on which model, under the fostering 
care of Government, and at comparatively little expense, a more 
extended plan might be framed for improving the entire system 
of indigenous elementary schools throughout the country. 

In these schools the Bengalee language only is employed as the 
medium of instruction ; but the children- of Mahomedan*^, as well 
as the various castes of Hindoos, are received without distinction. 
Mahomedans have no indigenous elementary schools peculiar to 
themselves, nor have they any regular system of private tuition. 
Ever^ father does what he can “for the instruction of his children, 
either personally of by hiring a tutor; but few fathers, hoVever 
qualified for the task, can spare from their'ordinary avocations the 
time necessary for the performance of such duties, and hired 
domestic instructors, though unquestionably held in more honor 
than among Hindoos, and treated with great respect by their phpils 
and employers, are always ill-paid and often superannuated,—men, 
in short, who betake themselves to that occupation only when they 
have ceased from age to be fit for any other. There are, moreover, 
few who are qualified to instruct their children,, and fewer who are 
able'to employ a tutor. 

' J* cannot be doubted that there are many indigenous ele¬ 
mentary schools in the Twenty-four Pergiinnahs beyond the limits 
of Calcutta; but I have not met with any account of their number 
or condition. As faf' as appears from any document or publication 
within ray reach, less info'-mation is possessed respecting the state 
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oi education in this district, containing the metropolis of tbfe 
country, than in several distant and less civilized districts of 
Bengal. The only reference to such schools in the TJ^enty-four 
Pergunnahs, I find in one of the reports of the Calcutta School 
Society, which in 1819 received applications from niany school- 
'masters beyond the Mahratta Ditch, that they also might bo 
permitted to partake of its benefits; but it was not then deemed 
advisable to extend the connections of the Society, and the applica¬ 
tions do not appear to have been subsequently renewed. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—‘Besides the indigenous 
elementary schools in connection with the CalCutta^chaol Society, 
that Association originally established five elementary schools which 
it entirely controlled and supported. These schools were estab¬ 
lished on the ground that Native schools which exist by the 
support and under the cohtrol of Europeans or Societies, should be 
good of their kind rather than numerous; adapted rather to im¬ 
prove by serving as models than to supersede the established 
seminaries of the countrydesigned rather to educate the childi-cn 
of the poor than the nlimerous youth of this country whose parents 
are able and willing to pay for ‘their instfuetion,—a sound and 
judicious rule which, it may be feared,* has been often neglected. 
The great expenditure necessary to be incurred for these schools 
and the limited and irregular attendance, led to the transfer of 
three of them to the care of the Corresponding Committee of the 
Church {Missionary Society. Another of these schools was situated 
in a quarter of the city chiefly occupied by Musalmans to whom 
the Bengalee js not thp current medium of communication. A 
zealous and respectable Mahom*edan member of the Committee 
of the Society personally superintended it, and it was placed under 
a teacher of Hindustani who, without excluding Bengali, gave 
instruction through elementary worJij in the Persian and Nagree 
characters. This school was discontinued, which is the more to be 
regretted as it was perhaips the only elementary public school for 
thaf portion of the inhabitants of Calcutta ^vho speak Hindus¬ 
tani. The remaining^ school was situated at Arpuly, and was 
in operation unden the personal superintendence of the Secretary 
of^the School Society until the beginning of -1833, when, in conse* 
quence of Ihe insolvency of the treasurers and the loss of many of 
the most valuable subscribers, it was relinquished. The house in 
which' the school had till then been conducted, waS so old that it 
could not be repaired, and a new one would have cost a large sura 
thsn^ihe School Society could afford. Any attempt at that time 
to revive the interest of the public in the Society would probably 
have felled in consequejice of the general distress ; but ,it would 
certainly be attended with more success at thq present tim'e. Ac¬ 
cording to the last report, it contained about 225 boys, who vyere 
ftistructed by a Pundit*and four Native leathers, and were divided 
into eleven classes, occupied with diffefent Bengalee studies from 
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tlie alphabet upwards. They were taught reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, and arithmetic, and the plan on which the duties of the 
school wcrSwConducted was nearly similar to that of an English school. 
In order to afford sufficient time for the boys to acquire a con¬ 
siderable knlwledge of Bengalee before they began to learn English, 
no pupil was admitted into the school above eight years of age.' 
The scholars were promoted to the Society’s English School or to 
the Hindu College as a reward for their proficiency in Bengalee', 
the study of which they were required to continue. until they 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language. This attention 
to the cuUiva^on wf the language of the country, the chief 
medium through which instruction can be conveyed to the 
people, was a highly gr.atifying feature in the operations of this 
Society; and an additional advantage of the school at Arpuly 
was tho example which it afforded to thoi whole of the indigenous 
schools. The best jiroof of the estimation in which it wa.s held by 
the Native inhabitants of the neighbqrhood, was the ficquent 
earnest solicitation received from the rnost respectable Natives tq 
have their children educated in it. 

It IS deeply to be •regretted •that the operations of a Society, 
conducled with so much judgment and success, should be thus 
cripiied and curtailed. 

Tho Calcutta Diocesan Committee of (ho Incorporated Sopiely 
for the Brop.agalion of the (los|)cl in Foreign Parts has several 
elementary schools in the neighborhood of ('alcutta. The fidlow- 
ing IS a synopsis of their number, and of (he average daily atten¬ 
dance at eaidi, c.xtractcd from the last repoit (IS.'lf.) 
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^ Besides reading, writing, ciphering, giaminar, and geography, 
it is a feature of these, and 1 believe all other IMissionary’ schools, 
whether Bengali or English, that religious instructiorfl is given 
to the scholars. The books employed for this purpose are the 
(iospels. Watts’ Catechism, Ellerton's Dialogues <Ai Scriiiture 
History, the History of Joseph, &c., &c. The Native mode of 
writing on stand, palm-leaves, and plantain-leaves, is adopted in 
these schools. 

,* The Calfulta Church Missionary Association has thirteen ele¬ 
mentary schools, partly in the town and partly in the villages, the 
avciage number of children receiving instruction bcjjng ^bout tiOO. 
•There is also a Christian school on the Mission-premises at Mirza- 
pur, containing about seventy scholars, and a separate school for 
tlie Mahomedan population averaging thirty-nine boys. In 
connection with this Association, but not under its immediate 
direction, theie is also a school at Beyala near Kidderpur, con- 
t.iiuing about 100 scholars. Tlie course of instruction pursued m 
the sciiools is explained to consist in grammar, geography, reading 
tl*e old and new testaments, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
They are chietly intended for the lower classes of the poiuilatioii, 
and it is considered by this Associaticm that more need hardly bo 
attempted in their behalf than elementary instiuction. Tlie early 
removal of the children fiom scliool is greatly lamented. 

Tn the villages lo the south of Tolly’s Nullah there are threi* 
elementary boys’ schools, sunpoited by the Ladies' Society, coiiiieeteil 
with the fcoll Bazar Missionary Society, and thereby with the 
Sciampur ^Ii'Sion. • The lollowung arc tlie mimes ot the villagi’s, 
and the iiumlTcr of thj bcholar* in attendance In the school at 
Dehijnir there aie twenty in attendance; at Balarainporc about 
hull-live* and at IjaRliyantipur foity-foiii. At Aniind.ipur, 
also, jin estate in the Soonderbuns belonging to Scrampur t/"ll(-gi-. 
Is a boys’ clcmcnlary school supported ‘by the Sciampui Mission, 
the attendance lifiy-two. 

, Borriieily there were several sciiools in CalcTitfa su|)])ortctl by 
the Bciiijal Aujnliaiy Missioiiari/ Society in connection with the 
Tjonilon ^Missionary .Society The Bengali language only was 
taifght, much time and labor was bestowed, and much expense iii- 
cuiu^l; but fhtt Committee of the Society remaik that during the 
last live or SIX years the desire to obtain a knowledge ol the English 
language has been so great that a school in which this was not 
taught, was sure to dwindle away. To continue the schools on the 
old ptiin.was deemed a waste of time and money, and to commence 
the new plan was impossible, both for want of funds and ofipiahlied 
superintendence. The schools, therefore, in and about CahiutWi, 
have beAi ‘discontinued, with tli‘c exception of onp at Kristiiapur, 
at which from 10 to 20 children attend. It thus ajipcars 
tha> the desire to obtain ‘ an acquaintance with English tends 
to the neglect of the vernacular language ami has Idl to the 
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cTSscontinuance of elementary schools. These effects are not neces¬ 
sary, for the study of the two languages may be combined with 
advantageVas the labors of the School Society show ; but 
they are effects which are naturally produced iu the circum¬ 
stances of •this country upon ignorance and youth, and it 
should be deemed an important object to counteract them. At 
Kidderpur, where this Society has a Missionary Station, there are 
five other elementary schools containing about 260 boys, whose 
progress in the various branches taught is stated to be du- 
couraging and satisfactory. 

Indig^nou^ Schools of learning .—Ward in his work on the 
Hindoos has given, on the whole, a correct account of the state of- 
indigenous learning and of the institutions by whicli it is pre¬ 
served among the Hindoos. The principle which secuics the 
perpetuation of these institutions, as loi\g as the Hindoo religion 
subsists and is professed by the mass of the people and by a 
majority of the wealthy and powerful, is that it is deemed an act 
of religious merit to acquire a knowledge of the Hindoo shastias, 
or to extend the knowledge of them 'eitluir by diioct. instruetioii 
or by pecuniary support or assistance given cither to scholars oi 
feaeliers. Hence the privations to which the students submit in 
the prosecution of the prescribed <;oursc of sludv : the disinterest¬ 
edness of the ti'aehers in bestowing their instiuetioiis grat nitcnisly 
with the addition, always of shcltei, often of food, and sometimes 
of clotliing ; and the liberality of landholdois and otheis sliown 
by oeeasional eiidowiiients of land add ficipicnt gifts of money 
both to teaelicis and siJiolars on the oceasioii offiinoial feast'-, 
iveddiiigs, dedications, &e. The nunibtr of such institutions 
throughouf the country is unknown, nor are suflii-ient data 
possessed on which to U'st a probable co'iijecture. In tfio distiiit 
of Din.npur, Dr. lluehanan found only 1(1, and in that of 
Vuiiiiya not less than lit),—a diflerenee between two neighhoiiring 
districts III which some mistake' may be suspected. The estimates 
of the number in .othei disiiuts, besides those repoited on bv Dr. 
Ibieh.inan, are not- the results of peis<jnal in(|uiiiCH, and less 
dependenee is, therefore, to he placed on them. If I were to hazaid 
. a eonjeetuie founded on all the facts and statements 1 have net 
with, I should sa} that tln're are on an aveiagc piobably lOOisueii 
institutions in each district of Bengal, which woulil giC^e 1,‘'00 foi 
the whole provinee. An estimate of the total number of ,students 
must depend upon the approach to correctness of the conjectuic 
lespecting the total number of schools ; but the following facts 
may help tow aids the foimation nf a correct* opinion lelipeetiiig 
the nveiage niimber of students in e.aeh school. In 1S18, Mr. 
Warfrenumeiated 2S schools of Hindoo* learning in Ca’cutta, in 
which 173 seliolais rcceiied iiistiuetioii, .ivcraging upw-anhs of 
SIX scholars to each school. Ho al-o«'niiiiierated .31 mIiooIs of 
Hindoo Icaiiiing at Niulde.i, in winch 7 17 sdiolar-^ iceoued 
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niftion, u)nvarils ol' ^4 scholars (o each school. In 

H-'h) Mr. 11 ll. Wilson ai-ccit.>iued hy |)ersonal enquiry at 
Nudilca, th.it there were *hen about 25 schools iii wl^eh between 
5 and GOO scholars received instiaction, and taking the number of 
scholars at 550 the average to each school will 22. The 
aveiage of these three estimates would give 17i scholars to each 
school. The lowest or Calcutta average, that of six scholars to 
each school, I consider more piobable than the others, for the 
jnstanoes i^rc numerous throughout the country in which a 
learned "Hindoo teacher has not more th.iii three or four pupils. 
Assuming the Calcutta average, and the previous ^ostiipate of the 
' total number of schools, there will appe.ir to be 10,Ht)0 students of 
llindoo learning throughout Bengal. The total number of te.achers 
and students of Hindoo learning will thus be 12,000 ; and this 
number is exclusive of,a largo class of individuals who, after 
having received instruction in a school of learning, and hccoine iii 
the technical sense of the term Pumhfs or learned men, fiom various 
causes decline to engage in the profession of teaching If fuilhei 
iiKpiiry should show tliat tfie lowest estimate which is thaf; 1 have 
assumed, is one-hall m excess of the truth,* there will still remain 
a large and influential class of men wIki citlier have receivc-d or aio 
engaged in giving and receiving a Hindoo collegiate edueation. 
. .The Hindoo colleges or schools in which the higher braiiehes 
of Hindoo learning .lie taught are generally built ol clay. Some¬ 
times three oi five rooms qrc erected, and in others nine or cdeveii, 
•with a le.idmg-rootn which is also ol' clay. These huts aic 
fiequeiitly erected at the expeuso of the te.icher, who not only 
S(dicits alms to raise the building, but also to feed Ills pupils. In 
some iM^es rent is jiaid^for the ground ; but the ground is eoni- 
inoidv, ami in particular instances both the ground and the expenses 
of Uie building are, a gift. After a v"hi"l-room and lodging-rooms 
have been thus built, to Bceiire the success of the school, the 
teacher invites a few Brahgians imd rcsjiectable inhabitants to .iii 
entertainment, at the close of which the Bralftnaiis are didVnisscil 
with some tiifling presants. If the teacher finds a dillieiilly in 
obtaining seholars,.he begins the college with a few jiinioi lelatives, 
atid by instructing them and ilistinguishing himself in the ills-* 
p.iAt ions fliat take place on public occasions, he cslablitdics Ins 
reputation. The school ojicns <“ai ly every moi iiing by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the open reading-room, wheft the dilfurent 
classes read in till ns. Study is continued till towards mid-day, 
aftej- \jdiich three l^ours are devoted to bathing, worship, eating, 
and sleep ; and at tliicc they ’resume their studies which ane con¬ 
tinued till twilight Nearly two hours are then deviled to 
cveninir-ifrorship, eating', smokihg, and relaxation^ and tliestuflies are 
again resnraed and, continued till ten or eleven at night. The even- 
iiig studies consist of !i revision of the lofesons ahc.idy learned, 
III order that what the pupils have rcad^ may be iiiijirevsed more 
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distinctly on the memory. These studies are frequently pursued, 
especially by the students of logic, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning. V- 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal—one in which 
cliiefly granAnar, general literature, and rhetoric, and occasion¬ 
ally the great mythological poems and law are taught ; a second, 
in which chiefly law and sometimes the mythological poems are 
studied ; and a third, in which logic is made the principal object 
of attention. In all these colleges select works are re^d and their 
meaning explained ; but instruction is not conveyed in the form 
of lecturi^. Jn the first class of colleges, the pupils repeat 
assigned lessons from the grammar used in each college, and the 
teacher communicates the meaning of the lessons after they have 
been committed to memory. In the others the .pupils are divided 
into classes according to their progress. . The pu[)i!s of each class 
having one or more books before them, seat themselves in the 
presence of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked, and 
thus they proceed from day to day till the woik is completed. 
The study of grammar is jmr^ncil during two, three, or six years, 
and where the work of Paniui is studied, not less than ten, and 
.sometimes twelve, years are devoted to it. As soon as a student 
has obtained such a knowledge of grammar as to be able to read 
and understand a poem, a law book, or a work* on philosophy, he 
may commcnco this course of reading .also, and carry on at the 
same tune the lemaiiuler of his grammar-studies. Those who 
study law or logic continue rc.ading either at one college or another 
for six, eight, or even ten, years. When it person 1/as obtained all 
the knowledge )>ossesved by one teacher, he makes some respeclful 
excuse to his guide and avails hirnsel't of the instruciions o( 
another. Mr. Ward, for whom many of the preceding details 
have been copied, estimates that “ amongst one hundred thousand 
Brahmans, there may be one thousand who learn the grammar oi 
the siniskritu, of w,Iiom four or five luihdred may read some,parts 
of the knn/K (or poetical literature), and, fifty some paits of the 
iiliinkarit (or ihctorieal) shnstras. Pour hundred of this thousand 
. may read some of the smrU\ (or law works) ; hut not mci-e 
than ten any part of the tunfrus (or the mystical and m.Tgical 
treatises of modern Hinduism), 'fliree hundred may' study the 
uynj/u (or logic), but only five or six the meimangsu, (explana¬ 
tory of the ritual of the veds), the sunlhgu (a system of phi¬ 
losophical materialism) tho ved.xntu (illustrative of the spiritual 
)iorli(^ns of tho veils), the pitiiu/uhi (a system of philosophic.il 
asectisin), the mislie.iliihi. (a system of philosophical anti-material- 
the red-i (the most .accient and sacred writings ol 
Hindoos). Ten pPrsons in this number of Brahmans may hecomf 
learned in the astronqmical shasfras, while ton more unvlerstani] 
these very imperfectly. Fift\ of this thousand m.ij read the shret 
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hhaguvulv, and some «>f the pooranus." At the present day 
probably the alankar nhiislras and the tanfras arc more studied 
than is here represented. The astronomical works al^ received 
more attention. The colle 2 :e 8 are invariably closed and all study 
suspended on the eighth day of the waxiuir or wanin*'or the moon ; 
on the day in which it may happen to thunder ; whenever a person 
or an animal passes between the teacher and the pupil while 
readin<T ; when an honorable person arrives, or a guest ; at the 
fe^fiial of Si^raswati diirinij three days; in some parts during 
tlie whole of tlio rainy season, or at least during two months 
which include the Doorga, the Kali, and other festival'^ and at 
snany other times. When a student it about to coininenee the 
study of law or of logic, his fellow students, with the concurrence 
and approbation of Xlie teacher, bestow on him an honorary tatle 
descriptive of the nature of his pursuit, and always dilforing fioiii 
any title en|oycd by any of his learned ancestors. In some parts 
of tlie country, the title is bestowed by an assembly of Pundits 
'c uivened lor the purpose , and in others the assembly is held in the 
presence of a ra)a or zemwidar wlio may be desirous of encouraging 
learning and wlio at the same time, bestows a dress of lionor on 
the student and places a mark on his forehead. When the Htinlent 
finally leaves cjllege and enters on the business of life, he is com¬ 
monly adilleased by that title. 

tIic means cmploved by the Maliomedaii jiojiulation of IJeiigal 
to preserve the apjiroiiri.ite learning of their faith and race are Ic'-s 
s^ stematic'and organized than those adopted by the Ilimloos, and 
to wh.itcvcr e\tent*they may exist, less eiKjiiiiy has been made anil 
less infoimatloh is possessed res'pccting them. It is believed, 
howevorj ,that, in the Lower as well as the Westein Provinces, 
tlieie are many private Mahornedan schools begun and eoiiductod 
■ by individuals ot studious habits who Ji.avo made the cultivation 
of letters the chief occupation of their lives, and by whom the jiro- 
lission of learning m follos««d. notsnciely as a means of livclihooil, 
^iit as»a meritoiioiis work productive of moral anti religious lutnelil 
to themselves and their fellow creatures. Few, accordingly, give 
instiuction for any sljimlated pecuniary remuiicration, and what 
tlioji' may receive is both tendered and aecc[)ted as an interchange 
of kitid ne«s !flid,civility between the m.aster and his disciple. The 
number of’those who thus resort to the private instructions of 
masters i« not great. Their attendance and applieatioif are guided 
by the mutual convenience and inclination of both parties, iieithei 
ot wlipm is placed u^jder any system nor jiarticular rule of conduct 
The success and progress of the*scholar depend entirely on hisfiwn 
assiduity. The least dispute or disagreement puts an end to *^ud^', 
no check"iK^ng- imposed on eitlfer party, and ry> tic sulisisfing 
between them beyond that of casual reciprocal advantages which 
a tlvJusanTl accidents may* weaken or dissolv*. The numher of 
pupils seldom exceeds six. They are snmc^imes perm.inent residents 
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(indcr the roof of their masters, and in other instances live 
in their own families; and in the former case, if Musalmans, they 
arc supp^ted at the teacher’s expense. In return, they aie 
required tO|Carry messages, buy articles in the bazar, and perform 
menial services in the house. The scholars in consequence often 
change their teachers, learning the alphabet and the other intro¬ 
ductory parts of the Persian language of one, the Pandnamah of 
a second, the Gulistan of a third, and so on from one place to 
another, till they are able to write a tolerable letter and think 
they have learned enough to assume the title of Munshi, when 
they look oet for some permanent means of subsistence as 
hangers-on at the Company’s Courts. The chief aim is the attain¬ 
ment of such a proficiency in the Persian language as may enable 
the student to earn a livelihood ; but not/ unfrequently, the 
Arabic is also studied, its grammar, literature, theology and law. 
A proper estimate of such a desultory and capricious mode ot 
education is impossible. 

T'he number of institutions of Hindoo learning, now existing 
in Calcutta and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, is not accurately 
known. Mr. Ward'in his work published in 1818 enumerates ‘28 
schools of Hindoo learning in Calcutta, naming the teacher ot 
each school, the quarter of the city in which the school was 
situated, and the number of students icceiving instruction. 
Thesi> mstitutioiis arc also mentioned as only some amongst 
otheis to be found in (adcnlta. The ngot/d and smrtli 's/ia^frns 
chiefly were taught in them ; and the total number bf schola.s 
belonging to the colleges actually cnuineiated was 173, of whom 
not less than three, and not more than liftceil, received tlu 
insti net ions of the same teacher. The eiuimcratioii to which I 
refer is subjoined m Mr. Waid’s words ;— 

“ 'I'lie following .nnoiig other colleges are found in Calcutta 
and in the'.o the in/iii/d and srnri/i shustrns are jirincipally taught 

— Ifnuntu-Hamu-Yiil) a-Vageeehu, of lluti-Bagan, filteei 
studt'iits —Ifamir-Kooinaru-'l'urkaluiikaru, of ditto, eight st.udents 

— Uamu-'roshuuu-Vidjhiuk.iru, of ditto, eight ditto.— Raniu 
Doidalii-Choorainiiuee, of ditto, five ditto.—Gouru-Munee 
Nyayaluiikaru, of ditto, four ditto. — Kashee-Nathu-Tu.ikii 
Vageesbu, of Glioshiilu-Bcigiitt, six ditto.—R.xmu-SliCvuku 
Vulva-V.igeesliu, of Sfnkditrcr-Bngan, four ditto.—Mrityoonjuyii 
Vidyalunkirru, of Bog- Bazar, fifteen ditto.—Ramii-Kishoiiu-Turku 
Chooramiinee, of ditto, six ditto.—Raniu-Koomaru-Shiromunee 
of ilitto, four ditto.—Juyii-Narayunu-Tiirku-Punchamfn, o 
Talet-liai/aii, five ditto—Shiimbhoo-Vachusputec, of ditto, si; 
ditto,—Sivu-Ranui-Nj .’ll u-V.igeeshu, of Lai-Bagan, ton ditto.— 

• (jouru-Mohunu-\ idva-Rhoosluiiiu, of ditto, four diftov—lluree 
I’lusailu-Turku-Puiioh.iniiuu, of llalU-Bagan, four ditto.— 
Ramu-Narayunii-Tiirku-Puiiehamiini, of Shimtla, fivC ditto.— 
Raiuu-lliuoc-Vidj.i-Bhooshun,ot /Inret'-Tiiktc- Btigaii, six ditto.— 
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Kuinula-KLantu-Vulyulunkaru, of Aru/>oolee, six ditto.—Goviinlii-* 
Tiirku-Punehanunu, of ditto, five ditto.—Peetambiirii-Nynyu-Hlioo- 
shuiui, of ditto, live ditto.—Parviilee-Turko-lifiooshuim,yf T'/mnt’- 
hmuya, four ditto.— Kabhec-Natliu-Turkaluiikaru, of i/tto, three 
ditto.—llaniu-N.ithu-Vacliusputee, of Sh'imxla, nine ditto.— 
Kamu-Tunoo-Turku-Siddhantu, of Mnlunga, six ditto.— H.umi- 
Tunoo-Vid>a-Va<recshu, of Shohha-liazar, five ditto.—U.iniu- 
Koomaru-Turkii-Punehaiuimi, of ) eerupara, five ditto.—Kalee- 
IV^'t-Vidya-Vanjeoshu, of Halrc, five ditto.—llaimi-Dliunu- 
Turku-Va<'eesliu, of Shumla, five ditto.” 

Hamilton states tliat in IHOI tlierc were witliii^ tln^ limits ol 
ilio Twenty-four Perf'unnali^, and as 1 suppose must be understood 
boj'ond the limits of the town of Calcutta, lUO seminaries in 
which Hindoo law;, grammar, and rnetapliysies, weie taught. 
These institutions are stated to have been maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of opulent Hindoos and the produce td' 
eharitv lands, the total annual expense being Hupee.s l!),r)Ot). No 
'details are given, but it may be inferred, although it is not e\. 
jiressly inentioned, that .the‘statement rests on tlit> anthoiilyol 
oilieial documents. No cau^o lia.s been in oj»eration in the inter¬ 
mediate period to render it probable that the iiiimber of siiidi 
■'eininarn's within tins distiiet h.is since then bis'ii ni.atei i.ill\ 
diinini^hed. Air. W.inl mentions that at Jiii/iitnu/iir and Mii/i/ci- 
/'oo///‘seventeen or eighteen similar schools were found, .ind at 
Aiid'Hilei' ten or twelve, these villages, aeeording to my inloim.i- 
tjoii, being* w itliiii the limil^ of the district, but it. is prob.ildc 
that, they aie mehuU'd in the inoie comjirehensive <Miiiiiiei.itmn 
menlioiu-d bv H.imiltoii.* 

I do not (iinl any aeeouni on letoid ofaiiv jirnale iiistitnl ions 
Ibr the pifiinotioii o( Alalfiuned.in learning iMtlier in ('aleiitia or 
, in the snirounding district. Hamilton st.ites th.it in ISDIiIkmc 
w'as one, and but one, madraxa or* bollcge for instiuctioii in 
Mali omedan law, but he dyes not jneiition its particular locality, 
and it*i.s not improbable thal he refers to the iiintitution emWiweil 
tiy AVarren Hastings, an^l now under ihe suiicrintendimee ol tin' 
General Committee of Public Instruction. There can be no doubt, 
however, that in this as well as in olhi'r districts of Bengal in 
wliick we ha¥C'no autliciitio account ol the state ol AlaliouK'daii 
learning, tlitit loose system ol private tuition alre.idy describeil 
pievails lo a greater or less extent. 

One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was 1'i 
provide a body of q<>alificd Native teachers and translators ; and 
in pursuance of this object the Committee at fiist sent tw»eiity 
boys, considered to lie of jiromising abilities, to the Hiinloo t^dlogi' 
to be cdifcifted at the Society'^ charge ; and yubserpii'iitly t<'n 
others were adiled There are thus always thirty k liol.ns a( the 
Hiadoo College receiving !in English edueali'^i at tin’ cxiicnw o( 
the School Society, ainl the selection <>l jjiijnls, to fill the vacancies 
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which occur from time to time, affords considerable encour- 
ag'cment to the hoys in the indigenous schools. In 1829 three 
of tlie yiwng men who had received their education at the 
Hindoo CJoUege at the expense of the School Society, on leaving 
the college were engaged as English teachers in the Society’s own 
school for which they were eminently qualified, and others have 
obtained respectable employment in Calcutta. The Society’s scholais 
are said to rank among the brightest ornaments of the colleae. 

In prosecution of the same views the Committee 'of the Schobl 
Society in 1823 established an elementary English school, entirely 
under it8*own*management, to teach reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, the vacancies in which are filled by 
pupils selected from the indigenous schools for their proficiency ; 
and those again who afterwards prove themselves particularly 
deserving are in due course removed for superior education to tlie 
Hindoo College to which this elementary school is intended to be 
preparatory. It was hoped that this school would excite the 
emulation of the Native boys, and that by raising the qualifications 
for admission, and thus inducing parents’ to keep their children 
longer than usual at the indigenous schools, it would have the 
effect of increasing the emoluments and respectability ' of the 
Native teachers. This object ajipears to have been in some 
measure attained, for in the report of 1829 it is expressly stated 
that several instances have come to the knowledge of the Society’s 
superinteiulence, in which the observance of the rules of adiuissioii 
has alfoided eonsidcrable advantage to the Native tcacheis of the 
indigenous schools, bv encouraging the boys to icniain long(>r 
with them and t.heicbv increasing their emoluments. In the 
above mentioned > ear the school contain-'d about 121) I .)vs who, 
bi'snlcs th.o usual elements of reading, writing, spellin<r and 
aiithmetic, aeipured a co,U‘ iderablo knowledge of the English 
language and its grammatieal construction, could tianslate with 
some ilegn e of eoireetness, had'a good .Icquaintanee with (iieeiaii, 
Uoman, and J'higlHli history, and with the leading facts oi* geo¬ 
graphy, together witli the political divi.sio'as of Euro]:)e and Asia. 
It was at that time deemed expedient to improve the means of 
instnu-tion by employing a gieater number of qualified teachbis 
ami allowing a larger supply of valuable books .aruEijiateriafs, lu 
Older to keep pace witli the acvpuieinents of the students. 

Attached to the Society’s Bengalee school at .tr/ui/y* already 
noticed was an Englisli sidiool, the pupils being selected from the 
one to learn Enghsli, in the other ^s a rcwaid' for their d'bgenee. 
In 1'829 there were nmety-three boys Ic.armng English in this 
sc&oqI, from w'hieli promotions were occasionally made to the 
Society’s other English school, and sometimes to tfie” Hindoo 
(lollego ; but this school was discontinued in 1833, at the same 
time with the Beitgalee school at Arpuly, and lor the siitne 
reasons. 
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I'Vinalo Jiivcmlo Sociot}', whioh ha^ -uli-M'ijui'nlly a^uinocl the 
namo of the Caleutta Ba])ti-t Female Soou tv lor the o4.il)lishment 
and «u|)|iort of Native female schools. The thiiteenth u'jtoit, dated 
1S.‘5I, H now before me, fiom which it a|>|)ears that theie is one 
school in Caleiilta, enntainm!X from till t<i 70 scholars ; anolhei at, 
eontamino' 1 1 0 to 170 ; and a third at, Xihpi<r'', in which 
iO ehildreii al Native converts are instnieted. The schools are 
siipeiintended hv a Committee of Cadies, ami the teachers an' 
Native w'oiiien, tormeil^ in some iiistanees seholais • Thf' y;uls u'e 
laiij^ht readiiiis, spelliiio and fjeo^raphy, and mneh attention is 
ei'cii to lelij^ions iiisti net ion. In the Cln(p(ui school wiitine^'is 
•d'O tanoht, and in’th(' Siltpoi'v school siv ot the Cliiisli.m unh 
ll.Ue h('i;un to loam Fllirllsh. 

An ex.iminat loll of a miinber of Reno'ah'e ^iils helonitini^ to 
the scliool instniited bv the above iiientiom'd Society, on tin' 
o^e.ision ot .1 public examination of theC.deult.i Schoid Socieli’s 
si.'hools, attiMi ted the at1;entton of the lasl-incntioned Socielv to 

ihi' snb|ect ot leie.dc schools, and ih tin' repoit of 1S7() it is slated 
I hat, altlionifh .ittempts to promote leniale education .iie hi^hlv 
ap))ioved, ) et as members of an Assoei.if mil < omiiosed jointlv ot 
• N.itivvs and lviiope. 4 ns, the loimer cannot, be expected to .ml .ill it 
oin'c upon the sno'o'r'stions of the l.ittt'i, niilit.itiiio’aoainstopposiic 
sentiments^ ot vei > loiim staudiii”', and it w.|s, thereloie dctc'i mined 
that the tune had not vet .iiined lor iliicct ('iidc.ivois b\ (In- 
.Socu't.l to esfal^hslFN.ltH’C oii Is’^ schools iiinh'i teni.lle ti'.ichi'is 
Tile Biitish and Foiciu''n Selmol Societ\, imw'evei^ m consult.itmn 
with thyi’alciitta School Society’s •iL^'cnt, Mr 11 irin^lon, .ind 
with Ml Waul of tin- Scranipori' Mission, both then in Fn;_^l.ind, 
ojien nl .a siibsci i|)t ion lor the outlit, •uJ a niistiess to be sent to 
I mil.I, (pialitieil to iiisliect temales boin or bred in this connliy in 
the Ijaiiea-sterian imfthod ofjnutu.il instruction, th.il. tlo'y ini;^hl 
jttenv^ii ds diiriisf the s\stern Ihrouf^'hout the <onnli\ as oppor¬ 
tunities olfercd. iliss (•loolcc (now Mrs Wilson) a(‘coidino|y 
•iiiived in November IS’l, and as the lunds ot the (,'alcult.i. 
Scllo^d Society were iiiadei]nate to her support, Imi services weie 
ciima?sed by.ttie Corre'iiondin;^ Committee ot the Cliui(,h .Missionary 
Society, and in connection with that Conimittce she oradii.dly 
extoiided*her labors until she h.id, in IS^f, twi'iity-lour schools 
under her snpeiintemlence, atternled on an aveia'^c by ftjit jnipils 
In tUat^ \car the K’oncspond^iiio' (,'omniiltcc lelimpiiHlmil the 
entile management and diicction ot tlicir temale scliooK V> a 
Ci'mmiltee ot Ij.idies who foimed themselves into a Socicl} ^jillfd 
the lj.iiln?s’*So< let y for N.itive Female Fdiication wn (/'aientia .iiid 
Its vicinity, Sub-cipiciitly the number ot schools w.is imic.is.'d 
to .'Jtl, amt that ot the pujiils to (500, but msWcid of still fuilher 
mull iplvin'_r t he numb.T of sc),,, p wji- "Iccme.l idvi'dih- to 
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concentrate them, and a Central School was built for that purpose 
and occupied m 1828, siuce which the efforts of the Ladies 
Society h^e been chiefly confined to that sphere of labor. An 
allowance i| made of a pice a head to women under the name of 
hurkarees, for collecting the chUdren daily and bringing them to 
school, as no respectable Hindoo will allow his daughters to go 
into the street except under proper protection. The school 
numbers 320 day-scholars, besides 70 Christian girls who live on 
the premises. The latter are orphans, and most of them havfe 
been collected from the districts south of Calcutta that have re¬ 
cently suffered? from inundation and famine. Together with these, 
40 poor women have been admitted by Mrs. Wilson to a tempo¬ 
rary asylum, who are all learning to read and receive daily Chris¬ 
tian instruction, and are at the same time employed in various ways 
to earn in whole or in part their own living. In connection with 
the Ladies’ Society, there is also a girls’ school on the premises 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta. The 
number of pupils fluctuates between 50 and 70. Spelling, reading, 
writing, needle-work, and religion are the subjects in which in¬ 
struction is given. Many of the scholars have become teachers. 
Native ladies of the most ‘respectable caste in society have both 
sent their daughters, and in some instances have theinselves ex¬ 
pressed anxiety to obtain instruction. The system of instruction 
pursued is also stated to have met the express concurrence and ap¬ 
probation of some of the most distinguished among the Native 
gentry and religious instructors. The majority of the more respect¬ 
able Natives, however, still continue ta manifest great apathy 
concerning the education of their daughters. 

The Ladies’ Association for Native.,female education .was ori¬ 


ginally instituted with a view to establish schools for Native girls, 
which could not be undertaken by the last-mentioned Society.' This 
Association had at one time ten schools under its management, 
which, lor the purpose of concentration, were' reduced to two and 
afteAvards to one.' The school is conducted by a Christian master 
and mistress, with the assistance of an orderly Christian woman 
and three of the best scholars as monitors. The school is situated 
in the Circular Road, and has about 50 scholars, chiefly Mano- 
medan, who receive Christian instruction in the Natiye language. 
About 30 of the girls read the various school-books, and 20 learn 
to spell, &t'. The monthly expenditure is Rupees 40. 

There are three schools connected with the London Mission¬ 
ary Society in Calcutta. In a school situated'in the Thunthunnya 
RojkI there arc 45 scholars; m the Creek Row school 25; and in 
tl*e Meiidec Bngan school 28 ; in all 108. In these schools the 
girls' are tauglik reading, writing and arithmetic, besides plain 
iicedle-work and marking. In order to assist in supporting the 
schools, it is intended to receive plain work, to be charged‘at a 
very moderate rate. 
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It has already been mentioned tliat 70 orphans are lodged 
and educated in the Central School belonging to the Ladies’ Society 
for Native Female Education; and it is now proposed^o build a 
suitable separate establishment for the reception of one hundred 
Native orphan girls. It is intended that these children shall re¬ 
ceive a good plain education both in their own and in the English 
language, be trained to habits of industry and usefulness, and 
remain in the institution until they marry. A public subscription 
hhs been opehed, and it is contemplated to purchase ground on the 
bank of the river, four or ive miles north of Calcutta, where land 
can be bought comparatively cheap. 

SECTION II. 

T^ub District of Midnapore. 

Populalion.—^\\\s district is in the province of Orissa, but it 
has been so long attached to Bengal that it may be considered a 
ccvmponent part of the province. The language chiefly spoken is 
Bengalee intermixed in the west with the Oofia. The great bulk 
of the people live a sober, regular and domestic life, and arc less 
litigious than the inhabitants of the * neighboring district. In 
this district there is much jungle, and between the cultivated 
.plains, and the thi^k jungles are situated the villages of the 
Sontals, a mild and inoffensive but degraded race with wliom the 
rest of the inhabitants refuse to associate. The Santals or Sontals 
ifre stated by Mr. Stirling to be a tribe of Coles. In the north¬ 
eastern qiiarterpf tllis di^nct the piioars, formidable banditti, long 
resisted the authority of Government and committed the most 
atrocious iiaibarities; bnUthey nrc now effcidually subdued. In 
1801 the population was rouglily estimated at 1,.500,000, of whom 
one-seventh were supposed to be Mahomedans. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools. —In every village there are 
schools for teaching tin? •Bong.\lcc language^ and accounts to 
childrfin in poor circumstances; but no investigation into' Ihcir 
number or condition appftars to have been instituted. The teachers, 
though qualified for*what they undertake, are persons in no way 
re4>^table, their rank in life being low, their emolument scanty, 
and sometimes their character publicly tainted without any injury 
to their interests. The children sit in the open air.or under a 
shed and learn to read, write, and cast accounts, the charge for 
schooling being generally from one to two annas per month In 
opule«t^indoo famflies teachets are retained as servants. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning. —Hamilton states that iii’lliis 
district there are no schools where the Hindoo or Mabofltcffan 
laws are taught. There was formerly a Mahooiedan college in 
the t(iwn,of Midnapore, ayd even yet the establishment is s.aid to 
exift, but no law is taught. Persian and A*rabic arc tnighf by 
m lllla^ is who in gcnrr.il have a few scliohin, in tlirii hou-cs, whom 
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they bupport as well as instruct. These Persian ami Arabic 
students, although of respectable families, are considered as living 
on charity ;Tand they arc total strangers to expense and dissipation. 
The alleged*' absence of schools of Hindoo learning in a population 
of which six-sevenths are said to be Hindoos is incredible, and is 
denied by learned Natives who have resided iii the district and 
aie personally aeijuainted with several schools of that deseription 
within its limits. They are not so numerous as the domesUe 
schools of learning winch prevail amongst the 'Mahoinedail 
population ; but they are not so few as^ to bo wholly neglected. 
There are* probably, I am told, about 10 in the district. It may 
be olfercd as a general remark to account for such incorrect state¬ 
ments, that the greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Mahomedan than to the Hindoo language’s and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and rctiiing character of learned 
Hindoos, sometimes leads the public functionary to overlook 
institutions of Hindoo origin. It is probably liom some such 
oHieial authoiity that Hamilton has 'borrowed the statement tro 
which I icici. 


SECTION 111. 

Tilt, Dis'i'i::! 1 oi Ouissa I’lioi'hii ok Ci i i \ck 

l'(}/iii/iilloti .—Acroidiijg to Ml. Stirling this pro\inee or 
distill t Is divided into tliiec legioiis, disliMguished iiom each other 
liV eliniate, geneial aspect, ])ioductK>ns, and institutions The 
liist IS the inaishy woodland tiact which extends alonir, t he sca- 
sliore liom the ncighboihood of the black Paged.i to llie .Saban- 
icUb.i, x.iiying in bicaiUh trem t\\e niilcs to twenty, 'flic second 
IS the )ibuu .Old open counti\ between that tiact and the lulls, the 
liie.u\.tl> on the noilh being ton oi tittcen miles and never exceed¬ 
ing loitv oi titty. The thud is the hill eountiy. 'J'hc tiis-t .uul 
thud aie the coiintiy oceupicd by the amtent fcud.il chicttaiiis of 
. Oiiss.i , the second IS th.it ti om w huh the indigenous soveieigns 
and the Moglnil eonipiciois id the countiy domed the chief p'.nL 
ol then bind levenui', and winch at ])icsent jiai s .i rent to the 
Ifiitisb (jocoininent, whilst the two otheis yield tiibute. The 
hist and tliiid divisions aie said not to contain a single lespeet.ible 
village, and in the si-eond or ()i issa Pioper, the only eolleetious of 
houses that deseive the name ot towns ate CiKtaek, Ifahwoiv and 
Jugnnuaulh. The Ooii.is of the plains aie the most mild, ipuct, 
iiudftsisive, and easily ni.inaged people in the Company's piovinecs, 
but they are defieicnt in manly spiut, ignor.int and stupid, dissolute 
111 their manneis, .iiid veiscd in the arts ot low eiinniiig dissiimi- 
lation, and snbterlnge The inh.ihitants of the lulls aiuP of 
the puigles on the se.i-shoie aie moie shy, sullen, inhospit.ible, .uul 
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inoivihzod, .mil thoir chiefs are y:ros<ly stupid, barbarous, de- 
baiK-hed, t\iaunieal, and ensla\ed to the most grovelling supersti¬ 
tion. The paiks or lauded luihlia of these distriets eoybino, with 
the most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion ^o the will 
of their ehiefs, a feioeity and unquietness ot di.sposition whieli 
lender them an iniporiant and foriiiulable class of the popul.ilion 
>1 the pi ovnice. 

.* KxLlusi\e of the regular Ooiia poinil.itioii of the Br.ih- 
m.tnieal pei'U.ision, there are three remaiUable races inhabiling 
llie hilly legion, \i/, the f v, KuiiJs, and Soit^n. The roAv 
.iieduuled into thirteen dill’erent ti ibes. Then original eountry 
is said to be Kolaut Des, but the} .ire in possession of ji.uts of 
Cliota Nagpore, J,ispiii, Tvinar, Pateiira and Sinbhoom, h.ive 
ni.ide eiKioachmeiits upon Mohirbunj, and aie lound settled in 
the back paits of Nilgiii They are a hardy and allilctie laeie 
bl.iek .ind ill-fa\oied in their countenanees, ignorant and savage, 
liyt then noodeii houses aie neat and eoinfortable, and they cany 
on a very exten-ive eiikivafion. Tliey own none of the llindot 
divinities, hut hold in liigli veiieiaUon the s.ihajn.i tree fhypei.iii- 
tlier.i iiioiaiig.i), paddy, oil expressed I'lwin the mustard seeil, and 
the dog. 'J'he Kiaiil.s .ire found in gieat niimbeis in .ill the hil: 
ystates''south of the Maliaiiadi They .lie sin.ill in statuie and an 
so w il*l that e\ei\ .fttempt made to tivili/.e them has piovediii 
elbitii.il. The aie found chiefly in tile pingles of Khuid.i 

Thev aie’iii general a harmless and peaeealile r.iee, but .so eiitiidy 
destitute of alt iiior.d sense, tli.it .it the ordeis of a chief, oi foi 
the most tiilling leimiiKlMtioii, tlf< y will as re.idily and un.s.'iu- 
pulou-ly di'pi II e a hiim.in being of life .is any wild beast, of lln 
woods 7n oidinaiy times they char the woods ami piovide fuel 
l< r tbe /eniind.us and villagius. 'I'hey also eolle< t the prodm e 
of the woods lor sale to diugglsts *a*nd fruiteiers. They .iieol 
sill. ill statui e, mean-apiieasanee, igid jet black I’olor, and always 
,Lairy*in their hand an axe for eiitt mg wood, Uie symbol oj» then 

’pude-sioii. Some aic fi^ed iii small villages, and others lead : 
inigi.itory life. Tliyy worsliqi stumps of trees, ni.isses ot btone 
oi^elefls in rock Then l.mgu.ige little resemldcH that spoken hv 
the 6oiias, I'he.lattei being like the Bengalee, a toler.ddy. pun 
dialect ol {he Sanscrit. 

Tins view' of the ditfereut classes of the popubatibn of Oriss, 
would seem to justify the inference that tlnre is no distiieto 
thosi? wjii'se eenditi.?!! 1 am nojv exammmg, that more needs boll 
the elevating ami lestiamiiig moral influenecs of education. • 

Tioper, or the second of the three division^ Vihbvi 
mentioned, eont.nms villages and 2 f.3,273-hon-es, oxehisiw 

<)f,tho tn.wiisof Cuttack, B.ilasore, and Pun, an eiiumer.il mn 
which yuhl" an a\crai^(* of ahoul twenty Iion'-c.s to .» vi!I.i;;o. Mi 
Stilling, fiornv'''"'" puq.ned witli rmieli^* > aie .iml .o'Ui.ov, miei- 
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that an average rate of five persons per house would not be too 
high. The entire population is thus made to stand as follows :— 

^llage inhabitants (243,273x5)... 1,216,365 

Rjpulation of the town oi Cuttack... 40,000 

„ of Puri ... 30,000 

„ of Balasore... 10,000 


Total ... 1,296,365 


Of this number not more than an eightieth part would appear to 
be Musalmans*, foreigners, and casual residents, and Mr. Stirling, 
adopting the average suggested by the returns most to be relied 
on, estimates the number of children under ten years at about 
one-third of the whole population. 

Indigenous Schools. —Mr. Stirling, in the elaborate account 
of this district, from which the preceding details are abridged, 
gives no information whatever on the state of education as con¬ 
ducted by Natives, cither in elementaiy schools or schools of learn¬ 
ing. In the description of the town of Euri Jngunnaih, it is 
stated that “ the principal street is composed almost entirely of 
the religious establishments called maths'' a name applied in other 
parts of the country, both in the west and south, to convents of 
ascetics in which the various branches of Hindoo learni.ig are 
taught. It may be inferred that they are applied to the same 
use in Jugunuauth Pun. 

In November 1814, the Collector of Cuttack submitted to 
the Governor General in Council several documents, relative to a 
claim set up by Maulavi Abdul Karim to a pension or p.ayment of 
one rupee per diem, which had been allowed by the formei Govern¬ 
ment for tlio support of a madrasa in the village of Burbah, near 
Futtaspore, in the Mahratta Porgunuahs of Hidgelee. After a 
careful examination of the doeumentH^ the claim appealing to be 
valid, the Goverrynont authoiised tire payment of the pension 
with arrears. This allowance has since been p.iid annually, Sa. 
Rupees 36,5 ; but I have not been able to learn any thing of tho 
madrasa for tho support of which the grant is tnade. 

Tho only other reference I have observed, connected iivilh 
education in this district, is in the answer made by the local agents 
to Govermnpnt to the inquiries of the Gcner.al Committee of 
Public Instruction in 1824, to the effect that they knew of no 
endowments or funds applicable to tho object of public education 
in tho di.striet. ‘ 

Elementari/ Schools not Indigenous .—The Missionaries of the 
.GoheeStl Baptist Missionary Society have, under their, superin¬ 
tendence, twelve elementary schools, supported partly by that Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and partly by benevolent individuals, friends of 
education. In these schools about 210 children arc taught their 
N.itivo langu.ago, principalli by reading the Cliri»li.in s,.ri(.ttMi'«f 
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and religious tracts that have been translated into Ooria. The' 
Missionaries have begun to employ masters capable of under¬ 
standing the English aljihabet, but still retaining Ae Native 
method of teaching by writing upon the floor \vh<ni learning 
the letters, and thus preparing the scholais for reading books 
and for writing on paper or the palm-leaf. These schools 
are scattered over the town of Cuttack and neighborhood ; and 
th^re is also another school at Bhyreeporo near Cuttack, which 
i^ attended by most of the children lu the village, but the number 
of scholars attending this school is not stated by my informant, 
who is himself the superintendent of the schools. 

SECTION IV. 

Tim; District of IIuoiy. 

Population .—This district is comparatively of recent creation, 
being composed of sections from Burdwaii, Alidnapore, and other 
adjacent districts. A liyge Jiroportion of the surface of this dis¬ 
trict IS still in a state of nature , Gang-roUbery and river-piracy 
were at a comparatively recent pcri<id prevalent in it, and the 
number of widows who sacrificed themselves on the funeral piles 
o( their husbands was here always remarkably great. The in- 
‘habitaVits have thc» repute of being better acquainted with the 
existing laws of the country than those of most other districts. 
Jn IbOl,. the total nunifbor of inhabitants was estimated at 
1,OUO,000, in the proportion of three Hindoos to one Mahomedaii. 

Indir/cnona. Elementnry Schools .—On the state of Native 
education iii this district 1 derive many details from the records 
of the G<»neral Committe* of Public Instruction, in some respects 
confirming and in others modifying the general view already 
giveif of the system of indigenous schools, both elementary ami 
learned. 

ndigenous elomentiary sctiools amongst Hindoos it) this 
district are numerous, and they are divisible into two classes ; 
first, those which derive Iheir principal support from the patronage 
of a single wealthy family ; and secondly, those which are destitute 
of 8i*ch special patronage, and are dependent upon the general 
support of ^hc Native community in the town or village in which 
they are established. The former are the most nurqprous, there 
being scarcely a village without one or more of them, 'fhe pri¬ 
mary object IS the education of the children of the opulent Hindoos 
by whom they are cfiicfly supported ; but as the teacher seldom 
receives more than three rupees a month from that source, he is 
allowed ,tcv collect from the neighborhood as many additional 
pupils as he can obtain or conveniently manage. • These pay him 
at the rate of two to eight annas per month, in addition to which 
each pupil gives him such a quantity of rice, pulse, oil, salt, and 
vegetables at ^e end of each month as^* will suffice for one day's 
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maintenance. Sometimes the teacher, in addition to the salary 
he receives, is fed and clothed by his patron. Such schools have 
seldom anV house bnilt or exclusively appropriated for the use ot 
the teache^and his pupils. The second class of schools is not so 
numerous as the former, but they afford a better maintenance to 
the teacher. In general the pupils pay him from four to eight annas 
per month while they write upon leaves, and from eight annas to 
one rupee, according to their means, when they write upon pap^r j 
in addition to which he also receives one day^s maintonanee per 
month from each pupil. Another perijuisite of the teacher is .a 
piece of^jlotfi from each scholar on promotion to a higher class, 
Imt this is not one of the conditions of admission, and depends 
upon the liberality of the parents. The number of scholars m 
each scliool of either description averages 30, some schools in popu¬ 
lous towns having more, and others in small villages having less. 
The teachers are either Brahmans or Sudras. If the former are 
respectable and learned, they gain a comfortable subsistence ; but, 
the majority of them do not take sufftcient pains to write a neat 
hand, and tlicy have^in general only a superficial accjuaintance with 
aiithmetic and accounts. Book's arc not in use in this class of 
elementary schools. The instruction comprises writing on the 
palm-leaf and on Bengalee paper, and arithmetio. As soon as 
the scliolar is able to write a tolerable hand ai>d has .acqiiiicd soma 
knowledge of accounts, he in general leaves school. In this dis¬ 
trict they enter school usually at the age of six and remain four or 
five years. 

Tlic indigenous elementary schools .amongst ^lusalmans arc 
for the most part private places of instruction to which a few select 
pupils are admitted, and the teachers btiing either in iivlependent 
circumstances or in the employment of Government, give their 
iiistruetioiis gratuitously. tAdmission is often refused and is always 
obtained witli dilliculty, and the iustruetion given to the fiivorcd 
eand^d.itos is ver;^ imperfect ahd de»ifltory. * At Vnndua, a place 
foniicrU of some celebrity in the district, it is said to h.iVe been 
the practice ol the Musalman land propruAors to entertain teachers 
at thi'ir own private cost for the benefit of• the children of the 
poor in their neighborhood, and if’ iras a rate Ihntu to Jitji^dnn 
opulent /'(tuner or head of a itHagc icho had noPa tctfcher m hm 
euijtloi/inent /'or that purpose. That ela.%s, howeter, is alleycd to 
have dwindled aicap and searcel^ anp such schools a/e ndw found 
to esist. 

Indigenous St hoots of Learning .^—The nura'ber of Hindoo schools 
of h'arning in this district is considerable. Mr. Ward in ISIS 
stitte*? that at I'ansranpa, a village not far from ^he town of 
Hugly, (here wore twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which 
logic was almost exclusively studied. There were then also seven 
or eight in the town of Triieni, one of which had been laiely 
taught by Jugannath Ta/ka Panchanan, supposed to be the mo-t 
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learned as well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old 
at the time of his death. He was acquainted in some measure 
with the veda, and is said to have studied the vedanta, sankhya, 
the palanjala, the nyaya, the smriti, the tantra, ^kavya, the 
pooranas and other shaslras. Mr. Ward also mentions that 
Gundulpara and Bkudreskwuru contained each about ten nyaya 
schools, and Falce two or three,—nil villages in this district. 
H%milton states that in 1801 there were altogether about 150 
private schoiJls in which the principles of Hindoo law were taught 
by Pundits, each school containing from live to twenty scholars. 
There is no reason to suppose that the number of^hobls is how 
less, and the enquiries made in 1824 showed that there were some 
schools with thirty scholars. According to the reputation of the 
teacher is the nuftiber of the students, and in proportion to the 
number ’of the students is the number of invitations and the 
liberality of the gifts which the teacher receives on the occasion of 
the performance of important religious ceremonies in Hindoo 
families. The number of stadents has thus a double pecuniary 
operation. As they always derive a part of tljoir subsistence from 
the teacher, they arc a burden upon bis means; and by the 
increased reputation which they confer upon him, they enable him 
to support tiiat burden. Sometimes, however, students capable of 
dwing on their own qieuns return home after school hours; and in 
other instances, the more wealthy inhabitants of the town or village 
are found, to contribute towards the support of poor students 
whom the teacher cannot maintain. The first three or four years 
are occupied in^he study»of Sansopt grammar, an<l the next six 
or eight years in the study of law and logic, with which the gene¬ 
rality of.s4udent8 finish tl\pir education, and arc thenceforth classed 
among learned men, receiving from the teacher when thoy are 
‘leaving him an honorary title which they retain for life. 

There are few Mahonqedan schools of learning in this dis¬ 
trict. ,Omitting reference to’ that at Hugly, B*ipportcd by* tlie 
endowment of Haji Mohammed Mohsin, under the orders of the 
’ Board of Revenue, and aliout to be extended and improved under 
the superintendence of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
I finds mention made of only one other existing at Seelapore, a 
populous town, ‘situated 22 miles in the interior of the district. 
It was originally supported by a grant of five rupees eight annas 
per diem, made by the English Government in consideration of 
the faithful services^ of Umsih-ood-din the founder. After his 
death,*ar)d in consequence of divisions among the surviving mem¬ 
bers of his family, who it seems had claim to a part of the grant 
for their .maintenance, it was limited to Rupees .50 per inolitli, 
which, a.s far as my information extends, it continues to derive 
from Gov^nment to the present day. According to Hamilton, in 
180 1 , this college had 30 students who were instructed in Per- 
-i.in and Arabic,|and according to the report made to the General 
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Committee in 18^4, it had 25 students who were taug^it 
only Persian. This institution does not appear ever to have come 
under the rupervision of the Committee or of any public officer. 
The report'of 1824 further alleges the existence of certain lands 
at, Pundua in this district, which should be appropriated to the 
support of madrasas, but which have been diverted from that pur¬ 
pose. It is stated to be a well known fact that grants were 
made to the ancestors of the late Mola Mir Gholam Hy.der 
Mutawali, attached to the shrine of Shah Sufi-ud-din Khan 
Shuhid at Pundua, together with Mola Myn-ud-din or 
Mola Tlij-ud-din and Mir Gholam Mustafa, private persons 
who had no share in the superintendence. The grants are 
said to have specified certain villages or tracts of land to 
be exclusively appropriated to the support of three madrasas, 
111 addition to those granted for the personal benefit of the 
grantees. The madrasas were kept up for a generation or two, 
but through carelessness or avarice were afterwards discon¬ 
tinued. It IS added that there were- persons then living so well 
acquainted with the circumstances as to be able to point out 
the estates that were specified in the grants for the sup¬ 
port of the madrasas. The Collector, in the letter enclosing 
the report, intimated his intention to investigate the matter, and 
III the event of the alleged misappropriation (being substantiated, 
to pursue the course directed in llegulation XIX. of 1810. The 
lesult of the enquiry I have not been able to learn. 

'Elementary Schools not Indigenous. —Mp. Robert May, a 
(fiiristiaii Missionary, in 1811, ostablislUed a school in Chinsura 
on the Lancastenaii plan patronised by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the 
British Commissioner at Chinsura ; aud'iu 1814-15 he Established 
other schools in and about the settlement of Chinsura to the 
number of sixteen, ivilh iftr average attendance of 931 scholars. 
In the last mentioned year these schools were brought to the 
favorable notice qf Government, and ti monthly allowance of (>00 
lUipces, afterwaids increased to 800, was granted to enable Mi. 
May to support and extend the system *hc had introduced. In 
IMS, when he died, he had thirty-six school# under his superin- 
tendence, attended by above 3,000 Natives, both .Hindoo* and 
Mahomedans. In the account of these schools -during Mr. 
May’s niauiigcment, it is stated that in 1816 he established a 
school for teachers, but in 1817 the attempt to rear teachers was 
ubaudonod altogether, as it was found that few or none of the 
boys were able or disposed to discharge the iluties of instfuctors 
when required. Towards the end of the year 1815, Mr. May’s 
Bchdols excited a rivalry among the Natives, some of ^hom are 
said to have forftied similar establishments without impeding the 
success of those conducted by Mr. May. All the oppouition that 
the schools reeeivea arose, not from feelings of general repug¬ 
nance, but of iiulnidii.il interest. The old school.niastors finding 
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that,they could not hope to prosper while the Mllaj^ers could t^et 
tlfeir boys instructed without cost m the Company’s schools, were 
very excusably hostde to the new establishments and endeavored 
to obstruct or prevent them. Thus, in the only lustan^ in which 
a school was violently broken up, it was done by the v.emindar at 
the mstifjation of the old teacher. Mr. May at one time con¬ 
templated the probability that, when the Natives were fully con¬ 
vinced of the utility of the plan of education which he had 
established, some means might be adopted whereby every village 
might entirelj', or at least partly, support its own school. No 
attempt, however, certainly no successful attempt ol this kind, 
appears to have been made. It is doubtful also wheTher the 
rivalry which is alleged to have been excited among the Natives 
led to the formation, of schools similar to those of Mr. May , for 
I find it (^xpressly stated in a report on the Chiiisura schooK 

. made in ISiJ.S, that the only independent school that had grown 
out of the Chinsura schools was one founded by the Rajah ol 
•Hurdwaii and jilaeed under the control of Mr. May’s successor. 
.\ller Mr. M.iy’s death fjie number of schools and sehol.ars was 
reduced , but subseipiently in lS'21,-2^, in tha reduced number of 
schools nearly an eijual number ol seluilars attended. In lSi!t 
the Chinsura sclnols were placed under the su|)erinteiiilence of 
the General Committee, when they were again .ajiparently ni a 
dfclinidg state, in consoipience of which some of tin* mcmbeis ol' 
the Committee in lS-7 expressed doubts as to the utility .ind 
c-s)tediency ■of maintaining tfiem. They were, however, continued 
some time longer, but have recently been entirely tibandonod bv 
the General Committee. ‘An ofTn- was made* to tin* (’alontta 
Diocesan Cominittt*e of tlie Incorporated Society for the I’ropa- 
gation of fbe Gospel in F^ireigii Paris to transfer the bnildings 

• .'iiid existing materials ol siieb of the r-ehools as that Committee 
slionlu.agree to continue, and an occjisnfit^d siip]>ly of books b(*iiig 
tilso guaranteed by the Convnittee ,of Publie Instruction, it has 
been judged advisable by the Tliocosaii (^oramittm* to undertake 
the maintenance of the six most contrd among them, wliieb 

•appear most eligible from'tbeir locality and the numbers in at¬ 
tendance. The advantages resulting from the Climsiira schools 
do nof appear*to lie highly estimated. The system adopted was in 
principle the" Native one, the practice being modified according to 

• tliat of Hr. Bell. The difference lietwcen Mr. May’s nystem and 
that of the Native schools is stated to be that in the latter the 
lioys are taught chiefly by the ear, and in the former they were 
taught mbre by the eye. The number of boys under one teacjier 
amounted in some cases to 120, and in all he was assisted by^ tj^e 
monitors, Abe ablest boys being employeil to teach the rest. 
teachers at first received five rupees for 40 scholars and one riipso 
for eyery 20 more ; and afterwards they were, ail allowed one 
iiipce for every 10 scholars or ten rupees for 100, wlneli i**pidled 
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the amount usually gained by independent school-masters who 
receive fiom ten to twenty rupees a month for 10) or 150 boys. 
One case is mentioned where the teacher earned from thirty to 
forty rupe^ a month, his school containing 300 boys. In 1817, 
the practice was adopted of attaching a Pundit as a superintendent 
to every three schools, and they were all under one head 
Pundit. The introduction of printed books of an entertaining and 
instructive kind and the possible generation of some small taste for 
reading, seem to be the chief benefits that can have resulted from 
the establishment ol the Chinsura schools. The system of in¬ 
struction in the six schools retained by the Diocesan Committee 
will probably be the same as that pursued in the other schools 
already noticed of the same Committee. 

A. School Society exists at Chinsura, apparently in connec¬ 
tion with the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, whose report 
states that there are three schools for boys at that place having 
about 300 scholars in attendance. The progress of the boys is 
said to be very pleasing, but I have not met with any other details 
respecting them, as the Chinsura School, Society does not app'ear 
to publish separate reports of ifs proceedings. 

Native Female School ^—The first attempt in Bengal, and I 
suppose in India, to instruct Native girls in an organised school was 
made by Mr. May in this district in 1818. In that year he opened 
a girls’ school, I believe, at Chinsura, but it -offered so little pros¬ 
pect of success, that its continuance was discountenanced by 
Uovernment. * 

There appears to have been formerly a Bengalee female school 
at Ilugly, which has recently been removed to -Chinsura. The 
number in attendance is from 21 to 25, and it is said to afford 
more encouragement to perseverance i than any fenSfaSe school 
previously established at that station. This probably refers to the 
unsuccessful attempt in 1818 by Mr. May. The expense of the 
present school is said to be considerable, but it cannot be reduced 
without injury to its efficiency. Perfect confidence is not express¬ 
ed as to the result Time only, it is said, will prove whether the 
benefit will eventually be adequate to'the sacrifice. This school 
appears to be in connection with the Chinsura School Society and 
thereby with (ho Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Native female schools were begun by the Serampore Mission¬ 
aries at that settlement in 1823, and there are now two in oper¬ 
ation, one called the central school containing 138 girls, and a 
second called the Christian village school oontaming 14. After 
being able to read, the children anS exercised in the cateShism and 
in writing on palm-leaves, and read the child’s first book, conversa¬ 
tions between a mother and d.iughto', the history of the Bible, and 
iEsop’s fables in Bengalee. They are next taught to write in 
copy-books, and read the New and Old Testaments, ’the Irdian 
youth’s magazine and Pcai son’s geography. They are also made 
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familiar with the tables of Bengalee arithmetic. Nothing is 
le&rned by rote. Recently voung Christian widows, who were 
themselves educated in the Missionary schools, have been employed 
as teachers. More than half the girls of the central school are 
composed of very young children, atfordiiig excellent materials for 
an infant school. 


SKCTION V. 

Tllh DiSTKItT OK BiunwvN. 

Population, —Burdwan, iii proportion to its extent, is consi¬ 
dered the most productive aiul populous territory o&IiuUa. It is 
surrounded by the jungles of ^Ildnapore, I’aehete, and Birbhoom, 
appearing like a garden in a wilderness. In the year I8l:$-1 f, 
Mr. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, endeavoreil 
to ascertain the exact number ol inhabitants within his jurisdic¬ 
tion. Ilis first object was to obtain returns of the population of 
, numerous villages and towns situated in the western jxirts of 
Bengal, with a view of ascertaining the general average proportion 
of inhabitants to a diddling, and from the returns of ninety- 
eight towns and villages, situated fti various jiarls of the districts 
of Burdwan, llugly, Midnapore, IJirrdioom, and Jungle Mehals, 
an average was deduced of five and a half inhabitantH to a house. 
Mr. Bayley next prijcecded to ascertain the actual number of dwell¬ 
ing-houses ill the district of Burdwan, ilistingiiishing them as 
occupied by Hindoos and/-^[ahomcdans r()H|)e(:tively; and the 
fesiilt was that the district contained 2G2,G;5f dwelling-houses, of 
which wciIj oceiyned by Hindoos, and I.‘5,781 by Maho- 

medans. Allowing five and a hall’ inhabitants to eacli dwelling, 
the totijl jiopulalion wi\s Jhus estimated at l,41't,487 persons, of 
whom the jiroportion of Hindoos to Mahornedaiis is as live of 
the former to one of the latter. Another statement exhibited the 
total Hindoo population of 2G villages in the district of Burdwan 
amounting to 40,238, of tvjiom 7,382 males were below sixteen 
,years* of age, and 5,208 females wero below tVelve years ot age. 
Part of the district of .Vmgle Mehals has recently been united 
to that of Burdwan, but the population of the former district, 
whi^ was formed in modern times by sections from the districts* 
of Burdwan’ Midnapore, Hamghur, &c., docs not appear to have 
been even conj'ceturally estimated. 

Indigenous Element ary Schools. —Mr. Bayley did* not extend 
his enquiries to the state of education, but Hamilton states th.at 
there aije few village* in this district in which there is not a school 
where children are taught to read and write; and that the chfidren 
of Mahomedan parents receive their education in the ct^iflUon 
branches from the village school-masters. Nq detailed account 
IS given pf the system of village-schools, but there is no doubt 
that it is substantially the same as that whii?h has already been 
described. 
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BUmentary Schools not Indigenous. —Under the superintendence 
of the Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, there were 
in 1834 nine schools, five of which were supported by the Society, 
and four by the subscriptions of residents at the station of 
Burdwan, who contribute rupees sixty monthly for this object. 
In these schools there were 754 boys receiving daily instruction, 
half of whom read the scriptures, Pearson's geography, catechisms, 
bible history, &c. The Natives in the vicinity of Burdwan are 
said to be fully convinced of the beneficial effects of these schools, 
and to show a great desire every where to have them established 
for their children. In several instances the chief men in the vil¬ 
lage have«offerod to build a school-house. 

At Bancoora, in connection with the same Society, there were 
seven schools, but in consequence of the departure of the gentle¬ 
men in the Civil Service, occasioned by the junction of the Jungle 
Mehals to the district of Burdwan, the subscriptions in behalf of 
the schools were mostly withdrawn, and three schools were neces¬ 
sarily discontinued. A new subscription has been opened, and > 
four schools, with about 350 children, are kept up under the ca;-e 
of a catechist. The gospels and other useful books are read and 
geography is taught. Petitions are stated to have been presented 
by the inhabitants of some of the neighboring villages, begging 
that new schools might bo established among them. 

At Culna is a circle of schools in an inj^proving state, also 
under the superintendence of a Missionary of the same Society. In 
1834, the number of boys was greater’than was reported the pre¬ 
ceding year, but the actual number is not mentioned in the report 
before mo. More than half of the boys are conversant with the 
scriptures. One of the schools at this station kept on the pre¬ 
mises of a respectable Brahman, is stated to have genjor^illy in 
attendance from 90 to 100 boys daily. 

There' is also an elementary school for Native boys, or a circle of 
such schools, at Cutwa in connection with the Baptist Missionary 
Society, but I have not met with any detailed account of them. 

indigenous Schools of Learning. —Hamilton says that in this, 
district there are no regular schools for instruction in the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan law, and that the most learned professors of the 
‘former are procured from the district of Nuddea on the qpposite side 
of the Hugly. The same remark may be applied to this state¬ 
ment that has already been made with reference to the state of 
learning in iStidnapore. All that can be fairly understood from it 
is not that there are no Native schools of learning in the district, 
but that there were none known to ,the writeV, or to the public 
offioeif on whoso authority the author relied. It is exceedingly 
impJbfeible, from the analogy of other districts, that there are not 
some of those domestic schools of Mahomedan learning already de¬ 
scribed, and still more improbable that in q population of which five- 
sixths are Hindoos, ’there should not be a still greater number*of 
schools of Hindoo learning. 
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The following references to institutions of learning in this 
district were extracted from the proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue at Calcutta, and 6rst published in the memoir prepared 
at the India House, which 1 have mentioned os one of my author!* 
ties ; — 

In September 1818, the Collector of Burdwan was required 
to report upon a pension of rupees GO per annum, claimed by Ram* 
buyubh Bhattacharjya, for the support of a religious institution 
and seminar)*. The Collector deputed his nmeen to the spot, to 
enquire whether the institution on which the pension was claimed 
was still maintained. The ameen reported that tiie ipstitution 
appeared to be kept up, that the number of scholars generally 
entertained was about five or six, and that the allowance lind been 
sanctioned by the ‘Government during the joint lives of Ram* 
bullubh ^Ihattacharjya and his deceased brother. Under these 
circumstances, the Revenue Board considered the claimant entitled 
,to the full amount of the pension during his life, or as long as he 
sliould continue to appropriate it faithfully to the purposes lor 
which it was originally granted. They accordingly authorized the 
future payment of this pension to liambutlubh Bhattacharjya, 
and the discharge of alt arrears which had accrued subsequently 
to the decease of the claimant’s brother. 

• • I« March 181^ the Collector of Burdwan applied to the 
Revenue Board for instructions respecting certain payments to a 
musjid and madrasa in the district, respecting which a suit had 
been instituted in the Calcutta Court of Appeal, and the question 
ordered by tl\at Court ,to be determined by the Collector under 
Regulation XIX. of 1810 The establishment in question was 
in the yi^ds of Mussil-iid-decn, who was called upon to produce 
his accounts, which he appears not to have done satisfactorily. Tho 
Collector, thercfoic, scut Ins amcen to tl^e place to ascertain to what 
extent tho establishment was kept up. That oflicer reported 
favorably of the cstablishntept on the authority of tho inhabitants 
pf the* village in which the madrasa was situ&ted, but wifhout 
any doouments to corrol\prate his statements. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Ravenuc Board desired the Colleeor to take an 
opportunity of visiting the spot, in order that he might himself • 
ascertain tjie grounds on which a decision might be come to. 
Nothing further appears relating to this madrasa. 

In July 1823, the Revenue Board reported an ‘endowment 
for a College in Burdwan of 254 sicca rupees per annum, which 
was coirynunicated tJ the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. • 

Native Female Schools .—The European ladies at Burirmn, 
in connection with the Calcutta Ladies’ Society^ support a school 
which has from 60 to 80 girls in attendance. The Superintendent 
is sib able teacher who had been employed in the Calcutta Central 
School, and besides her there arc three ^>1 rears and three monitors 
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employed with the different classes. The instruction appears* to 
he exclusively religious. The progress of the children is slow and 
the attendance irregular. 

There was a girls’ school at Bancoora, which, in consequence 
of the removal of all its supporters from the station, has been 
discontinued. 

'At Culna there is a girls’ school attended by 51 scholars. 
The instruction is of the same character as in the school at Burd- 
wan, * 

At Cutwa, in connection with the Calcutta Baptist Female 
School Society, there is a girls’ school with about 30 scholars who, 
after learning the alphabet, &c., are instructed to write, commit 
to memory different catechisms and portions of scriptures, and read 
the gospels, parables, history of Joseph, geography, &c., &c. The 
attendance is very irregular. 

SECTION VI. 

The District of'Jessore. 

Population. —In'1801, the "district was estimated to contain 
1,200,000 inhabitants, in the proportion of nine Mahomedans to 
seven Hindoos. The southern portion of this district is in the Soon- 
derbuns, and is composed of salt marshy islands, formed by the 
alluvium and successive changes of the channels of the Ganges, 
and covered with wood. 

Indigenous Schoots. —I have met with no reference to indi¬ 
genous schools, either elementary or learned, in this.district, but it 
is beyond all question that the number of both amongst Hindoos 
and Musulmans is considerable. This district is a perfect and 
entire blank in os far as information regarding the state of indi¬ 
genous education is concerjipd. • 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous. —The Serampore Mission¬ 
aries have four schools in connection, with their mission in this 
district; ono at Neelgnnge, attended by about 25 boys ; a second 
at Sahil/gnnge, the sudder station, atteq^ed by 14; a third at 
Poolaghat, attended by 20; and a fourth .at Bhurasapore, a 
Christian village, attended by 12 Christian children; in rdl'03 
scholars. These schools do not prosper owing to - the. prevalence 
of sickness and death among the children. A few boys, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, read Christian books and 'improve 
in Christian knowledge. 

In the ninth report of the Serampore CoHege (1830) .mention 
is made of certain endowed schools in Jessore, of which I find no 
detailed account in that or in any other publication. They arc 
stated to have beqp carried forward in nearly the same ‘inhnner as 
in the preceding year ; and the late Judge of the district, after 
ovamining them, expressed his satisfaction with the progress they 
had made. 
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SECTION VII. 

The Distkict of Nuddea. 

Population .—In 1802, the Collector reported that, in the dis¬ 
trict of Nuddea, there were then 5,749 hamlets and villages sup¬ 
posed to contain 1 •27,40.') houses, which at six persons to a house 
would give 764,430 inhabitants, of which number ho supposed 
286,661 were Mahomedans, but, from the returns of other districts 
sir/be made wjth increased accuracy, it is probable that the above 
sum total is much under the real amount. Since that date also 
the district appears to have received a oonsiderabjjs accession of 
territoiy. 

huligenou* Elementary Schools .—In none of the authorities or 
publications to which 1 have the means of referring, do 1 find the 
slightest reference to indigenous elementary schools in this district, 
, although no doubt can bo entertained of the existence of such 
institutions in considerable numbers in this as well as in other dis- 
*triets of llengal. 

* Elementary Schools %not Indigenous .—The Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society at Kisluiaghiir has the charge of three 
schools at that statiou and six at Nuddea. There are about 6t)0 
boys in attendance, and several of them have made considerable 
j)rogress in the knowledge of the books they are reading. At the 
suggestion of the ‘Missionaries of this Society, several Indigo 
Planters li.ave been induced^ establish Schools near their factories. 

• Indigtfnous Schools of learning .—The town of Nuddea was 
the capital of Hindoo princip.ality anterior to the Mahoinedan 
conquest, and ifi more recent timiwit ha^ been a scat of Hralimani- 
cal learning. Hamilton remarks that, as^a seat ol learning, it must 
have aiqiJrently declined*to a very obscure'condition, os in 1801 
the Jqdge and Magistrate, in reply to the Marquis Wellesley’s 
queries, decl.ircd that he know not of’ifny seminaries within the 
district in which either the* Hindop or Mahoinedan law was then 
taughh Tiiis statement cufiously controls w'lAh the following 
details, and affords another illustration of*ft remark already made, 

’ that the educational iiistifutions of tfefi Hindoos huve jw^^times 
beqp most strangely overlooked. 

the celebrity of Nuddea as a school of Hindoo learning is 
wholly unconnected with any notion of peculiar sanctity as in tho 
case of Benares. Its character as a university was prdliably con¬ 
nected with the political importance which belong to it about tho 
time of the MabomeJan invasion, as it seems to have been for a 
time tbe*capital of Bengal. Th*e princes of Bengal and the latter 
rajahs of Nuddea endowed certain teachers with lands for ‘i*’o 
instructidb And maintenance of scholars, and the support thus 
given to pundits and pupils attracted a number of Brahmans to 
settle there, and gave a rep'utation to the district. The loss of all 
political conseqy|ence and the alleged resumption of most of the 
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endowments have very much diminished the attraction of the site, 
but it still continues a place of learning and extensive repute. 

In 1811, Lord Minto, then Governor General, proposed to 
establish a Hindoo college at Nuddea and another in Tirhoot, and 
set apart funds for that purpose. The design, however, was finally 
abandoned jn favor of that of forming a similar institution on a 
larger scale, the present Sanskrit College in Calcutta. In the 
course of the correspondence which took place between Governinent 
and the Committee of Superintendence provisionally appointetf for 
the proposed college at Nuddea, the Committee stated, under date 
9th July 181J5, that there were then in Nuddea 46 schools kept 
and supported by the most learned and respectable pundits of the 
place, who invariably taught at their houses or in the tots attached 
to them, where the pupils were all lodged partly at their own 
expense and partly at the expense of their preceptors. The total 
number of pupils who were at that time so circumstanced amount¬ 
ed to about 680 ; their ages averaging between 25 and 35 years, 
b’ew, it was observed, commenced their studies until they had 
attained the age of 21 years, and they often pursued them for 15 
years, when, having* acquired a perfect knowledge of the shastra 
and all its arcana, they feturiicd to their native homes and set up 
as pundits and teachers themselves. 

In 1818, 'Mr -Ward enumerated 31 schools of learning at 
Nuddi'a, containing in all 747 students, of w'hoin not fow(>r than 
five stiidicil iindi'r one teacher. S,o many as one hundred and 
twent)-(ive students are stated to have been reeeiving the instruc¬ 
tions of one teacher .it the same time, ^but the accuraev of Mr. 
Ward’s information in this partfiul.ir may be doubted. The jirin- 
eipal studios wcie logic and law, and there was only oiie^ school for 
gonoial literal lire, one for astronomy, and one for grammar. The 
following'are the details ifi Mr. Ward’s words — 

“ A//a//« ('ulhges. —Shivu-Nat’hu-Vidya-Vaclnispiitee has 
one hundred and twenty-live ,stude[it«. llamu-Lochunii-Nyayu- 
Vhdoshunu, tvnhity ditto. Kasbee-Nat’hu Turku-Chooramunee, 
thirty ditto. irbhuyaniiiulu-Tuikaliinkjirii, twenty ditto, llamu- 
Shuruuu-Nyayu-Vagi'C'lui, (llteen ditto. llhola-Nat’hu-Shiro- 
munee, twelve ditto. il.idha-N.it’hu-Turku-Punchanunu, tepditfo 
llamu-Moluinu-Vidya-V.ichiisputec, twenty ditto. Shri-liamu- 
Tuiku-Bhooshunu, twenty ditto. Kalee-Kantu-Chooramunee, 
live ditto.^ Krishnu-Kantu-Vidya-Vaget.shu, fifteen ditto. Tur- 
kalunkarii, (llteen ditto. Kalee-Priisunnu, fifteen ditto. 
Madhubu-Turku-Siddhantu twenty-five cKtto. Kumula-Kantu- 
Turku-Choorumunee, twenty-five‘ ditto. Beshwuru-Turku-Bhoo- 
sWiMiU, twenty ditto. Kantu-'Vidj alunkaru, forty ditto. 

late Colli'fie ,^.— Ramu-Nat’hu-Turku-Siddhantu, forty students. 
Gunga-Dhuru-Shiromunee, twenty-five ditto. Devee-Turka- 
lunkarii, twenty-fit'c ditto. Mohunu-Vidya-'Vnchusuputee, t'^renty 
ditto. Gungolee-Turkahiukaru. ten ditto. Krisfcnu-Turku-Blioo- 
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shunc^^ teu ditto. Pranu Kn<5mi-Turku-Vaf»oo9lm, live dittw 
Poorohitu, five ditto. Kaslu’e-Kantu-Turku-CUooramunee, thirty 
ditto, Kalee-Kautu-Turku-Punchaiumu, twenty ditto. Quda- 
dhura-Turku-Vageeshu, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the Poehcal ff oris are read. —Kaloe-Kantu- 
Turku-Chooiamunce, fifty students. 

ff'here (he Astronomical Works are read. —Gooroo-Prusadu-Sid- 
dhantu-\'ageeshu, fifty students. 

Hhere the Grammar is read. —Sliuinboo-Nat’hu-Choorainunee, 
five students. 

In 18'21, the junior Member and Seeretaiv of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, 11. II. Wilson, belcjuirS, in pro¬ 
secuting a special investigation on which he was deputed, collected 
at the same time soyie general information respecting the state ol 
learning ,at Nuddea. At that period Nuddea contained about 
t\vent\-live establishments for study. These are called tols, and 
consist of a thatched chamber for the pundit and the class, and two 
"or^three ranges of mnd-hovels in which the slndents reside. The 
])Uiidit does not live on the spot, but comes to the /o/every day on 
mIucIi study IS lawful at an eaily. hour and leiiiiins till sunset 
The huts aie built and kc))t in ri'paii at his expense, and lu' not 
only gives instuictions gratiiituously, lint assists to feed and clothe 
,his class, his means of ho doing being derived fiom foiuier gi'.lilfs 
fiy the* rajah of Nudilea, and jirosents math; to liiiii by the /cmin- 
dars in the nelghboihootl at religious festivals, the value of which 
niiudi dopc'tids on his celebrity as a te.ielier. 'I’he sfinlenfs aie all 
fiill-grt'wn men, some of them old men The ii-ual niimbio in a 
tol IS abtjut twCnty or twcutv-fivc^ but in some places, wlicri* flu' 
pundit Is of high repute, theie aie tioni tilt> to sixty. The whole 
iiumbcr*i'?Haid to bo between .500 and lIDO. The greatI'r proportion 
consists of Natives of Bengal, but theio .iie maiiv fiom reiiioti' 
jiaits of India, especially fiom the sOdth. There are some fiom 
Ncpaul and Assam, and injinj' fiorp the eastern districts, c“H|M'eially 
Tirhottt. Few if any have* incaiis of siibsi.stetice of their»own 
*rhoir dwelling they (ditain from tlieir teadier, and tiieir clothes 
and food in presents froib him and the shop-keept'rs and latnl- 
l^der.s in the town or neighborliood. At the principal festivals, 
they disperse foy a few di^s in ijiiest of alms, wlieii they collect 
enough to Sustain them Gn the next interval of leisure. The chief 
study at» Nuddea is nyami or logic, there aru also soitm) establish* 
meiits for tuition in law, chiefly in the works of Ilagliiinandana, a 
celebrated Nuddea fnindit, .and in one or two jdaccs grammar is 
taught.* Some of the studcifts, particularly several frorn the 
Dekhin, speak Sanskrit with great fluency and correctness. 

Th^account by Mr. Wilson is the latest and probabfy the 
most correct of the state of learning at Nuddea. The variations 
in the uuraber of colleges*and students at the •different periods arc 
deserving of ijttenfion. According to,the respective authorities 
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there were in 1816 forty-six schools and 880 students ; in 181,8 
thirty-one schools and 747 students; and in 1H29 twenty-five 
schools, containing from 5 to 600 students. It would thus appear 
that, within the last twenty years, the number of schools has 
diminished, and the number of scholars has upon the whole in¬ 
creased. This would seem to support the inference that there is 
now, in the class from which students are drawn, an increased 
disposition to study Hindoo learning, accompanied by diminished 
ability or inclination in the class by which the colleges are prin¬ 
cipally supported, to incur the expense of encouraging new tola 
proportioned t^ the increased number of students. 

Several of those schools of Hindoo learning in Nuddea are 
supported or aided by small annual allowances from the British 
Government. Thus in 1813, Ramchandra Vidyalankara who 
enjoyed an annual allowance of Rnpees 71, in consideration of his 
keeping up a chaupari or seminary, died. Application was shortly 
afterwards made to the Collector of the district, and bv him referred 
to the Revenue Board, for the assignment of his allowance to .a 
native who claimed it as the heir of Ramchandra Vidyalankara, 
but the proofs of his right of suecession or qualifications not being 
Hutisfiiclory, it was not granted to him. In 1818, Balanath 
Siromani preferred a claim to tins allowance as the son of Ram¬ 
chandra Vidyalankara and his successor in the chaupari. On 
relereneo of this claim to the Revenue Board, the Collector was 
ordered to ascertain whether Balanath .Siromani did actu.ally keep a 
seminary in Nuddea ; and it appe.aring on enquiry that he kept a 
r/taupan, in which he educated eight pupils m the tarka or nyagu 
.'ihastra, the Government determined m June 1820 that the pension 
of Rupees 71 should bo continued to him and the arrears paid up. 

In Juno 1818, application was made to the Revenue Board 
through' the Collector of Nuddea, on behalf of SivnathV'dya- 
Vaehaspat 1 , for a pension or allowance of Rupees 90 per annum, 
which had been enjoyed by his fattier Suhra Tarkavagis, in consi¬ 
deration of his m.ftntaining a seminary in Nuddea. The Board 
ordered the continuance of the pension and the payment of ariears. 

In November 1819, an application was.made througli the 
• Collector of Nuddea to the Board of Revenue, on behalf of Srirarn 
Sirom.ini, for a pension or allowance of .rupees 86 .per annum, in 
considei.ition of his keeping up a chanpare\or seminary at Nuddea, 
whieti had been founded and endowed briitlie rajah of Nattore. 
It was in this case also asceitained that Sriram Siroinaui did keep 
up the seminary in which there were three pftpils, and the allow¬ 
ance together with the arrears was afccordingly ordered to be paid 
to him. 

A similar decjsion was passed in 1819 in favor of RamJ.aya 
Tarkabaiigka, confirming to him an anpual allowance of rupees 
62, in cousideratiou <tf his continuing to maintain a semiuary-in 
Nuddea in which he educated five pupils. 
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. In 1823, it was represented to the Board of Revenue that a 
Native College existed in the town of Nuddcain which Ramchan> 
dra Tarkavng’is taught the puranaa, on account of which he peti- 
tioned for the annual pension or allowance from Government of 
sicca rupees Ei, which had been enjoyed by his father while resi¬ 
dent in Rajshahy, and which he solicited might be continued to 
him in Nuddea. The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make 
enquiry as to the facts stated, and to report the result. Ho accord¬ 
ingly reported tliat Kamchandra Taikavagis did keep a seminary 
in the town of Nuddea in whioli he maintaiucd and instructed in 
the shastras 31 students, of whose names a list was d^hveq^d in, and 
that he had done so for nine years then last past. Under these 
circumstances, the Board recommended and the Government de¬ 
termined that the pension should be continued to Kamchandra 
Tarkavagis, and tlie arrears which had accrued since the death of 
his father be paid to him. 

In 1829, the Committee of Public Instruction received orders 
to»examine an 1 report upon a petition to (iovernment from certain 
students at Nuddea, claiming the restoration or continuance of an 
allowance amounting to 1(10 rupees per month. The Committee 
deputed their junior Mcml cr and Secrelary, and ascertained that 
all those students who came Irom pl.ices more than three days’ 
•journey from Nuddej^ had hitherto depended very much upon this 
grant from Government wliich gave them from twelve annas to 
one rupee a, month, and nearly siilGced to procure them food The 
amount of the grant that readied the students was in fact but 90 
rupees, 10 being sof apart for soipe ceremony. The niiinber of 
foreion students was generally between 100 and 150, and there 
were abpi^ the latter number at that time at Nuddea awaiting the 
result of their petition If not complied with, they would have 
fouiuh it necessary to quit the place M». Wilson made (larticiilar 
enquiry of the students with respect to the distribution of the 
allowance, and entire satislaolion utas uniformly expressed on^ this 
subject. Al petty suraf or podar accompanied by one of" tlnur 
number is deputed to receive the allowance at the Collector’s 
Treasury. On his return he divides it among the foreign students 
« iirfruB* prese^e in the town is perfectly well known. The podar, 
whom Mr. .Wilson saw, Uteops a shop for the sale of grain, and 
supplies the students witkr food, advancing them occasional main¬ 
tenance on the credit of /heir monthly allowance. They are com¬ 
monly in his debt, bi^ he is too unimportant a personage, and the 
students^re too numerous, an(^ as Brahmans too influential, for 
him to practice any fraud upon them. Tho allowance, he has^ no 
doubt, is fairly distributed ; and although the value of the leafhlng 
acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly estimated by Euro¬ 
peans, yet it is in great repute with the Natives, and its encourage- 
meift even by the tr.fling sum awarded is a Irracious and popu¬ 
lar measure. 'Bhere can be no doubt of its being a very essential 
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benefit to those students who have no other fixed means of support. 
On Mr. Wdson’s report it was determined to continue the allow¬ 
ance of rupees 100 {>er month to the petitioners. 

Little is said by any of the authorities to which I have re¬ 
ferred of the schools of learning in this district beyond the town of 
Nuddea; but there can be no doubt that such exist at Santipore, 
Kishnaghur, and other places within the district. Mr. Ward 
mentions transiently that, at Koomaru Hutta and Bhatpara, villages 
in this district, there are perhaps seven or eight such schools. 
At Santipore there was formerly a small Government endowment 
which appears^o be at present in abeyance. In 1824, an applica¬ 
tion was made through the Collector of Nuddea to the Board of 
Revenue by Devi Prasad Nyayuvachaspati Bhattacharyya, as the 
brother of Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhanta Bhaltjicharyya, who had 
died in the preceding year, for an annual allowance or pension of 
sicca rupees 15()-ll-10, in consideration of his keeping a seminary , 
in the town of Santipore. Enquiries were made as to the cha¬ 
racter of the deceased who is stated to have been a pundit of great * 
ability, having when he died about 10 students under tuition. It 
also appeared by the evidence produced on the occasion that the 
brother and present claimant assisted the deceased in the tuition of 
his students who resided with him, and that they read the dharma 
fthn.stra or works on law. The information thus produced not ^ 
seeming to the Board of Revenue satisfactory, the Collector was 
directed to make further enquiries respecting the origin and the 
extent of the endowment and the service rendered, but his finrl 
report does not ajipear on the recoids. 

I liave already mentioned the nature of the reiiort, made by 
the .Judge and Magistrate of this district in 1801, that there were 
no seminaries within the district in which either the Hindoo or 
MahomCilan law was taught, and I have met with no jlireet 
evidence to establish the'e'xisfcnco of any Mahomedan institu¬ 
tions. With a eonsiderable pirvpovtion- however, of Mahomedan 
population it secMS exceedingly improbable that they should bo 
entirely destitute of such institutions of education as are found to 
exist in other districts. 

i\ lit I re Ffiiiati; Sc/ioots. —At Kishnaghur in lS.3t the Calcutta 
Ladies’ Society had Native fom.ale school at which forty girls oi 
good family attended; and at Nuddea tupre was a similar school 
containing wbout forty scholars. But tlu^ schools at both these 

f daces were about to be abandoned from want of funds, nosuflicieni 
ocal aid Iwing afforded them. 

SECTION VIII. 

The District ofHD.mcv, JKLti.i>ooK, including theCitv of D\cc.\. 

Population. —I.i 1301, the total population of the district-was 
computed at 938,712 inhabitants, one-half Hindoo and the other 
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lv>If Mahoraedan. A portion of this population consists of slavM, 
and the sale of persons in a state of slavery is common throughout 
the district. On these occasions regular deeds of sale are executed, 
some of which are registered in the Conrt of Justice ; and when 
an estate to which slaves are attached is sold privately, the slaves 
are commonly sold at the same lime, althou-jh a separate deed of 
sale is always executed. In the eirminal o.ilendnrs generally more 
Maliomedans than Hindoos are to be found, but in civil suits the 
latter from, the majority. The (>aur or Bengalee language is 
.■^poken with the greatest purity in this district, but the men of 
rank becoming a-shained of their peculiar accent, yndo.'^vor, • it is 
said, to imitate the less correct proiuincialion of Calcutta, the 
modern metropolis. 

A census ol tjie population of the citj' of Dacca was made in 
1830 hy.II. Walter, E-ipiire, Jinlge and Magistrate, and an .ihstract 
of the results was published in the (ilcanings if Science for March 
1831, vol. HI., p. 8t. According to llamihoii the population was 
estimated in 1801 by the Magistrate of that time at 200,000, in 
the proportiim of 145 A^ahomedans to 130 Hindoos; and 
Bishop Ilebei in 1823 supposed tlxit it contained 00,000 houses 
and 300,000 inhabitants. The actual ‘census shows a )>opnlation 
ot only 66,000 persons, of whom .31,1'20 were Hindoos and 35,238 
Mu«almans, the remaining 322 being .^rmcuiaiis, (irci'ks, Portn- 
*giicsc*and French. Amongst the M.itivi' inhabitants the jiroportion 
<d inhabitants to a house wjs 1i. (If thc> males 10,02 !• and of the 
females 7*,6.11 were under 16 vis'ir.s of age. It i.s considered that 
the population of D.ieca must liavo falhm olf leiy rapidly since the 
opening of thh tree trade, for tin* vhowkeed.tree tax when iii.slituled 
in 1814 was levied upon 21,361 houses, anil the amount collected 
at an aVdVage of two anifas jicr house m.iint.lined nearly 800 police 
cho\\keedars; whereas in 1830, the number of houses actually 
assessed amounted only to 10,708, and’the number of chowkeedars 
maintained to 236. Hentc in 1 (i years a diminution in the popu¬ 
lation of about onc-half ma*y be assumed. This falling idf isfliainly 
‘attributable to the gradual decrease of the manufuctiire of those 
beautiful cotton labile# for which Dacca was onca without u rival 
^ the world. Coarse cotton piece goods still continue to be* 
inaniifacturi.'d, .though, fo^m the extreme cheapness of English 
cloth, it is'not irnprobabXtliat the Native manufacture will ero 
long be.altogcther supc^eded. 

Indiqenom VJetnemary Schools. —Hamilton states that through¬ 
out this district tlieJ^ arc many Hindoo schools in which the rudi¬ 
ments df the Bengalee languagtf are taught. A public officer, in reply 
to the circular queries of the General Committee of Public I>Ji;truc- 
tion, stages that the only mode of instruction carried on by Natives 
is by means of domestic teachers employed by opulent Natives 
exfilusively for their owli families, but to jvhose nistruclions, os 
a favor, they admit a few of the children of their own domestics. 
It IS added tlVt a few of the middle rank'i of society provide an 
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imperfect education for their children by contributing a supply of 
rice and other articles of consumption to a domestic teacher, from 
whose instructions the children of those neighbors are excluded 
who may either be unable or unwilling to afford their share. Prom 
these statements, and from the preceding account of the depressed 
state of the principal manufature of district, it may be inferred 
that popular instruction is at a very low ebb. 

Elementary School not Indigenous —For more than eighteen 
years an extensive circle of schools has been maintained in a high 
state of eflBciency in Dacca, under the superintendence of Missionary 
connected witb ^he Serampore mission. For a considerable time the 
schools were supported by a local Society in correspondence with 
the Directors of the mission ; but for some years past their expense 
has been met only in part by subscriptions in Dacca, and the defi¬ 
ciency has been supplied from Serampore. This change is- ascribed 
to the cause already mentioned, the gradual decline of Dacca which • 
has fallen in importance both through the loss of trade and the cur¬ 
tailing of the Courts of Justice. The. European society is no longer 
either in number or circumstances what it was a few years ago. 
Those who compose it however still take a lively interest in the 
progress of education. ‘ 

The schools for Native boys are eight in number, dispersed 
throughout the suburbs of the city, and giving instruction to 
about 697 scholars who receive a useful and Christian education in 
the Bengalee language. At first a strong prejudice existed agains^t 
the schools, but now the children crowd to them and receive 
Christian instruction with delight. On occasion of the last an¬ 
nual examination in December 1834, a gentleman, who had taken 
an active part in eighteen previous annuabexaminations of the same 
schools, stated that the last excelled all that had gone before, 
although a large proportion of the children had been admitted 
since the examination in 1833. The entire number of boys 
attending the schools has been renewed at least six times since 
their first establishment, and thus each set of boys must have 
remained at school about three years. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning ,—Hamilton speaks of carts’” 
schools in the district in which the prictv^iples or rather the forma 
of Hindoo religion and law are taught, bt t I have not been able to 
trace any fu'Vther details respecting them. I find not thetemotest 
reference to Mahomedan schools in a district remarkable for a 
large proportion of Moslem inhabitants. 

The public functionaries in 1823 reported to the general 
Committee that no grants or endowments of any ^ description 
for the purpose -of education were known to exist in the district. 

Ifalive Pemale , ScJooi#.—There are eight Native feipale 
schools, in which 249 girls and young women are instructed in 
Bengalee. After learning to read, it would apt ear from the 
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ptiblished accounts that the instraction is exclusively religious. 
These schools are also in connection with the Serampore mission. 

SECTION IX. 

Thr DisrraiCT of BACKRttauNOR. 

Population .—This district was formed about the year 1800 
from the southern portion of Dacca Jelulpoor, and t!ie Courts of 
Justice and revenue are held at Burisal. In 1801, the total popu¬ 
lation was estimated at 926,728 inhabitants in th^ proportion of 
five Hindoos to three Mahotncdaus, many of whom reside in 
boats the whole year. In 1584, a part of this district was over¬ 
whelmed by an inundation, succeeded by Mugh invasions, aided 
by the Portuguese of Chittagong’j from the combined effects of 
which, it is said not to have recovered to the present day. A 
great destruction of life and property by inundation occurred in 
• 1822. In the southern quarter of the district there still exist 
several Portuguese colonies of probably two centuries’ duration. 

Indigenoui Schools. —I have jiot been -able to obtain any 
information respecting indigenous schools, either elementary or 
learned, in this district, and I can only infer from the known state 
of education in other districts that here also such institutions must 
‘exist, Xklthough they have not in any way come under public 
notice. The Collector in 1823 reported that no endowments or 
fqnds for the purposes of eddeution existed in the district. 

Native Female Schools. —In 1834, there was a Native girls' 
school at Backsrgungo in’connection with the Serampore mission, 
having 18 scholars in attendance. Tho prospects of success are 
said to be«pleasing, and tike common course of education is pursued 
. with os good results as the circumstances and the tender age of the 
(diildren will permit. 

SECTION X. 

The Distiuct of (/’iiiTTAaoNO. 

• 

Population. —E>cclusive of the Miigh settlers the total number • 
''Hf*Bengalee inhabitants in 1^01 was estimated at 1,200,000,. but 
this is consideled a largy^estimate when the limited area and 
physical circumstances ou the district are considered. The Maho- 
medans fiere exceed the^indoos in the proportion of three to two, 
but many of them It^e adopted the Brahmanical doctrines of 
caste and parity, and it is remarkable also that, although Cl^itta- 
gong was long possessed by the adherents of Buddha, in Ifilll it 
scarcely ^cqntained one Buddhist of hereditary growth. * The 
Bengalees live in detached houses, but at stated times once or 
twice a week assemble in open market-places tp buy and sell. 

“About 1788, when Arracan was conquered by the Burmese 
a large migration of Mughs into the Br^iao territories took plaoe, 
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some of whom adopted agricultural pursuits, but the majority 
became petty traders, while others settled as mechanics. In 1795, 
and in succeeding years, the migration of Mughs from Arraean was 
incessant. In 182t, war with the Burmese arose, and led to their 
expulsion from Arraean and to tlie restoration of the Mughs to 
their native country. 

There is still a Native class of Mughs in Chittagong, the 
remains probably of the first colony from Arraean that occupied 
Tripura, on the re-conquest of that territory from the Mahomedans. 
The eastern lipiits of the district have not been fully explored, but 
are principally occupied by rude aboriginal tribes more resembling 
the Burmese than tho Hindoos, and by Mughs. The former do not 
appear to have aggregated into numerous socie,ties, or to have any 
dependence on a general chief of their respective nations. Amongst 
the Mughs, the men have adopted the Bengalee dress, but the 
females retain that of Arraean and Ava. They eat every thing 
and with any body, but do not intermarry with strangers. The ‘ 
southern portion of the district is occupied by poor classes of 
herdsmen and families of roving hunters, who catch, tame, and 
occasionally cat wild elephants, the aborigines of the forests. 

I have not met with any account of the present state of the 
Portuguese population in Chittagong beyond a general reference 
to their ignorance and impoverished circumstances. Chittagong 
was first visited by them in 1581 where they settled in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and in conjunction with the Mughs or Arra- 
canese, infested and desolated the south-eastern quarter of Bengal. 

Indigenous Elemenlarg Schools. —The'nqiort made by the local 
functionaries in 1<S24. to the General Committee stated that there 
were many piivate schools in the villages around Chittagong, but 
their nvlmbor or condition had not been ascertained. 

Elementary Schools iCol Indigenous .—In connection with the 
Serampore mission there are two school® for Native boys at Chitta¬ 
gong, one of which is taught in Ilitidoostaneo as its scholars are 
chiclly Mussulmans, and the other in Bengalee as it is attended 
by Hindoos. The number of scholais iu both is about 50. In 
< the Hindoost.anee school, Arabic and Persian appear to be tauo’ht 
as well as llindoostauee, which wou’d place it in the rank'^'oi 
a school of Mahomedan learning ; but V.apprehend some mistake, 
although ibis expressly stated in one of the reports that |ix of the 
scholars “ were examined in their Persian^and Arabic attainments 
in which they appear veiy proficient.” 

^Indigenous Schools of Learning .—The official report of 1824 
maizes no mention of indigenous schools of learning, and it is 
probJlhlo that few exist in this district. It is, however, stated that 
there is much laud that ha® been appropriated to charitable 
purposes, some for churches and ®ome for the benefit of the poor, 
but no endowments were known at that time to exist for the 
benefit of education. 
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• In 1827, the collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiries respecting a Native institution supported hy endowment, 
and to report the result to Government. He reported that Meer 
Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of a madrasa, 
and tliat they then yielded for the purpose of education not more 
than rupees 1,.')70 per annum, two-thirds of the endowment 
having been judieially assigned to the founder’s children in the 
year 1790 ; that with the remaining one-third the then ineumbent 
Afaulavi Ali •Machtulul Khan K.cmoiin professed himself unable 
to keep up the institution on its then present footing, which 
provided for the instruction of 50 students andfoi;*he wipprtrt of 
three teachers, one of Arabic and two of Persian; that the 
number of students originally contemplated was 160; and that 
the buildings consisted of a small mosque in good order and two 
low ranges of attached houses for the dwelling of t he master and 
disciples, which were of little value. The collector suggested 
that the lands would realize twice their present rental, if put 
up to the highest bidder bv order of Government; and sub¬ 
mitted that they should bo so re-let, and the proceeils paid to the 
Maiilavi in monthly instalments, who in retiiVn should periodically 
submit his accounts and a report ol tho'stato of the institution to 
the Board of Revenue for the information of Govorninciit The 
Goverpor General in Council approved this suggestion and it was 
ordered accordingly * 


SECTION XI 

Tllh Di.sTUICt’ ok ’I'll'KlI.V. 

Population .—In 1891, the population of this district was 
estimated at 750,000 persons in tiio proportion of four Hindoos 
to three Mahomeduns. This district ‘ii the chief eastern boun¬ 
dary of Bengal, and its,ca.stcrn limits arc not yet accurately 
defined. The Tripura natiofi or tribe continue i,o maintain a kind 
of independent principality among the eastern lulls about "thirty 
miles wide. In features and manners they resemble the more 
eastern nations, but their princes have adopted Hindoo names 
'•Slid tisages. • The three tri^s into which the Tripuras are divided 
are said to«spealr the sam'/languagc though varying in character. 
Still further towards tlu/east between the territory of.the Tripura 
race and the central in^cessiblo mountains, there is a wide hilly 
region occupied by tjire people called Kookies, the Lingach of the 
Burmese and Lingta of the Bengalees, who appear to be a martial 
and predatory people. 

Ind^(30tous Schools .—I have no information regarding Either 
common schools or schools of learning in this dfstriet. Hamilton 
states, perhaps too positively, that there are n^t any regular schools 
or seminaries where the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws and 
religion are tahght In reply to enquii^es ma/le by the general 
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Committee the local agents of Government stated in 1823 that 
they could not discover that any endowments or funds of a public 
nature exist in the district, or that any grants have ever been 
made applicable to the purpose of public instruction. 

Elementary School not Indigenous .—In 1820, a school was 
commenced by the Serampore missionaries at Comilah, the capital 
of the district, encouraged by the pecuniary support of private 
individuals, but the attendance of the scholars was so limited c^nd 
irregular that it was discontinued. The scholars were the children 
of laborers who needed their assistance in the fields. The local 
agents stfonglJ’Tecommend that in future attempts to spread edu¬ 
cation in the district, the Native zemindars, several of whom reside 
in Calcutta, should be solicited to give their co-operation, which 
would greatly contribute to the removal of prejudice and to the 
final success of the design. 

SECTION XII. 

Tiyi Disteict of Mymunsing. 

Population .—district is intersected through its whole 
extent by the Brahmaputra and the innumerable streams flowing 
into it; and the surface of the country being low and flat it is 
during the height of the floods nearly submerged. In 1801, 
the total population was estimated at 1,300,000 persons, and the 
majority of the inhabitants are stated to be Mahomedans in the 
proportion of five to two Hindoos. 

Sc/iool.i .—Hamilton states "that there are not any regular 
seminaries in this district for teaching the Mahomedan law, but 
that there are two or three schools in each pergunnah f6r instruc¬ 
tion in Hindoo learning. The district is divided into nineteen 
pcrgunnahs and six tuppas, in all twenty-five local sub-divisions, 
which will Hive from 50 to 60 schools of Hindoo learning in the 
distribt. The scholars are taught gratuitously, it being deemed 
disgraceful to receive money for instruction. 

Iiidiijcuous schools for learning imply the existence of indi. 

• gonous elementary schools, but I find no mention of them in agy 
authority to which I have referred. * 

The alleged non-existence of Maho'laedan schools' in a dis¬ 
trict in which the proportion of Maliom''dan8 to H iudeos is as 
five to t wo IS incredible. 

I have not been able to discover that any institution of educa¬ 
tion .that owes its origin to European philanthropy exists in this 
district. 

SECTION XIII. 

Thp. District or Sxlhkt. 

Population .—In 1801, the inhabitants of this district were 
computed at 188,245 men, 164,381 women, and 140,319 children. 
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making a total of 492,945 in the ratio of two Mabomedans to 
three Hindoos. The number of houses was estimated at 103,637, 
and the bjats belonging to the district at 23,000. The eastern 
and southern portions of the district are hilly; but the northern, 
central, and western parts, are flat and submerged during the rains. 
Although so large a proportion of the whole population is Maho- 
medan the mosijues have been long going to rum, while scvcr.il 
Hindoo temples have been erected and a few mercliants have 
exchanged their thatched dwellings for others of brick and mortar. 
An authorized traflic m slaves lias existed hero from time im¬ 
memorial ; and one of the Magistrates estimated thjp cli^s at.one- 
sixth of the whole population, progressively increasing by domestio 
propagation. The transfer of slaves takes place both with and 
without their consent, but in the latter case only the mildest 
treatment can secure the purchaser any benefit from his acquisition. 
Occasionally the poorer descriptions of free inhabitants sell them¬ 
selves when in extreme distress, and a few persons, principally 
slaves, are inveigled away by strolling mountebanks and 
mendicauts. Women also of the poorer classes, when left 
widows, sell their children to procure food. Some have been 
hereditary slaves for several generations and arc sidd along 
with the estate on which they reside; and_ others are imported 
.from Cachar, Gentiah, &e., lying to the north and east of 
the district. The .slave population of S}lhet appear.s to bo 
principally divided into two classes; first, debtor slaves whose 
labour is ‘taken or sold m payment of debt; .and second, the 
descendants of such per’-cyis. The former, it is slated, schlom work 
out their J'reedom and the latter ar6 doomed to permanent slavery. 
The bulk belong to the latter class, and are transmitted by the 
purchasert to tlicir heiPs from generation to generation. The 
slaves are trained up to peiform useful work whether in the field 
or about the house. In some of the dfslricts many ot the slave¬ 
holders send out such of their slaves as they can spare from the 
ordinary work in the house and field to let themselves out a# ser¬ 
vants or day-labourers, and receive for their own benefit the wages 
earned by them. SJaves'are found in the ranks oj some of the 
,\ 5 jgal^iilitary corps conducting themselves creditably as soldiers, 
and hone8tly*yiyldmg up t'^ir pay to their proprietors. 

Tha triljes bordering on Sylhet are the Cosseahs^ Cacharees, 
Garrows, &c., who, wi^ the exception of the Cosseahs, appear to 
use dialects having a'oommon origin. The Cosseahs have no dis¬ 
tinct wrttten character, and for* purposes of correspondence erpploy 
the Bengalee language and scribes. These tribes, together.with 
those of •Assam and Munipore, merit separate investigatiorf and 
report. * 

dchools. —The information respecting the state of education 
in this district's exceedingly scanty, wmilton states that there 
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are no re^Iar schools and seminaries for teaching the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan law, but that in different places there are private 
schools whore boys are taught to read and write. Of Mymun- 
sing the reverse was stated, that it had schools of learning, but 
nothing was said of elementary schools. It is probable that in 
Sylhet the former are to be found as well as the latter, although 
neither may be numerous or very efficient. 

In 1827, the Collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiry respecting a madrasa supported by endowments, and to 
report th^ resq,lt to Government. He reported that upon inves¬ 
tigation he had discovered sunnuds of endowments for the support 
of the shrine of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowance to 
lighting it up, and to the bestowment of alms and other charities, 
and other sunnuds containing provisions for the education of 
students not attached to any public institution; that the latter ’ 
were of a very limited extent, and contained conditions for the, 
support of the grantee and his family and descendants ; that the 
descendants of the grantee performed the obligations of the grant 
in so much as to instfruct a few disciples in their own family ; and 
that tlie parties appeared to be extremely indigent, and the 
a'-signed lands not of sufficient importance to merit the inter¬ 
position of Government. Under these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment resolved not to interfere with the endowments of this 
madrasa. 


SECTION XIV. 

The District and City of Moorshedabad. 

Population .—This district comprises a portion of territory in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. In«lH01, the total population 
of the district, intluding the city, was estimated at 1,<I20,572 per¬ 
sons, in the proportion of two Hindoos to one Mahomedan. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—Nothing is said of* such 
schools by any of my authorities, but J deem it quite unquestion¬ 
able that, although possibly not very'*-numerous, they exist to 
sonic extent both in the district and city. • " 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—I fin’d mention made only 
of one such school. It is in the city and is connected with the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. At the close of 18-31 it 
contained upwards of 60 regular scholar^, but since the scriptures 
have been introduced as a class-book all the Brahmans and some 
other boys have left. Upwards of 40 remain. The higher clusses 
are taught arithmetic, letter-writing, geography, &§. 
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Indigenous Seiools of Learning .—In 1801, there was said to 
be only one school in the district for instruction in the Mahomednn 
law, wlnle there were twentv for instruction in the Hindoo laws 
and customs. It seems very probable that the number both of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan schools of learning was then and still is 
much greater. 

• In December 1818, the collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue the petition of one K.di Kuntli Surma, praying 
for the continuance to him of a pension ol live rupees per month, 
which had been ■jranted to his father, Jaya R.iin Nyaya Panehiin.in, 
by the late Maba Rani Bhawani, former zemindar of Chucklah 
Hajshahy, for the support of a Hindoo college at that place. The 
Collector accompanied the petition by a statement that the pension 
had, as rejiresented, been enjoyed by the father of the petitioner 
and confirmed to him by the (loveinnient on the rejiort of the 
■Collector in 1796, and that the jtotitioner was of good character 
aifd qualified for the su)iorint«ndence of the eollego. The Revenue 
Board on lorwarding tins petition and the Collector’s letter to the 
Government observed that the pension hail ‘in fact lapsed to the 
Government in 1811, the iietitioner not being then qualified to 
discharge the duties of the ofiice, but that it was intcnde<l fully to 
’ascertmn his fitness fpv the ofTice and in the event of Ins compe¬ 
tency to give it to him. “On general principles,” the Board added, 
we entertain the opinion that jicnsions granted for the maiiitc- 
nanec of public institutions lor education and instruction sboiild 
not be rcsiimeil so long a» they sb.-vll bo appropriated bom! fide for 
the purpose for which ihey were as-igncd ; and we observe on 
referenct; V) our proceedings that Governnient has gener.illy been 
pleased to continue pensions for similnr purposes, the Boaid having 
previously ascertained the qualifications, of the persons in wlmso 
favor they have been granted, and we are accordingly induced to 
recommend the present clann to tlfti favourable consideration of his 
Lordship in Council ” On this recommendation* the Goverifhient 
confirmed Kali Kanth Sajma in the receipt of this pension ; and 
upon his decease in 1821 it was by the same authority conferred on 
'IvtS bfother Qhandrasiva Nyivyalankara whose claim was undisputed 
and who than nfaintained Seven students, five of them resident 
in his house. 

In July 1822, t^C Collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to 
the RevAiue Board a petition fi«om Kisbanath Nyaya Panchanaiid, 
tlie son of Ramkisore Sarnia, reporting the death of his father, 
and praying the transfer and continuance to him^lf of a monthly 
pension of five Rupees which had been granted in 1796 for the 
sup 4 (ort of a Hindoo seminary at Vyspur near^ Coiapur The Col¬ 
lector reported the petitioner to be the heir and rightful claimant 
of the pension Snd well qualified/or the performance of the duties 
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of the school. Under these circumstances the transfer of the pension 
from the name of Ramkisore Sarma to his son Kishanath Nyaya 
Panchanand was authorized. 

Schoola of Learning not Indigenous. —In 1826, Mr. W. L. 
Melville, who then held the situation of Agent to the Governor 
General at Moorshedabad, reported the establishment of a college 
and school in that city in pursuance of the orders of Government, 
in the accomplishment of which he stated that he had had to 
encounter some difficulties and delays. The head-tnaulavi and 
other principal officers were selected from the Calcutta college, 
with the «xpe<}tjon of Maulavi Musurat Ali, who out of deference 
to the religious tenents of the Nizami’s family was chosen from the 
Sheah sect. This Native, having been strongly recommended to 
the Resident by the Nawab Mungle, was appointed maulavi and 
took charge of the school, and although a man inferior in'*learning 
to the teacher from the Calcutta college, he was equal to the duties ' 
of his appointment. It is added that it was not easy to find, 
persons of the Sheah sect in that part.of India who were eminent 
scholars. In the selection of pupils a preference was given to the 
immediate family of the Nizam, the members of which were en¬ 
couraged to avail themselves of its advantages; but after some 
considerable delay, as they did not embrace the opportunity of 
entering the institution, the resident filled up the number of fifty 
students, of whom six were to attend the coll-fege and foity-four 
the school. The Government approved the conduct of Mr. 
Melville in the establishment of this college aad school, and in¬ 
structed him to*report the progress of tlm institution and to submit 
his suggestions for its future management whenever he might be 
prepared to do so. He was also authoiized to draw from the 
hands of the Collector of the district the' sum of Rupees 4,918-5- 
15, together with the monthly allowance of Rupees 1,500 on the 
Slime account, being an annual charge of Rupees 18,000. This 
institution does not appearto be ■under,the direction of the General 
Comfnittee, there 'being no mention of it in the Committee'’s report 
of 1832. 

Native Female Schools. —There is a' Native girls’ school at 
Moorshedabad in connection with t|ie Missionary Society* ju** 
mentioned. It is attended regularly by\about 30 ohildren, some of 
the elder girls read the Gospel fluently, and the rest in lower 
classes are** instructed in the usual native way. After their daily 
lessons are completed they all repeat a catvchism and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and conclude with singing one or more Bengalee hymns. 

SECTION XV. 

Tub Distbict of Beebbhoom. 

Population.—\ix 1801, the population of Beerbhoom ‘"'was 
estimated at 700,000 in the proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
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Mahomedan. A considerable portion of this district is hilly, 
jungly, and thinly inhabited. Highway depredations were 
frequent, chiefly committed on Hindoo pilgrims journeying' 
through the forests to the sanctuary at Baidyanath, where there 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Siva. In ISH an arrange¬ 
ment was made with the petty hill chiefs of the western jungles 
to secure their own abstinence from plundering, and also their 
assjstancc towards the suppression of robberies perpetrated by 
others. 

Indigenous Schools .—I find no account of the stays of indigenous 
education in this distiiet. Hamilton is silent on tfio subject, and 
in reply to inquiries made by the General Committee iu 1823, the 
local Agent of Government stated that there were no seminaries for 
the instrpetiou of youth in the district, either public or private, 
and, as 1 suppose must bo uiuleistood, either elementary or learned. 
If, as I suspect, this statement is incorrect, it is the more extraordi- 
najry, because the .agent appears to h.ive taken a great deal of 
trouble to collect information regarding the means existing in the 
district supposed to be a])plicable to the eneefuragement of ediuui- 
tion. From the analogy of other neighhonng districts, it scom.s 
incredible that there should be no schools of any kind amongst a 
population in which theie is a proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
.Mahomedan. 

In 18dfl a Hindoo naiired Sarbanand, who claimed succes¬ 
sion to the office of ojlia or liigli-priest of the temple of Baidi/anat/i 
already mentioned, made Sii offer to the Goveriiinent through the 
local agen4 to give .5,0(10 Rupees as an endowment for a Native school 
in the district on conditio^ that his claim to the succession of tho 
ojhaship might he sanctioned and established by the authority of 
(jovernment. From a notice of this transaction containeii in the 
records of the General Committee, it would appear that he 
actually sent the money to the Coltcctor’s office, ijnd that in addi¬ 
tion to the establishment of a school ho wislicd it to be lu |^art, 
expended on the excavation of a tank at Soorv, the chief town 
of the district. Th<? offer was declined, and Saibandnd informed 
tlvirt tie mufit abide the r^ular adjudication of tho law courts 
on his claims which proved unfavourable. 

The acting agent and collector in Bcerbhoom in 18i3 seems to 
have considered that ^ic funds of the temple %vere liable to bo 
applied to the establi:tnmeut of public institutions, but it does not 
appear ofi what grounds this Opinion was formed. According to 
one account the collections of the temple average 30,(I00 rupees 
per annu«i,«the amount depending on the number and liberality of 
the pilgrims. According to an official estimate rnade in 1822, the 
reso\jrce8 of the temple ^erc supposed to he 1,50,000 ru|iec8 
annually. A specific fact stated is that in two mouths tho collections 
amounted to 15^00 rupees, butjt is _noJ said whether the two 
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months were in the season of the year when the temple is most 
frequented. The present appropriation of the revenue after pro¬ 
viding, I conclude, for the current expenses of the temple, is to 
the support of religious mendicants and devotees. 

The acting agent and collector also submitted two statements 
of the quantity of land dedicated to various religious purposes, 
expressing at the same time the opinion that the produce of these 
endowments is generally estranged from the purposes to which it 
was originally devoted, and enjoyed by persons who have no claim 
to it. He s^rns to have considered that these endowments also 
were applicable to purposes of education, but the reasons of the 
opinion are not given. The statements were prepared from the 
public registries of land and I subjoin them entire, noticing here 
only their general results. These are that in twenty-Jtwo per- 
gunnahs there are 8,348 beeghas, besides 39 separate mouzabs , 
or villages of dewoltur lands; 16,331 beeghas of nazr lands; 
5,086 beeghas of chiraghi lands, and 1,015 beeghas of pirottur' 
lands. In fifteen other pergunnahs that had been then recently 
transferred from the district of Moorshedabad to that of Beer- 
bhoom, there are 1,934" beeghas of dewottur and 16,J of pirottm 
lands, making the whole amount 32,877 beeghas of land, besides 
39 villages. I have added to the statements a brief explanation 
of the distinctive terms employed to describe the different sorts of • 
endowed lands; and I have recorded these endowments in this 
place because they were in some way connected in the mind of the 
acting agent and collector with the means existing in the district 
for the promotion of education; but I would not be understood to 
express a concurrence in the opinion, if it was entertained, that 
their application to such a purpose could be rendeied legally 
obligatory. As far as I can ascertain from the terms employed to 
describe them they are religious endowments. With the voluntary 
consent of the holders, they are, as I understand, capable of being 
applied to promote education when viewed as a religious duty; 
but without that consent it would be unjust to employ them for 
such a purpose, and it would also bo imprudent by the employment 
of questionable means in pursuit of a great public object, such as 
national education, to rouse the religious feelings of the country 
against it. 

Elementary School not Indigenous.—In connection 'with the 
Baptist Missionary Society at the head staBlm of the district, there 
is a Bengalee School having about 50 scholars. 

Native Female School. —There were at one time several schools 
for Native girls in Beerbhoom, but they have all been formed into 
one Central School which is in connection with the Calcutta Baptist 
Female School Society. Until lately it contained upwards of 
eighty girls; but since the hurkaree employed to collect them was 
dismisswl, and especially since the employment of Christian instead 
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of non-Christian toachers, the school has fallen away fully one-' 
u heingf at the date of the last report only forty g^rls on 

the list. Almost all attend in the morninjf, but there is always 
a considerable deficiency in the afternoon. Reading, writing, 
cyphering, sewing, and Christian instruction are the exercises of 
the school. 


Appendix to Section XV. 

^Extracted f»Din the Records of the Qcuend Cominittoo of Public Instruction). 
SlaletnetU specifying the quantify of Lands as Darotlur, 
situated in the under~meniioned Pergunnahs in Zil^h Besrbhoom. 


Nam«^ of P«rffuanfth^ 

D^woUur 

Land 

Nsir 

Chiraghi 

PlroKur, 

Totftl LtDdi 



Bs 


G 

Bb 

K 

o 

Bb. 


o. 

Ds 

K. 

o 

Bi. 

K. 

a. 

Barbuk Sing 


702 

14 

0 

1,408 

16 

0 

103 

10 

0 

107 

10 

0 

s,4ne 

16 

0 

fiufoop Slog 

•• 

1.224 

17 

0 

609 

11 

0 

373* 

10 

0 

190 

6 

0 

S.MIS 

9 

0 

Hunpoor 


372 

12 

0 

1,820 

11 

0 

40 

0 

0 

3 

6 

(' 

2,247 

H 

0 

Tiippdah M«hon)rit«bM 


00 

10 

< 

03 

10 

0 

43 

17 

0 




1U3 

3 

0 

Hrtbik Mourossur 


337 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Its 

17 

0 

02 

2 

0 

616 

3 

0 

Koolu!poar 




0 

2tK) 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

46 

10 

0 

l,OU6 

6 

0 

aJugnoojoJ 


f>83 

10 

0 

6,8J7 

2 

1 

130 

r> 

0 

193 

1 

0 

7.730 

4 

4 

Khumu Rtirroh • 


•217 

11 

0 

pi 

18 





34 

6 

0 

1,173 

U 

0 

KitburshAlioo* 


101 

10 

0 

017 

12 

10 

2,483 

6 

10 

66 

13 

0 

3,168 

7 

0 

Khtiltnja • • 


COO 

14 

16 

00 

11 

0 

090 

10 

0 

137 

2 

0 

1,400 

1? 

16 

Durr«6 Blourensur 

••• 

41 

U 

n 




231 

6 

0 

14 

10 

0 

2H7 

10 

0 

8hah Allampoor 


033 

19 

18 

1.280 

* 

17 

0 

139 

6 

10 

0? 


(J 

2,460 

3 

H 

Aleennggur 


lls, 

4 

0 

•268 

16 


131 

8 

0 




6,237 

1) 

0 

tfaobhoom 


1,084 

4 

0 

230 

in 

0 

30 

1 

0 

1 

6 

u 

i,dV 

7 

0 

Taiook Soopoor 


•248 

10 

0 

1,140 

6 

0 

10 

14 

0 

3« 

10 

0 

1,442 

0 

0 

Koond^hit Karr^a 


8 

12 

0 




• 






H 

12 

0 

Pooninderpoor * ^ 

.. 

l/ 

13 

0 

88 

4 

0 

43 

14 

0 

e 

11 

0 

160 

2 

0 

Rookniopoor 


09« 

16 

0 

31 

4 

0 

.. 






720 

19 

0 

Bhoorkoondafa 


09 

II 

0 







26 

% 

0 

94 

12 

0 

Noob<n» 




097 

10 


234 

18 

0 




932 

6 

0 

MuUoopoor^ . 


. 


• 

0 

1 

rt 

267 

17 





276 

18 

0 

TMn\ 


8.348 16 16| 

16,331 14 

14 

6,080 

0 

0 

1,016 

10 

0 30,781 

1 

__ ..M - 

16 

7 


In Ttippah Sarhet, Deoghur, Dewottar'Y 
« Mouzaa of Bydecnath TTiakoor, } 

ZiLLin Baaaeaivw! I 
n< Ktk HottmStr i 


39 Mouzas. 

J. u OAKHBTT, 
Acting 
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Endowments, four different kindx 


Statement specifying the quantity of Lands as Dewottur, Sfc., situated 
in the under-mentioned Pergunnaks transferred from Moorshe- 
daljad to Zillak Beerbhoom. 


Names oi PorgUDimbs, 

Dewottur 

Laud 

j ; 

Nazr. 1 Cbiraghi. 

Pirottur 

Total Laud 

4 


Bs. 1 

i 


Bs K G j B». K G. 

Bs K. 

G. 

Bs K. G. 

Vereuanah SV^hnulaippore 

94 

12 16 

1 ... i 

1 

0 

10 

95 13 6 

KsrKOOng 

401 

10 

11 


7 

2 

5 

410 12 16 

,, Muk<*oruo 

19 

5 

0 

' ’ 




19 6 0 

Bhajndpore 

228 

15 

0 

1 i 

6 

6 

0 

234 14 15 

Kaesuporc 

22 

8 

0 


3 

14 

0 

25 19 0 

Kookoonporc 

156 

5 

10 

• 




166 6 10 

,, Kstgurr 

130 

8 

e 


6 

7 

0 

285 15 6 

,, Jooar Ibrabempore 

25 

2 

0 


10 

2 

0 

36 4 0 

FuttohdiDg 

76 

3 

0 


1 

5 

0 

76 8 0 

,, Dhowa 





1 

17 

0 

1 17 0 

„ Bht^orpore 

116 

19 

10 


20 

9 

6 

137 9 6 

,, FutohHing 

203 

13 

0 


97 

2 

0 

300 16 0 

,, Kootuliporo 

279 

8 

8 

' 1 

6 

3 

0 

286 11,8 

CUukli'b Qukoolttth 

74 

2 

10; ; 

2 

0 

0 

76 2 10 

,, iluuhat 

5 

0 

0 





6 0 0 

Total 

1,934 

2 

1 ! 

162 

10 

10 

2,000 12 15 


Hhmkbiioom,) J. M, GARRETT, 

The‘iOtk November S Acting Collector, 

Dewottur hinds arc lands ^ivcn by wcalthy HiTidoos toBrahmans 
for tile maintenance of reliyion, lu honor of the gods, and for 
the acquisitions of religious meiit. The nature and extent of the 
obligation imposed by the oiulowment can bii correctly iinder- 
btood only by a reference in each" case to the terms in iithich it is 
expressed ; but, in general, giantecs are not much restricted in the 
application of the property, and they soinetiines employ part of it 
ill charity and in promoting lo.irning. 

Nazi lands are such as aie devoted by wealthy Musalinans to 
the use of those who give themselves up” to the service of God , 
Boraetlmes the laiut" is retained in the hands of the owner, and the 
revenue derived from it is distributed with his own hands to the 
devout and needy. 

Chtraghi lands aie those the produce of which is devoted by 
hlusulmans to del ray the expenses attending the performance ot 
uertaiu religious services in honor of a pirr or deceased spiiitual 
guide to whom the religious iiicrit is transferred. 

Piro/^((r are those nInch aie applied the same purposes 
with this dillerenee that the merit is transferred to any deceased 
baint'whom it may be desired to honor. 

SECTION XVI. 

Till. Disiuui of R.vjshauy. 

Popiililtoii.—lvi IbOl the numbci of inhabitants was esti¬ 
mated III round uuiubei^ at 1,00(1,600 in the pro^iortion ot two 






l}<ij.shiihif tutiiffeiiouit ScAoofu of L(nrmng. (51) 

HnndooB to one Mahotneilan. From the hcfrmnin'j of July to the 
end of November the district is nearly subnier<;ed. 

Indigenous Elemeniarg ScAonh. —I do not find in anv publica¬ 
tion or authority the slif^htest reference to the state of elementary 
education in this district, althou}>h it is not to be supposed that the 
iuliabitants are entirely ludiffcrciit to the instruction of their 
children. 

• Elemenfqiy School nof Indigenous .—In a letter published in 
one of the monthly journals dated Sejiteinber ls-'5t from liomporc 
Bauleah, I find mention made of a school at that^btatipn under 
the superintendence of an En<'bsh (rentlemaii ; but no account is 
given of it except by saj iiig that it was bueeeeding beyond ex- 
pectation. , 

Indigenous Schools of Learning. —There is no doubt that iii 

• this district there are several schools of Hindoo learning, but I 
.find no mention of any of them except two which aie supported 

by an allowance from Goverument.. In June iSld, the Collector 
of Rajsbahv forwarded to the Revenue Hoard a petition from 
Kassessur Bachuspiitj, Govindrara Siihat, hiid Ilurram Surma 
Bultaeharjce, stating that their father* had received from Rani 
Bliowannee an allowance of 9b rupees per annum for the support 
•of a cfillcgc, which allowance on the decease of their father had 

* been continued to'Llii'ir elder brother till his decease; and that 

since the date of that evcnt^tliey had kept u|) the ostablislniient, 
add, therelore, prayed that the allowance might be continiic^l to 
them. * - ^ 

The •olleetor corroborated the averments in tins petition, ob¬ 
serving that Kassessur disyliarged the duties of one college in the 
tosvn of Nat tore, and that hts two brothers had established iiiiothci 
ill the Mofussil. 

The Revenue Board, it] forwarding the collector’s letter and 
the petition to Government, •obserVed that the pension liad.been 
conferred by the authority of Government on the late Chtindar 
Sikar Turkanshos for his Ijfe, on a representation (lom the collector 
that he had no other means of subsistcnee, and was properly 
qualified and faugbt the sciences gratis , that he was attended by 
many studeats ; 'was the only capable teacher in Nattore ; and that 
the continuance of his pension might be deemed a publip benefit. 

The*Rcvenue Board further submitted that, as it appeared the 
brothers maintained th., institutions of their father in full effieiency, 
the pensign might be continued fo them and their heirs in perpe¬ 
tuity, on the condition of their continuing to uphold fhese 
establishments under the supervision of the local agents ofi the 
British Government. The Bengal Government fully acrpiiesced in 
this suggestion, and sanctioned the payment of the allowance of 
90 rUpecs per annum on the condition statJd by the Revenue 
Board. ' *■ 
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Ranffpur, the social state of its population. 


SECTION XVII. 


The District op Rangpcr. 


Population .—^This is one of those districts on which Dr. 
Buchanan reported, bnt that copy of his reports which has been 
retained in India is defective on this district. Only one volume 
remains on Rangpur out of three or four of which the report on 
this district originally consisted, and the missing volumes contain¬ 
ed the chapter which, in conformity with the arrangement he 
adopted in his reports on other districts, he most probably devoted 
to educStion.**' Hamilton apparently had an opportunity of 
inspecting the original Buchanan reports at the India House 
which, it is believed, are complete. 


In 1809 Dr. Buchanan estimated the population at ^,735,000 
persona, of whom 1,536,000 were Mahomedans, 1,194,350 were 
Hindoos, and the remainder 4,650 are called infidels, by which 
terra it is probably meant that, without embracing either the' 
Hindoo or Mahoraedan faith, they retain the aboriginal super¬ 
stitions of the country. The principal sect among the Hindoos is 
that of the worshippers of the female deities. The whole number 
of Brahmans in 1809 was estimated at about 6,000 families, or one- 
forty-third of the whole Hindoo jjopulation. The proportion of 
the Mahomedan to the Hindoo population isf al^out ten t6 nine, 
and the faith of the former is stated to be daily gaining ground ; 
but the adherents of the two religiofis are on the most friend'y 
terns. 


*rhe following are the divisions of the population with 
to occupation :— 


Persons who do not work ... 

Artificers 

Cultivators 

Total 


... 343,00'u 

... 3>6,000 

... 2,066,000 


... 2,735,000 


regard 


The great farmers in Rangpur are mostly Brahmans, Kayas- 
tlias, and Mahomedans of some rank. Few especially ol the 
older families ever visit each other, but live sdrrounded with 
dependents .and flatterers, especially mendicant vagrants. Some 
families pretend to bo of divine origin ; others are descended from 
princes who have governed the country ; bfli a great majority of 
those who possess the most valuable lands are new men who have 
purchased their estates at auction. Time in this district is mea¬ 
sured by clepsydras or water-clocks. Domestic slavery exists es¬ 
pecially along the Northern Frontier, and female prostitution is m 
a remarkable manner systematised. Education generally is in a 
very low state, on which account almost every person employed 
in any high department of the revenue or police is a stranger. 
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Pew persons in the district are qualified for the occupation 
even of a common clerk or writer. Soma of the strangers brinff 
their families with them, but by far tho greater number leave them 
in their native district, and consider themselves as undergoing 
a species of banishment. The small farmers are very timid and 
totally illiterate. Five or six families commonly unite under one 
chief man, who settles the whole of their transactions with their 
landlords, and to whose guidance they entirely surrender them¬ 
selves. Throughout tho district the most opulent merchants and 
landholders have no better habitations than tho huts conBtruet>'d 
of straw mats precisely of the same form and nppeyancev «« those 
of the lowest peasantry, but in greater number and larger 
dimensions. 

Rangpur has cm its frontier Nepal, Bhootan, Cooch Behar, 
Assam, dnd the country of the Garrows from which it is separated, 
not by largo rivers, lofty mountains, or any other natural land- 
• mark, but by imaginary and ill-dctincd boundaries. 

Indigenous FJemeniarg Schools. —In tiie absence of Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan’s account of tho state of education, thc»answers made by tho 
canoongoes of the ilistnct to tlie circular inquiries of tho Gencial 
(’omimttec in 182.'3 afford some information on which a[)parently 
.dependence may be placed. The information thus given to tlio 
Oommitiee was ccuniaunicated in a singularly ill-digested form ; but 
after comparing tho various statements which it includes, it would 
appear that in fourteen out of nineteen sub-divisions of the diNlnct 
there were no elementary^scho.tls whatever, and thaf, in the re¬ 
maining live, fliere were ten Beng.llec schools and two Persian ones 
for elementary instruction. In some of the sub-divisions having 
no comfticHi schools, paic/lts, to supply the want of them, cither 
employ teachers in their own houses in whobc instruct ions the 
children of neighbouring families aro ‘allowed to participate, or 
themselves instruct their* own children. Tho employment of a 
private tutor aud still more’parental instruction* would ajipfar to 
oc very common. In some instances Hindoos aro mentioned as 
teachers of Persian gchoo^s, and Maliomedans of .Bengalee ones. 
In tl^jse schools tho raonthljj payment for the instruction of one 
boy is from t\vo.to four and eight annas and oven one rupee. -The 
number of boys in one school did not exceed twelve, and there was 
soraetimts as small a number as three taught by one master. In 
this district the boys are described as attending school from their 
seventh or eighth to their fifteenth year. The canoongoes almost 
uniformly- speak of the advantage which the district would dprive 
from the encouragement given to education by Government.^ 

Indigenous Schools of Learning. —Hamilton ,on the sfate of 
learning in this district says that a few Brahmans have acquired 
sufiHiient skill in astronomy to construct an tilmanac, and five or 
six Pundits ibHruct youth in a science namod Agatn, or magic. 
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comprehending astrology and chiromancy. The latter is rekconed 
a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and is mono¬ 
polised by the sacred order. The Mahomedans, he adds, having 
no wise men of their own, consult those of the Hindoos. This 
account of the state of learning is very unfavourable and is not 
quite correct. The Agama shastra does not merely teach astro¬ 
logy and chiromancy, but is also occupied with the ritual obser¬ 
vances of modern Hindooism, and it is not the only branch of 
learning taught in the schools. 

From the details furnished by the canoongoes, it appears that 
in nine s«b-diwions of the district there are 41 schools of Sanskrit 
learning containing each from 5 to 25 scholars, who are taught 
grammar, general literature, rhetoric, logic, law, the mythological 
poems, and astronomy, as well as the Agama shastra. The 
students often prosecute their studies till they are thirtylfive and 
even forty years of age, and are almost invariably the sons of 
Brahmans. They are supported in various ways—first, by the 
liberality of those learned men who instruct them ; secondly, by 
the presents they receive on occasions of invitation to religious 
festivals and domestic cele|)rations ; thirdly, by their relations at 
home; and fourthly, by begging, recourse being had to one means 
when others fail. The instructors are enabled to assist their pupils, 
sometimes from their own independent means, sometimes from the 
occasional gifts they receive from others, and sometimes from the 
produce of small endowments. At least ten are stated toJiave small 
grants of land for the support of learning, one of these consisting 
of 25 beeghas of Brahmottur land, and a.iother of 176 beeghas of 
Lakliimj land. The quantity of land in the other cases is not 
mentioned, but it is not stated to be gcnprally Brahmott|'ir 

In one instance it is stated that the owner of the estate on 
which the school is situated gave the Pundit a yearly present of 32 
rupees, and in another instance a monthly allowance of 5 or 
8 rupees. In a thud instance the Pundit of the school lived on 
his patrimony, and at the same time acted as family priest to 
the zemindar. ‘ 

Aahve Female Education .—In Rangpiir it is consiidercdHighly 
improper to bestow any education on women, and no .man would 
marry a girl who was known to be capable of reading; but as 
girls of rank are usually married about eight years of‘age, and 
continue to live with their tamilies for four or five)ears afterwards, 
the husbands are sometimes deceived, and find on receiving their 
wives that, after marriage, they have acquired that sort of know- 
ledge.which is supposed to bo most iiiauspieious to thejr husbands. 
Although this female erudition scarcely ever proceeds" further 
than being able to indite a letter and to^ examine an account, yet 
it has been the meat* of rescuing many families from threatitned 
dost ruction. > 
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The women of rank live much less dissipated lives than the 
men, and are generally better fitted for the management of their 
estates on which account tliey are considered intolerable nuisances 
by the harpies who seek to prey ou their husbands and to plunder 
their estates. * 


SECTION XVIII. 

The Distiuct of Dinajpur. 

Population.—In 180S the total population of the district was 
estimated by Dr. Buchanan at 3,000,000 of pesrfons, 'of whom 
2,100,000 were Mahomedans and 900,000 Hindoos, or in tho 
proportion of seven of the former to tliree of tho latter. Tlio 
Hindoos appear at onetime to have been nhnost entirely extirpated, 
most of *tho8e now in the district being tlie progeny of new¬ 
comers. The greater part of the landlords are new men who have 
recently purchased their estates, and who were formerly either 
merchants, manufacturers, agents of landholders, or native ollieers 
of Government. The old zemindars arc eitijer tho prey of reli¬ 
gious mendicants or are totally abandoped to sottish dissipation. 
Of the Hindoo population only 70,000 belong to tho pure tribes, 
the remainder being impure, very low, or utterly degraded! 
•Slaves «re not numerous. They were mostly purchased dm mg 
the great famine o/ 17<>9 and the scarcity of 1787; but they 
turned out go idle and careless that their employment was (oiiiiil 
much more expensive than that of hired laborers The following 
are the principal fowns •—Dinujppr coiit.iiniiig in 1808 about 
.‘),000 hoiAses and .30,000 inhabitants; .MaUla 3,000 houses; (Jaui 
3,000; llai/i/iinpc l,0(j0. 

IndigemuH Elementary Schools .—The state of elementary educa¬ 
tion in tins district is, accoiding to ,Dr. Buchanan, very low. 
Natives of the district (jiiahried to hold any office superior to th.at 
of a common clerk are difficult tb be found, anjl of course siraii- 
gfirs fill the principal offices both public and private. 

The district has twgnty-two police sub-divisiuns of which 
thirteen contain 119 ■elementary Bengalee schools and nine Persian 
ones, nine of the sub-divisions having no elementary schools what¬ 
ever. In the t6wns of Diaajpur and Mahla the average number 
of scholars to each master is about 20 and the fees are .from four 
to eight annas a month, according to the progress tho children 
have made. On an average tlie fees are six annas each or seven 
and a halj rupees a month for 2Q scholars, which in this district 
IS a decent income ; but in country places the average numbL’r of 
scholars d^ee^not exceed twelve, and the fees are from one to»four 
annas, or on an average two and a half annas a month, so that tho 
total average income is only one rupee and 14 annas a mouth. 
Even* these small fees are beyond the reach of the bulk of the 
people, so that* Vere not many parents aC the pains to instruct 
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their own children, very few would be able to read and writ^. 
Even with this assistance Dr. Buchanan is of opinion that not 
more than one-sixteenth of the men born in this district acquire 
these accomplishments. 

The Persian schools are nearly as much frequented by Hindoos 
as by Mahomedans, for the Persian language is considered as 
a requisitj accomplishment for every gentleman, and it is absolutely 
necessary for those who are candidates for offices in the courts, of 
law. The number of pupils in the district is very small, and most 
of the people of any rank or wealth have their children instructed 
by privata tutcftr who arc procurable on the most moderate terms. 
The studies usually pursued are forms for correspondence, process of 
law, and legendary tales. The Hindoostaneo would appear to be 
only colloquially known to the population, and the people of 
higher rank teach their children to speak a high style of 'it, con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of Arabic and Persian terms. Although 
Mahomedans form the majority of the population, and the. 
Hindoostanee is generally understood,*yet it is not taught in any 
school nor spoken by the common people who have either adopted 
or never relinquished the dialect of Bengal. 

Dr. Buchanan expresses the sound and judicious opinion that 
no considerable improvement in the education of Indian youth can , 
be hoped for until each popular language has obtnined some ' books 
fitted to render the common people^wiser and better. He adds 
that the hooks wanted for this district should bo composed by 
IMahornodans, who are the majority of th(vpooplc, and arc most in 
want of instruction. 

Elementary Sehool not Indigenous. —The wife of a Missionarv 
in connection with the Serainpore Mission lias established a boys’ 
school at Sadkamuhal in this district, where everv previous attempt 
of the kind had proved .abortive. She has liad a regular attend¬ 
ance pf full 20 children, and her continual superintendence has 
secured a very gratifying progress in the scliolars. At the begin¬ 
ning there was only one boy in the place who was known to be ablti 
to road, but now the whole of the first cl.ass read tiic New Testa¬ 
ment, and a number more are advancing to the s.ame device of ' 
proficiency. ' , 

Indigenous Sehnots of Learning. —Of the twenty-two sub-divi- 
lionsof the district, there are fifteen without any schools of'learning, 
and the remaining seven have only sixteen schools. Most of the 
teachers possess lands wliich enable tliem to provide for their own 
subsistence^ ns well as that of their pupils, and they reeeive gifts 
from'all Hindoos of any distinction. There is, however, no neces¬ 
sity for a person, who holds these lands to instruct youth, and 
when the celebrity of a teacher has jirocured large grants of land, 
his heirs-, although fhey continue to enjoy the estate, are not beund 
to te.aeh. They may rttnin the high title of Timrl.f ...:*i ■ 
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devoting themselves to the buisness of instruction, or they may 
even betake themselves to the degarding affairs of the world 
without forfeiting the property. Very much, however, to the credit 
of the Brahmans, such a neglect is not usual, and one son of the 
family continues generally to profess the instruction of youtk 
If there are other sons they follow their natural inclination. With 
such a system, however liberal it m.iy be in appearance, and to 
whatever merit the individual professors are justly entitled, it must 
be'evident tl^at the work of education will go on but slowly. It 
is even to be feared that it would altogether stop, were it not for 
the charity which usually follows considerable rijputa^on as a 
teacher. ' 

Students usually commence the study of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage about twelve years of age, after they have been instructed 
in the kliowledge taught in the elementary schools. The principal 
studies are, as elsewhere in Bengal, grammar, law, and metaphysics, 
,and less frequently the philosophical theology of the veds, the 
ritual of modern IImdooism,.aiid astronomy, to which may bo add(‘d 
medicine or rather magic. 

The Vaidyas or medical tribe, and .even some rich Kayasthas, 
arc permitted to study such portions of Sanskrit literature ns have 
been composed by wise men ; but they are excluded from what¬ 
ever isf supposed to b,o of divine origin and authority. Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan remarks that*the exclusiveness with which Sanskrit learning 
1ms been appropriated to thfe sacred tribe may have tended to in¬ 
crease the general ignorance; but that there can be no doubt that 
those who possess it enjo^' Very considerable advantages over their 
countryrrAn. The Brahmans generally speaking have an intelli¬ 
gence a*id» acuteness far li*^yond other Hindoos ; and ho further 
thinks that they arc subject to fewer vices, and that those persons 
will be found to approach nearest tlicir good qualities who are 
admitted even to the pouch of science. Here as well ns else¬ 
where it will be found that althoiigh intellcctui^ cultivation, and 
moral excellence arc neither identical nor always concomitant, yet 
the addiction to intelleptual pursuits and enjoyments, ewtens 
panbus, leads to the elevation and improvement' of the moral 
char^ter. Amongst the miTltiplied means, therefore, which civi- 
lization and phifanthropy will suggest for the reformation of a 
whole pepple, let us not altogether neglect one of whicb, however 
unfamiliar it may be to our conceptions, experience has established 
the utility, and which has in fact been the salt of the earth, pre¬ 
serving the country for centuries past amid general debasemenf 
and corruption from total ignorance and depravation. 

It dfte/ not appear that there is any school in which Ar.if>i<' oi 
the sciences of the Maliomedans are taughl,^—a remarkable 
fact,respecting a populous histrict in which sa large a proportion 
of the inliabitjKit'- is Mahomedan. 
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SECTION XIX. 

The District or Porneah. 

Population. —In 17»9 Mr. Suetonius Grant Heatlj, then 
Collector of Purneah, computed the number of villages within the 
limits of the district at 5,800, from which he inferred a population 
of 1,200,000 persons. In 1801 Mr. W, S. Rees reported the 
number of villages to be 7,056 and the estim.atcd total population 
1,^50,000 persons. Dr. Buchanan was of opinion that, during 
the forty years prior to 1810, the population of Purneah had nearly 
doubled, and his computation, the result of a much more laborious 
investigation, exhibits a total population of 2,904,A80 j^rsons in 
the proportion of forty-three Mahoniedans to fifty-seven Hindoos. 

Of the latter more than half still consider thorasolvcs as 
belonging to foreign nations either from the west or south, 
althouglf few have any tradition concerning the era of their 
migration, and others have no knowledge of the country whonco 
.they suppose their ancestors to have come. Comprehended in the 
alrove population are various <classcs of slaves. They are allowed 
to marry and their children become slaves ; but the individuals of 
a family are seldom sold separately. One class of slaves are the 
most u'eful description of labouring people. Their owners seldom 
use the power they possess of selling them. Although the 
•Mahomedans are in proportion fewer than in Dinajpur, they have 
' more influence, mflcli more of the land being in their possession. 
The mannprs of the capital town are entirely Mnhomodan, and 
tlTe faith is apparently gaining ground. Except artists, all the 
Mahomedans call themseWes shaik as deriving their origin from 
Arabia, byt a great majority are not to bo distinguished Iroin tho 
ncighbopring Hindoo peasantry. In 1810 there wore twelve 
families of* N.ative Christians who are called Portuguese and who 
are chiefly employed as writers, Amoi^ the Rajpoots are a few 
Saiiras or worshippers of the sun. vVithin tho whole district 
there are reckoned to be 4^2 market-places, and the principal 
tpwns arc— Purneah containing 6,000 houses, Nautpoor 1,400, 
Kushba 1,400, Phamdaka 1,.300, and Matanti 1,000. 

According to Buchanan tho dialeets spoken in the district 
are irf a fftate^of great confusion. Tlie emigrations appeared to 
him to have beeif so recent that the people had not yet moulded 
their discourse into a common language. The Bongal^ee and the 
Hindee, hnd different dialects of each, contend for the mastery. 
The Bengalee character is very little used, and except among tho 
traders of Bengal settled in ^Imost every part, it is chiefly 
confined \o the eastern sub-divisions, and even there the accoflnts 
of the zemindars are kept both in Nagree and Bengalee. . 

In *the sub-divisions of Sibgnnj, Bholalyit, Kaleyachak, 
Kharwa, Nehnagar, Delalgpnj, and Udhrail, the Bengalee language 
is b}»far the most prevalent. In Gorgurilah add Kirchugunj both 
dialects and bcfAi characters are very mush intermixed, so that it 
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would be difficult to eajr with certainty which is most prevalent. 
The Bengalee perhaps is a little more common in the former, and 
the Hindee in the latter. In Bahadurgunj and Matagari on the 
frontier of Morung, many of the tribes from the east speak 
Bengalee. The Hindee and Mithila are, however, by far the most 
prevalent, and in all the remaining sub-divisions little else is 
spoken in conversation. The oral use of Hindoostanee is generally 
understood except among the very lowest of the people. The 
western portion of Purneah formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Mithila, together with the modern districts of Tirhoot and 
Sarun in,Beh^and part of the adjacent tracts now possessed by 
the Nepaulese. Within those territories a distinct language was 
spoken still named the Mithila, or Trihutya, or Tirahuti, and 
accordingly in the western portion of Purneah learned Hindoos 
still use in their literary compositions the character called. Tirahuti 
which differs little from the Bengalee in form, but much in pronun- , 
ciation. With some exceptions, the Brahmans of Mithila pro¬ 
nounce their words nearly in the same manner with those of the' 
south of India. The dialects of the bengalee language, where it 
is spoken, are exceedingly impure. There is not only a difference 
in almost every petty canfbn, but even in the same village several 
dialects (Mithila, Magadha, Sambhal, &c.) are often in common 
use, each caste retaining the peculiar words, acceptations, and, 
accents of the country from which it originally oame. The Hindee 
is in a still greater state of confusiop. There are local dialects 
which often vary so much that one is not only not spoken, but not 
oven understood, by those who use the o^her. There are, however, 
two chief dialects. One is an Apabhasha or vulgar tongue, spoken 
by the lowest classes, by the women, and even by a large'proportion 
of the Brahmans. This dialect contairfs many songs ‘and several 
hymns in praise of the village deities, but none of them appear to 
have been committed to writing. The second is called Desbasha or 
the language of the country, and is • spoken by a considerable 

E ortlon of tho Brahmans and persons of the higher ranks and also 
y a very small proportion of the women, but even these use the 
first dialect when they speak to their servants. The Dhbasha is 
also used in correspondence by person^ of rank and education,/ but a ' 
good many who can speak it, or understand it when spoken, espe¬ 
cially among tho Brahmans, cannot write it at all, and several use 
it in business without acquiring a pure style. Not above 3,000 men 
in the whole district understand this language, so as to speak it 
with propriety, nor can half that number write it. Perhaps 300 
women understand it when spoken; and of these only libout 20 
woro^ known to be able to correspond in this dialect, or indeed in 
any other, and all these lived to the west of the Kosi ^river. It is 
only on the we^/j;' side of the Kosi that there is any considerable 
degree of education among the people of this district who sneak 
the Iliiulcc language. 
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In the preceding details, I have endeavoured faithfully to 
abstract Dr. Buchanan’s account of the confusion of tongues 
prevailing in this district, although I am not sure that I have 
always caught his meaning which is sometimes obscurely expressed. 
The statements it contains are curious, and probably in most res¬ 
pects correct; but I should apprehend that in some instances he 
may have transformed mere provincialisms, such as are found to 
exist in the counties of England, into radical diversities of 
language. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—In the eighteen sub-divisions 
of the district. Dr. Buchanan found 61-3 elorngjitaryt schools 
amongst the Hindoo population, there being only one sub-diyision 
entirely destitute of such schools. These schools ho considered 
very inadequate to.the demand, and a largo proportion of the 
children <5f the district are taught to read and write by their 
•parents. A few teachers in the principal towns keep public schools 
^tended by from 15 to 20 boys, but in general the teacher is hired 
by«ome wealthy man who gives him wages and food and com¬ 
monly allows him to teach a few children belonging to his neigh¬ 
bours, but some refuse this accommodation. Other employers do 
not undertake to feed the teacher daily, and he has to go in turns 
to the houses of the parents of the children whom ho instructs, 
in this district no one teaches to read the Ilindce (Nagreo?) 
characters without* al the same time teaching his scholars to 
write them.^ 

The number of.Akhuns or inferior description of Mohomc- 
dan teachers is Stated by t)r. Buchanan to have been 66, there 
being six districts that have none at all. The Persian or Arabic 
characters are taught without writing them which is made .a 
•separate study. By far the greater part of the people who in 
this district acquire the mystery of rcadtitg the Persian character, 
proceed no further, nor do they attgmpt to understand what they 
road. This character is veryMittle used for writing IIindoostMce, 
which indeed is chiefly a colloquial language, and is seldom written 
even in the transaction of« business. Many, however, study the 
* Pcrsiaji language, anil it is supposed that there are about 1,000 
men capable -of .conducting business by means of it ; but m 
general they* have confined their studies merely to the forms of 
correspondence and law proceedings. Few, indeed, are supposed 
to be elegant scholars, and none profess to teach the higher parts 
of Persian literature. 

The results of elementary education throughout the district 
are given by Dr. Buchanan in a separate table, from which it appears 
that, according to his information, there were 13,^50 men capable 
of keeping common accounts, 16,550 who could si^ (heir names, 
and 1,830 men ,and 483 women who understood the common 

pyotru- 
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Indigeuous Schools of Learning .—Throughout the diatijici 
Dr. Buchanan reckoned 119 schools of this description, possessing 
various degrees of respectability. The subjects taught are gram¬ 
mar, logic, and law, astronomy and the modern ritual, the teachers 
of the two latter, although classed as learned men, being less res¬ 
pected than the former. Some even of the most respected class 
were reputed to possess but superficial acquirements. The students 
are said to be inattentive and lo take long vacations. About as 
many students go to other districts from Purneah as,are attratted 
to it from other quarters. No Pundit had above eight scholars 
altogether whjch is less than two for each teacher. The Pundits 
in the district, including the professional teachers, amounted to 
247, but the claims of many to the title were deemed questionable. 
A great many other persons to the number ,of 1,800 or 1,900 
assume the title of Pundit, but are distinguished from tbo former 
by the name of dasakarmas. They officiate as priests to the 
Sudras, and towards the west they act in the same capacity foi; 
very tow castes ; but in those parts few can read or write any 
language. They understand, however, the poetical legends when 
read, have acquired Some knowledge of the marvels they contain, 
have committed to memofy the necessary forms of prayer, and can 
jierform the usual ceremonies. In the eastern parts ol the district, 
where the manners of Bengal prevail, there is a class of Brfthm.nns 
who officiate for the lower cast'*! of Sudras, and- their knowledge 
is nearly on a level with that of the dasakarmas. The dasakarmas, 
wlio act as priests for the higher order of Sudias, can read and :lrc 
able to pray fiom a book. A good many of them h.avo studied 
for a year or two under a learnSd teacher, and have sonic slight 
knowledge of grammar and law. Some of them can iindcrstaiid 
a pmt of the ceremonies which they read, and some also' can note 
nativities. A very few of the medic.il tribe in the south-east 
corner of the district have iftudied the sacred tongue. 

Jt is remarked that sciencc'is almok entirely confined to two 
of the corners oPthc district, the old territory called Gour, and the 
hinall portion situated to the west of the Kosi. In the former 
case, the eficct is attributed to the care of a native public officer 
who ha.l several estates in th.it vicinitv, and still retained a part at 
the time of Dr. Buchanan’s investigation. Hb appointed six 
pundits to^ to.ach, and gave them an allowance besides the lands 
which (hey possess. They are reckoned higher in rank ' than the 
other professor.s m the vicinity, and are called raj-pundits The 
thirty-one pundits in that quarter addict themselves chiefly to the 
study of grammar, law, and the mythological poems. f,ogic and 
metaphysics are neglected, a.s well as astronomy anif^magic. In 
the western side of the district there are no less than tlnrty-three 
teachers withirt.a small space, and there astrology as well as 
metaphysics is studied ; mythological poems are not much‘read 
and magic is not known. The number of the teacheis is owing to 
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the patronage of the'Rajahs of Darbhanga to whom the greater 
part cA the lands belong; but their patronage did not appear 
to be very efficacious^ for, of the thirty-three Fhndits in the whole 
territory west of the Kost, onfy eight were considered weli-versed 
in the sciences and learning, which they professed to teach, viz., one 
in logic and metaphysics,' three in grammar, and four in astrology. 
All these are Mithila Pundits. 

• Dr. Baci\anan has communicated some details of the propor¬ 
tions in which the different branches of learning were studied. 
Eleven Pandits taught metaphysics of these six c^Sned them¬ 
selves entirely to that branch ; one also taught grammar, another 
added law ; two others with law also read the Sri hhagvut ; and 
one man included th,e whole of these within the range of his in¬ 
structions. There were no less than thirty-ono teachers of the 
.law, of whom one ohlv confined himself to that pursuit > twenty of 
|,hem taught one additional science ; and of these nineteen taught 
grammar, and one logic and ipotaphysics ; eight t-aught two addi¬ 
tional branches, of whom three taught grammar and explained the 
bhagvut, two taught logic and metaphysics anti also explained the 
bhagvut, two taught grammar and the ^aiodern ritual, and one 
taught grammar and astronomy. Two taught three other 
Jbranch^s, one explaining grammar, logic and the mythological 
•poems, and the otl'ji'r «ubstituting the modern ritual for logic. 
Of eleven teachers of the, astronomical works, ton profeesod 
nothing els6. Of seven persons who taught the modern ritual, 
one only confined hrmself it, two professed the law, three taught 
grammar ^nd tfie metaphysical poorfis, and six wore proficients in¬ 
grammar. Only five Pundits limited themselves to the teaching 
of gramffiat. 

With regard to the state of medical education and practice, 
Dr. Buchanan ascertained tb^t there were twenty-six Bengalee 
p^titoners who used incantations (muntras) ; 'thirty-seven whn 
rejected them and administered medicine; and five Mahomedan 
physicians who seemed to "be little superior to the Hindoos. The 
doctriiies of both are nearly tbc same, and seem to be founded on the 
school of G%ic’n. 'Tliose who practice at large make from 10 to 20 
Rupees a month. They do not keep their recipes or doctrines 
secret, but seemed to practice in a liberal manner, although without 
having gained a high reputation. A considerable number are ser¬ 
vants, and attend on wealthy farajlies for a monthly pension. Many 
of them (fanliot read. There is another class of medical practi¬ 
tioners who reject incantations and exhibit herbs. They have no 
books, and tbe greater paFt cannot read the vulgajr tongue. They 
have been early instructed ip the use of certain hofiib in certain 
diseases. Dr, Buchanan heard of about 450 oT them, hut they 
seemed to be tdiiefly confined to the Hindoo divi«ions,of tho 
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district, and they are held in very low estimation. There is alsp ; 
class of persons who profess to treat sores, but they are totally 
illiterate and destitute of science, nor do they perform an} 
operation. They deal chiefly in oils. The only practitioner in 
surgery was an old woman, who had become reputed for extracting 
the.stone from the bladder, which she performed after the manner 
of the ancients. 

According to Dr. Buchanan the science of the Arabs has been 
exceedingly neglected in this district, so that very few eyen of the 
kazis are supposed to understand the koran or any Arabic work on 
grammar, law or metaphysics. He did not hear of one man who 
attempted to teach any of these branches of learning, and he 
expresses a doubt whether even one man employed in administering 
the JVfahoraedan law and born in the district was tolerably well- 
versed in the subject, or so well informed or liberally educated as- 
the common attornies in a country town or England. 
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Extract from Table Ao. 12, ^ Dr. Buchanan’s ^Report on Pnrnea’explaining the state of Education 
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SECTION XX. 

Conclusion. 

It was roy intention after trcating^ of Bengal to extend this 
view of the state of Native education to Assam, Arracan, the con¬ 
quests 89 uth of Rangoon, and the Straits Settlements \ to the Pro¬ 
vinces of Behar, Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, the country between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, and the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
To arrange the materials I have collected for that purpose, wpuld 
occupy the time which must be employed in filling the outline now 
sketched of the state of education in .Bengal, and my first purpose, 
therefor?, muabfor some time at least be postpoi>e3. 

In preparing the present sketch I have sometimes feared that 
1 was yielding to the temptation of unnecessary diffuseness; but 
I am re-assured by observing that the sort of information which 
I have collected and placed upon record is precisely that which 
Ilis Majesty's Governmeut at home have in two different instances ’ 
sought or desired to obtain. With a view of endeavouring to 
ascertain the statistics of education in England, the late Govern¬ 
ment ill 1833 reqiiesjicd returns to bo made to certain questions 
from each town, chapelry„ and extra-parochial place in England and 
Wales, specifying the amount of the population ; the number of 
the schools, whether*nfant, daily or Sunday schools, established or 
dissenting, endowed or unendowed ; the numbers, sexes, and ages 
of the scholars; the salaries and endowments' of the teachers, 
&o,, &c., &c. (Sec Journal ojf Education No, XVII, Jor January 
1835). In a discussion which took place in the House of Lords 
on the 27th of February 1835, respecthig the means eff giving 
complete effect to the Act for the emancipation of slaves in the 
West Indies, the Secretary for the Colonies stated thatany plan 
of Government on the subject of education must be attended with 
considerable expense ; but he was anxious to see what could be 
done by the colonies themselves, by religious and patriotic societies, 
and by private individuals, before he called on Parliament for aid.” 
It tiuis appears to be the deliberate and practical conviction of His 
Majesty's Government, both under the present and under the late 
administration, and with reference to England and Wales a^ well > 
as to the West Indies, that the first sHep towards a national system 
is to ascertain what has been or can be done for‘the promotion of 
education Jjy private means. In undertaking and prosecuting, 
therelore, the investigation of which I now present the first-fruits, 
wc are encouraged by the example and stimulated by the declared 
opinions of His Majesty’s Government, the gratifying spectacle 
beipg thus pcGs'cnted of similar and simultaneous enorts in Eno* 
lan^ in the West Indies, and in British India, tospijomote the 
great cause of general education.. 

C A LCl'TT A., 

T^e 1st Feirnarj/ 1835, 


W. ADAM 
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The report on the State •f Education dated 1st July 1835 
presented a view of the information possessed on that suliject at 
that date with reference to all the districts of B«ngal f and the 
object of the report, now respectfully submitted to the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for the information of Govern¬ 
ment, is to fill up B small portion of the outline then sketched 
with anfpler, and it is hoped more accurate, detail. 

The district to which those details exclusively relate is that 
of Rajshahi, to which attention was, in the first place, directed on 
tiro following grounds :—The route prescribed to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton) in conducting tno statistical investigations 
which he undertook by the orders of Government about 80 years 
ago, as quoted in the preface to the printed edition of his report 
on the district of Dinajpur, is described in these terms—“ The 
Oovei*bor Genera^ iiv Council is of opinion th.at these inquiries 
should commence in Ihe district of Ilangpur, and that from thenco 
you should proceed to the westward througli each district on the 
north side of the Ganges until you reach the western boundary of 
the Honorable^ Company^ provinoes. You will then proceed to¬ 
wards th5 south and east until you have examined all tlio districts 
on the south of the great river, and afterwards proceed to Dacca sido 
and the other districts towards the eastern frontier.” In confor¬ 
mity with these instructions, Dr. BuChtinaa visited and examined 
the Bengal districts- of Bangpu^ Dinajpur, and Purniya ; and 
when the route to l>e followed in the present inriuiry canfc fundcr 
(Jonsideration, it was proposed and sanctioned that the general course 
prescribed to Dr. Buchanan should be adopted—hot retracing any 
of the ground already trodden by him, but beginning from the, 
point in Bengal at which his labors appear to have been brought 
to a close. ' If his investigations had been prolonged, the district 
of Rajslmhi, in pursuance of his instructions, would prsbably have 
received his earliest attention, and it has consequently formed tho 
first subject of the present inquiry. 

Th«f appended tables relate* only to one thana or police sub¬ 
division of that district. I at first contemplated the practicjjbility 
of traveftidg the entire surface of every district and of reporting 
on the state of education in every separate thaj^ which it con- 
taiived; but When I actually entered on the work, I found tliat an 
adherence to tSie instructions I have received would render this 
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impossible, or possible only with such a consumption of time and 
such a neglect of plirposes of practical and immediate utility, as 
would tend to frustrate the object in view. My instructions state 
that^“ the General Committee deem it more important that the 
information obtained should be complete as far as it goes, clear 
and specific in its details, and depending upon actual observation 
or undoubted authority, than that you should hurry over a- large 
space in a short time, and be able to give only a crude and im¬ 
perfect account of the state of' education within that space. "With 
a view to ulterior measures, it is just as necessary l:o know the 
extent of the ignorance that prevails where education is wholly or 
almost wfiolly Tieglected, as to know the extent of the acquire¬ 
ments mdde where some attention is paid to it.” The soundness 
of these views will not be diluted, but to extend over every sub¬ 
division of every district tFfroughout the country, the, minute 
enquiry which they prescribe is not the work of one man or of one 
life, but of several devoting their whole lives to the duty. With¬ 
out attempting, therefore, what it would be impossible to accom-'’ 
plish, I have sought to fulfil the instructions of the Committee by 
thoroughly examining the state of education in one of the 
sub-divisions of the district which, with such qualifications 
as will appear to be necessary, may be taken as a sample of the 
whole ; while, at the same time, the state of education generally ^ 
in the other sub-divisions, and of particular institutions worthy of < 
note, has not been neglected. v 

SECTION I. 

Sub-Divisions and Population. 

llajshahi was formerly the most extensive district of Bengal, 
comprehending, according to Major Ren’Uell’s computation in 1784, 
12,989 square miles ; at which peripd also the population appears to 
have been estimated at,l,997,763. After that date several importaift 
pergunnahs were detached from it, and joined, it is believed, to the 
district of Moorshodabad; and in ] 801 the population of Raj- 
ehabi was estimated at 1,500,000. About twenty-fife years ago, 
two thanas, viz., those of Chajjai and Rahanpur, were, in respect of 
police and fiscal purposes, detached from Rajsbahi, and employed 
with two from Dinajpur and four from Purniya to form the joint 
magistracy and deputy colloctorship of JMalda. About ten years 
alter, four other thanas of Rajshithi, viz., those of Adamdighi, 
Nakhila, Serpur, and Buggoorah, with two from Rangpur and 
three from Dinajpur, \vere for the same administrativb ‘qmrposes, 
employed to fo^n the joint magistracy and deputy collectorship 
of Buggoorah. StHl more recently within the last seven and 
eight years, five other thanas, viz., those of Shajativur, Khetapara, 
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^igung^, Mathura, and Pubna, were in like manner separated 
from Rajshahi to contribute with four from Jessorc to form the 
joint magistracy and deputy coll jctorship of Pubna. After these 
large reductions the district still contains ten thauns and three 
ghatis, in all thirteen police sub-divisions. 

These sub-divisions are hero enumerated in the order of their 
estimated relative territorial extent, beginning with the largest ; 
viz., ihanas Bhawanigunge, Hariyal, N.ittore* Ch.-ingaon, Bauleah, 
Bilmariya, Tnnnore, Manda, Duhalhati, and (Jodagari; and ghatii 
Puthiya, Surda, and Mirgunge. Of tlicse Natiore is the 
most central, and is that to which the tables m^thc Appendix 
refer, being taken as a standard by which to judge of< the con¬ 
dition of the remaining sub-divisions. Its greatest length from 
north to south is estimated by well informed persons in the dis¬ 
trict at ^2 miles, and its greatest breadth frOm east to west at 'JO 
miles. These are estimated, not measured, distances, and may be 
a little below or a little above the truth ; and oven, if taken as 
strictly correct, they must he understood to express only the 
distance of the extreme and opposite limits without implying that 
the same length and breadth will be foujid at all points. As the 
different districts run into and dove-tail with one another, so do 
the different sub-divisions of the same district. The space, there¬ 
fore, oontained iu the thana of Nattore will not be correctly 
judged from the e'kt^me length and breadth which would make 
i^ equal to,410 square miles; whereas the actual area i)robably does 
nut amount to more than 350. Comparing tiie other sub-divisions 
with Nattore; Bhawanigunge and Ilariyal have each a larger 
extent of* surface, but much of tho former is occupied by jungle 
and of tb^ latter by water, tiie Chalan Btl, the largest lake in 
Bengal, being principally included within its limits. Cliaugaon 
and Bauleah are about equal iu oxtqpt, and each rather smaller 
than Nattore ; and Bilmiyiya and Tannoro arc one grade smaller. 
Manda is rather larger than Dftbalhati or Godagari, the^ two 
latter being the smallest in size of the thanas. The ghatis are stil' 
smaller considered merely in reference to territorial extent, and ol 
the tjiree Puthiya is the largest. Besides Bhawanigunge, Manda 
Tannore, Duhalhati and Godagari have much jungle in which thi 
wolf and tiger have their haunts. The three ghatis are scctioni 
of contiguous thanas, placed under separate Native superintendents 
to give greater vigour and efficiency to the administration of thi 
police, 

Abdnt tho end of 1834, Mr. Bury, the magistrate and,col 
lector of the district, caused returns to be made to him th 
different* d&roghas, showing the number of families—of men 
women, and children—and of chowkidars in eai^ thana. I wo 
pernsitted to examine them, and the following are the r<»ult 
which thSv eifSibit, omitting the colump relating to chowkidars 
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Thanas. 

Families. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

as 

M 

CS 

•-4 

0 

E-i 

Hindus. 

i 

eS 

a 

§ 

S 

Hindus. 

0i 

C 

I 

1 

0 

a 

Hindus. 

i 

§ 

1 

a 

a 

% 

Bhawanigun^a 


22,936 

* 12^92 

38,691 

11,066 

37,279 

86,078 

33,110 

219,714 

Nattore ^ 


27,604 

21,030 

42,040 

21,673 

43,522 

20,226 

38,012 

186,400 

ilariyal 


21,716 

17,417 

29,962 

17,761 

29,080 

14,680 

29,206 

f38,617 

Bauloab 

•• 

15,776 

10,760 

'*bo,438 

11,309 

24,228 

15,068 

17,938 

09,721 

Bllmariya 

•• 

0,707 

12,861 

20,460 

11,603 

10,081 

8,474 

16,548 

88,329 

'I'aimorc 


12,074 

4,843 

18,481 

6,447 

20,4&1 

3,867 

10,748 

69,870 

Chnugaon 

... 

11,707 

8,151 

16,371 

8,610 

14,721 

4,921 

10,367 

62,061 

Manda 


0336 

CO 

11,600 

7,365 

11,614 

4,227 

8,001 

60,231 

Putliiya 

... 

6,078 

3,856 

11,0,36 

3,833 

11,054 

3,510 

11,381 

44,660 

Surd a 


4,076 

' 3,726 

7,040 

3,783 

8,096 

2,923 

8,033 

34,46® 

Hubalhati 


6,112 

3,122 

7,672 

3,346 

£,103' 

2,380 

7,933 

33,515 

Mirgungc 

... 

3,760 

2,640 

4,423 

s',922 

4,650 

1,616 

•4,408 

20,S88 

Gudagari 

... 

4,070 

3,260 

d.l48 

3,212 

3,692 

2,‘|62 

2,560 

18,233 


Although it ig not expressly stated in the returns, y^t it seems 
to have been generally understood that all who had entered on their 
sixteenth year were reckoned as men and women, and all who had 
not completed their fifteenth year were reckoned as children. The 
follovting is an abf>tract of the results Ihus obtained :— 

!•—The total population of the distriet is 1,064,'956 persons 
of both sexes and all ages. 

2 .—The total number of families is 155,454. 

Ik—The average number of persons in a family is thus 
or rather more than 6 J. It should be noted here that the term 
translated family or house is often employed to describe an aggre¬ 
gate of families, ns when two or more married brothers live in a 
collection ot huts or buildings having one enclosure, one entrance, 
and <one court. ‘ .. 

f '—number of males above 15 years of ago is 342,629. 
a £• 1 above 15 years ol agC 1^347,545. 

2 n^her of children below 16 years of age is 374,782. 

7.—The number of Hindus is 394,^72. 

8 .—The number of Musalmans is 670,684. 
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Difficulties of collecting an accurate census. 

9. The proportion of Muaalmaos to Hindus is as 1,000 to 
587-8. 

I have given the preceding table and its results because they 
exhibit the latest ofhcial returns of the population of the district; 
but I should add that the magistrate and collector expressed great 
doubt of the accuracy of the returns. The table contains internal 
evidence of error, of which the first seiies of figures relating to the 
thana of Bhawanigunge afibrds obvious examples. Thus in that 
polibe sub'division there are stated to be in all only 22,935 families, 
while the materials in men and women are at the same time said 
to exist of about 12,000 Hindu families and 38,9fl0 MNisalman 
families, in all 50,000 families—a difference which cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained by supposing an unusually large number of 
widows and unmarried persons. Again,-the Hindu men and women, 
are stateri at about 12,000 each, and the Musalman men and 
•women at about 38,000 each; on tlio other hand the Hindu 
children are made to amount to 86,000, giving about seven 
children to each Hindu coiiploi, while the Musalman children are 
made to amount to only 33,000, giving less than one child to each 
Musalman couple—an excess in the formpr case, a deficiency in 
the latter, and a disproportion between the two classes which are 
irreconcileable with all experience and prob.ibility. In point of 
4apt thore were no checks whatever employed to guard against 
error, the magistrate i.'qniring the icturns liom the darogbas, and 
the daroghas from the zemind.irs; the zemindars employing their 
gofnashtas or factors; and the gomaiJhtas depending on the monduls 
or headmon and the’chowkidars or ^watchmen of the villages for 
the desire^ infoimation. Besides the unintentional errors that 
might be expected to arise in such a diluted process, executed 
in all i£s •parts by ignoi*ant and unintercbted men, it is not 
"improbably supposed that both landlpddcra and cultivators are 
indisposed to make faithful returns whenever misrepresentation can 
escape detection. They have yague*fears about the objects qf |uch 
inquiries, the landholders apprehending an increaife of abscssment, 
the cultivators a requisition for their personal sor.viccs, and both 
shrinking from that minut6 inspection of their condition which 
such inquiries involve. Witlwut ample explanation, therefore, and 
without checks of’any kind, it is vain to expect accuracy in such 
investigatiom:. , ' , 

White endeavouring to ascertain the amount of means employ¬ 
ed for the instruction of the population of a given district, it is im¬ 
portant to know how far those means come short of the object 
to be accotaplished, f. I?., come sfiort of giving instruction to 1 he 
whole teachable population. With a view to 1 his result, one of my 
first objects fkas to ascertain the number of chi^^ven between 14 
and five years of age, wljich, after consideratiojj^nd enquiry, 1 
assiinaed to be the teachable or school-going ag^. It was evideni 
that, havibg ‘to deal in this matter for the most part will 
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uninstructed villagers who, whatever their other virtues, are npt 
remarkable for habits of accuracy and precision, they would be 
frequently apt to include under this age both adults above 
and children below it, unless I stimulated and aided their atten¬ 
tion by requiring separate and distinct statements of the number 
of persons above 14 and below 5. Columns third and fifth, there¬ 
fore, of Table I., were at first regarded only as auxiliary to the 
strict accuracy of the information contained in column fourth, 
which alone I considered as properly belonging to my enquiry.® I 
mention this that I may not be supposed to have charged myself 
with a dsffereq^ duty, viz., the taking of a census of the popula¬ 
tion, from that which was entrusted to me, although I do not 
imagine that Government or the General Committee will regret the 
additional information thus supplied, besides that the conclusions 
reached in this way are indispensable to a correct appreciation of 
the amount of intellectual cultivation in the district. 

In determining the number of children of the teachable age,, 
it was obviously necessary to distinguish between boys and girls, 
and the distinction of sex was carried also into the other two 
columns. The result's which the table seems to establisTr regard¬ 
ing the proportion of the sexes in Nattore are as follows 
The number of adult males is less than that of adult females, 
the former being only 59,500, while the latter is 61,428. On. 
the other hand the number of non-adultj/iRules is greater than' 
the number of non-adult females,, the former being 41,079, 
while the latter is 33,289. OP the total population of Nattote, 
the number of males is 100,579, and. that bf females” 94,717, 
which, disregarding fractional 'parts, gives 94 females to every 
100 males,.a proportion which, approaching very nearly to what 
is found to prevail where more attention has been 'paid to the 
statistics of populat ion thjin in India,-may be considered to derive 
from this coincidence a eonlirmation of its accuracy. I have said 
that Table I. " seems to establish” tbdse results, for highly esti¬ 
mating the impoftance of the strictest accuracy in such inquiries, 
I do not wish to conceal the fact that, new to the work in which''! 
engaged, and guided only by my own ui'iaided judgment, I did not 
at first employ all those guards against' error which aftet'wards 
occurred to me. I do not, therefore, place absolute ' confidence lu 
the conclusions to which I have come respecting 4'he population of 
Nattore, but at the s.ame time 1 do not think that they can be 
very remote from the truth. 

According to the loose and unchecked returns of 1834, the 
totfll population of Nattore was'' 185,409; and according to the 
■ moat dilligent and carefid examination that I have been able to 
make, it araount| to 195,296, making a difference of ‘exSess in my 
fstiniatc amod^j^ting to 9,887. If wc suppose a proportional 
deficicni'y in all th^ rcturn.s of 18.34, then the total population of 
the district will amount to 1,121,745. It canuol, v think, bo less; 
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ind I am strongly led to believe that this number falls considerably 
inort of the truth. After various iuquiiies, and a comparison of 
lifierent statements, intelligent natives, possessing extensive local 
inowledge, have expressed the opinion that, from all the police 
mb'divisions, nine might be formed, each having a population 
tbout equal to that of Nattore. To guard against the operation 
of unperceived causes of error, let the number be reduced to eight, 
merging in them the population of the remaining five uud the 
excess of the, population of Bhawauigunge above that of Nattore, 
the entire population of the district will thus bo eight fiimcs that 
of Nattore; that is, it will amount to 1,562,3(58, or rather more 
than a million and a half. If, as is probable, this e'Rtiinalo is nearly 
correct, it follows either that former estimates were very erroneous, 
or that the population has greatly increased hinee they were made. 
It has been already’mentioued that, in 1801, the population of the 
district was estimated at 1,500,000|| and that, within the last 
twenty-five years, not fewer than eleven thanas, containing, it is 
pfobable, dbout half its territory and population, have been at 
different periods^detached from the jui isdiction of the collector and 
magistral^, UpJ&hahi; and yet it is after iiU these reductions that 
the distne'riiow constituted is cstimaieJ to eont.nin a population 
fully equal to that which it was supposed to contain before the 
reductions were made. 

Connected wwfc^he question of the population of the district 
is the distribution of it into the two great divisions of Hindus 
aflil Musalinans; the relative proportion of these two classes being 
not an ^impiytant subject of impiiry, with a view to forming a 
correct jq^Igment of the nature and amount of the jirejiidices to 
be met in the execution of any measure aifecting the body of tho 
people, * sifch as the adoption of moans for tho promotion of 
general education. Before visiting Riqshahi, I had been led to siqi- 
fiose that it was a peculiarly Hindu dfstriet. Hamilton on olficial 
authority states the proporlipii to.bo that of two Hindus to one 
Musniman ; and in a work published by the Calc^itta Seliool 'Book 
Society for the use of schools (1827), the proportion is said to bo 
that of ten Hindus to six‘Musalinans. Table i. shows that, in tho 
Nattore thana, there are 10,995 Hindu families, while tho number 
of Musalroan families is not less than 19,933, just reversing the 
proportion and making one Hindu for about two Miisalmaii fami¬ 
lies. I <fmittud to ascertain by actual enumeration thft number of 
Hindu and Mahomedan persons separately contained in tlie 
above-mentioned number of . Hindu and Mahomedan families, 
and I cad, therefore, only estim&te the probable number of indivi¬ 
duals of each class. The total number of individuals is 19^,296, 
and of ftmllies 30,028, which gives the high average of 6 5 
individuals to eaoh family. This gives an av^age of 65,656 
Hindus to 129,640 Mabomedaus, making* tne proportion of 
Mahomedkns *£0 Hindus as 1,009 to ,500,488. Nattore is m 
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this respect not an exception to the other thanas. According to 
the opinions I have been able to collect, the thanas of Bhawani- 
gnnge, Hariyal, Chaugaon, Bilmariya, and Bauleah, are considered 
to have nearly an equal proportion of Musalmans with Nattore, 
which latter, if any difference exist, is believed to have rather a 
larger proportion of Hindus than any of the five former; while in 
Manda, Tannore, Dubalhati, and Godagari, the proportion of 
Musalmans is alleged to be in excess of what it is in all the 
others, certainly amounting to not less that three to one Hii*du. 
If we assume that the first-mentioned six thanas have the propor¬ 
tion of two Musalmans to one Hindu, and the four last-mentioned 
that of ftjree one, the aggregate average will be that of seven 
to three, or the proportion of 1,000 Musalmans to 450 Hindus. 
The returns of 1834 make the proportion to be that of 1,000 to 
587, which is the highest proportion of Hindus that can be as¬ 
sumed. It is not difficult t# perceive how a contrary impression has 
gained ground among the European functionaries, and from them 
has been transferred to the publications of the day. The Hindyis," 
with exceptions of course, are the principal zemindars, ialookdars, 
public officers, men oi’ learning, money-lenders, traders, shop-keep¬ 
ers, &c., engaging in the most active pursuits of life, and coming 
directly and frequently under the notice of the rulers of the 
country; while the Musalmans, with exceptions also, form 
a very large majority of the cultivators of tl^p*( 5 round and of da 3 ?- 
laborers, and others engage m the very humblest forms of 
mechanicjil skill and of buying and‘selling, as tailors, turban- 
makers, makers of huqqa-snakes, dyers, ^wood-polishers, oil sellers, 
sellers of vegetables, fish, &c./—in few^instances attracting the 
attention of those who do not mix much with the humbler classes 
of the people, or make special inquiry ii»to their occupations and 
circumstances. 


SECTION II. 

Element viiY Instruction. 

Elementary instruction in this district is divisible into two 
^ sorts, public and private, accouling as it is communicated in public 
schools or private families. The distinction is not always strictly 
maintained, but it is sufficiently marked, and is in itself so impor¬ 
tant as to irequire that those two modes of oonveying elementary 
instruction to the young should be separately considered. . 

1. Elementary Schools .—These are enumerated and described 
in tj^e Tables os of two denominations, viz., Hindu and Maho- 
medan,—there being in Nattore, of the former, 11 schools, oon- 
tainifig 198 scholars; and of the latter 16, containing-7scholars, 
which gives an^ilerage of 17xV scholars in each of the one sort, and 
4| scholars in ewh pf the other. This was the only division that 
occurred to me at the commcnccmeut of the inquiry; but an 
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inspection and comparison of the different institutions suggest 
that a more correct view of the state of elementary sohoTi^io 
instruction will be conveyed by distributing them into fonr elates 
according to the languages employed in them, viz.—first, Hon<*aU • 
seo<ind, Persian; third Arabic ; and fourth, Persian and Bengali* 
with or without Arabic. ' 

t. Elementary Bengali Schools .—It is expressly prescribed 
by the authorities of Hindu law that childieu should be initiated 
in writing and reading in their fifth year; or, if this should have 
been neglected, then in the seventh, ninth, or any subsequent year, 
being an odd number. Certain months of the yoa^ ami* certain 
days of the month and week, are also pteserib^ as propitious to 
such a purpose; and, on the day fixed, a religious service is perform¬ 
ed in the family by .the family.priest, consisting prini ipally of the 
worship t)f Saraswati, the goddess of learning, after which the 
•band of the child is guided by the priest to form the letters of the 
alphabet, and he is also then taught, for the first time, to pro¬ 
nounce them. This ceremouy is not of indi-^pcnsable obligation 
on Hindus, and is porformed only by those p.iicuts who possess the 
means and intention of giving tlioir ^childien more extended 
instruction. It is strictly the coinmLMiceinout of the child’s school 
education, and in some parts of the country he is almost iraino- 
•diately^ent to school; but in this district 1 do not find that there is 
*any determinate ag'^fV that purpose. It seems to bo generally 
regulated by the means and apportunities of tlio parent and by the 
dispo-sition and capacity of the child ; an<l as there is a specified 
routine “of iiistruefion, tlie age of leaving school must depend 
upon the %ge of commencement. 

The Bengali schools in Nattore arc ten in number, containing 
167 scholaPs, who enter school at an age varying from five to ten 
’ years, and leave it at an age varying^ ^rom ten to sixteen. The 
whole period spent at school also varies, according to the state¬ 
ments of the dilfereiit teacherg, from five to ten years ; two_ stating 
tljat their instructions occupied five years, ono*six years, fhreo 
seven years, two eight years, one nine years, and. one ten years— 
, an enormous consumption df time, esjrecially at the more advanced 
ages, considering the nature and aniount of the ia.struclioii com¬ 
municated. * • 

The teachers consist both of young and middle-aged men, for 
the moet^art simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, *and, there¬ 
fore, having recourse to an occupation which is suitable both to 
their expectotione and attainments, and on whioh they refiect as 
little honhr a« they derive emolument from it; they do not *un- 
deratand the importance of the task they have undertaken ; .they 
do not ap^e^r to have made it even a subject of tjiought; they do 
not appreciate the great injluenoe which they exert over 

the minds of their pupils ; and they consequently neglect the high- 
«t datie8*whie& their situation would impose, if they were better 
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acquainted with their powers and obligations. At present they 
produce chiefly a mechanical effect upon the intellect of tlieir 
pupils which is worked upon and chiseled out, and that 
in a very rough style, but which remains nearly passive in 
their hands, and is seldom taught or encouraged to put forth 
its self-acting and self-judging capacities. As to any moral 
influence of the teachers over the pupils—any attempt to form 
the sentiments and habits, and to control and guide the passions 
and emotions—such a notion never enters into their concepfemns, 
and the formation of the moral character of the young is conse¬ 
quently wholly left to the influence of the casual associations 
amidst which^^ey are placed, without any endeavour to modify or 
direct them. Any measures that may be adopted to improve 
education in this country will be greatly inadequate if they are 
not directed to increase the attainments of the teacher’s, and to 
elevate and extend their views of the duties belonging to their, 
vocation. 

The remuneration of the teachers is derived from various 
sources. Two teachers have their salaries wholly, and another 
receives his in part, from benevolent individuals who appear to be 
influenced only by philanthropic motives ; a fourth is remunerated 
solely in the form of fees ; and the remaining six are paid partly 
by fees and partly by perquisites. There are in general four stagpa* 
or gradations in the course of instruction i^Areated by the nature’ 
of the materials employed for writing on, ’ viz., the ground, the 
palm-leaf, the plantain-leaf, and paper ; and at the commencement 
of each stage after the first a higher Tee is” charged. ..In one 
instance the first and second stages are merged intjo one ; in 
another instance the same foe is charged for the third and fourth ; 
and in a third, the first, second, and third stages "are equally 
charged; but the rule I have stated is observed in a majority of ” 
cases, and partially even in those exceptions. Another mode, 
adopted in two instances, of .’•egulaflng the fees is according to 
the Ineans of the parents whose children are instructed ; a half, 
a third, or a fourth less b^ing charged to the children of poor than 
to the children of rich parents in the successive stages of in¬ 
struction. The perquisites of the teachers vary from four annas 
to five rupees a month ; in the former case consisting of a piece 
of cloth or other occasional voluntary gift from the parents ; and 
in the lattfir, or in similar cases, of food alone, or of food,* washing, 
and all personal expenses, together with occasional presents. 
'Those who recatve food as a perquisite either live in the house of 
one-of the principal supporters of the school, or visit the houses 
of the different parents by turns at meal-times. The total income 
of the teachers from fixed salaries and fluctuating feed and per¬ 
quisites varies three rupees eight annas to seven rupees eight 
annas per month, the average being rather more than five rupees 
per month. 
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The school at Dharail (No. 34) affords a gfood specimea of the 
mo^e in which a smalt native community unite to support a school. 
At that place there are four families of l^haudhuris, the principal 
persons in the village ; but they are not so wealthy as to be able 
to support a teacher for their children without the co<operation 
of others. They give the teacher an apartment in which his 
scholars may meet, one of the outer apartments of their own house 
in which business is sometimes transacted, and at other times 
worship performed and strangers entertained. One of those 
families further pays four annas a mouth, a second an equal sum, 

’ a third eight annas, and a fourth twelve annas, which include the 
whole of their disbursements on this account, nV presents or 
perquisites of any kind being received from them, and for the 
sums mentioned their five children receive a Bengali education. 
The amoQjit thus obtained, however, is not sufficient for the support 
jof the teacher, and he, therefore, I’eceivos other scholars belonging 
^ other families—of whom one gives one anna, another gives three 
ant^as, and five give each four annas a month, to which they add 
voluntary presents amounting per mouth to about four annas, 
and consisting of vegetables, rice, fish, and .occiisionally a piece 
of cloth, such as a handkerchief oF an apper or under garment. 
Five boys of Kagbariya, the children of two families, attend the 
Pharail school, the distance being about a mile, which, in the 
rainy season, can bf* gravelled only by water. Of the five, two 
belonging to one family give together two annas, and the three 
others belonging to the othet family give together four annas a 
month, and thus fJie whole income of the master is made up. 
This case shows*by what pinched and stinted contributions the 
class just bblow the wealthy and the class just above the indigent 
unite to support a school ; >nd it constitutes a proof of the very 
'limited means of those who are anxious to give a Bengali education 
to their children, and of the sacrifioe* which they make to ac¬ 
complish that object. 

I have spoken of the eratilumcnts of the teacjiers as low ;,but 
I Would be.understood to mean that they are low, not in com¬ 
parison with their qualifications, or with the -general rates of 
'similar labor in the district, but with those emoluments to which 
competent men might be justfy considered entitled. The humble 
character of the men, and the humble character of the service 
they render, may bo judged from the fact already seated, that 
some of them go about from house to house to receive their daily 
food. All, however, should not be estimated W this standard ; 
and perbcips a generally covrect opinion of their relaUve 
position in society may bo formed by comparing them 
with thos« persons who have nearly similar duties to perform 
in other occupations of life, or whose duties th* poachers of the 
common schools could probably irt most injta*cc8 perform if 
they* were c^cd on to do so. Such, for instance, arc the 
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Paltoari, the Amin, the Shumarnavis, and the Khamamavis em¬ 
ployed on a native estate. The Patwari, who goes from 
house to house, and collects the zemindar’s rents, gets from his 
employer a salary of two rupees eight annas, or three rupees a 
month, to which may he added numerous presents from the 
ryots of the first productions of the season, amounting probably 
to eight annas a month. The Amtn, who on behalf of the 
zemindar decides the disputes that take place among the 
villagers and measures their grounds, gets from three rupees 
eight annas to four rupees a month. The Shumarnavis, who 
keeps accounts of the collection of rents by the different ‘ 
Patwari'S, recces about five rupees a month. And the Khamar- 
navis, who is employed to ascertain the state and value of the 
crops on which the zemindar has claims in kind, receives the 
same allowance. Persons bearing these designations and dis¬ 
charging these duties sometimes receive higher salaries; but the 
cases I have supposed are those with which that of the common 
native school-master may be considered as on a level, he being 
supposed capable of undertaking "their duties, and they of 
undertaking his. The holders of these offices on a native estate 
have opportunities of mal«ng unauthorised gains, and they enjoy 
a respectability and influence which the native school-master docs— 
not possess ; but in other re-pects they are nearly on an equality 
and, to compensate for those disadvantages, t^^.^alary of the com-* 
mon school-m.aster is in general rather highei*,—none of those whom 
I met in Nattore receiving in .all less than three rupees eight annas, 
and some receiving as high as seven rupees eight annas a jjionth. 

There are no school-houses' built for, and exclusively appro¬ 
priated to, these schools. The apartments or buildings^in which 
the Boh(dars assemble would have been erected, and would continue 
to be applied to other pui poses, if there were no schools. Some ' 
meet in the Chdndi Mandifj}," which is of the nature of a chapel 
belonging to some one of the principal tkmihes in the village, and 
in which, besides ithc performance of religious worship on occasion 
of the great annual I'estivals, strangers also are sometimes lodged 
and entertained, and business transacted; others in the Baithak- 
khana, an open hut principally intended as a place of recreation 
and of concourse for the consideration of any matters relating to 
the general interests of the village j others in the private dwelling 
of the chief BU|)portur of the school ; and others have no special 
place of meeting, unless it be the most vacant and protected spot 
in the neighbourhood of the master’s abode. The school (a) in the 
village numbered 4 meets in the open air in the dry seasons of the 
year ; and in tho rainy season those boys whose parents can afford 
it erect each for himself a small shed of grass and leavesj open at 
the sides and brarifly adequate at the top to cover one person from 
the rain. There'Avere five or six such sKeds among 30 or 40 boys; 
and those who had no protection, if it rained, mu»‘ either have 
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befu dispersed or remained exposed to the storm. It is evident 
that the gener.-il efficiency and regtnlaritj' of school-business, which 
are promoted by the adaptation of the school-room to the enjoy¬ 
ment of comfort by the scholars, to full inspection on the part of 
the teacher, and to easy communication on all sides, must here be 
in a great measure unknown. 

Respecting the nature and amount of the instruction received, 
the first fact to be mentioned is that the use of printed books in 
themativo language appears hitherto to have been almost wliolly 
unknown to the natives of this district, with the exception of a 
printed almanac which some official or wealthy native may'have 
procured from Calcutta ; or a str.iy mi'^sionary tia^fr which may 
have found its way across the groat river from the neighbouring 
distiict of Moorshedabad. .\ single case of each kind came 
under observation; fnit as far as I could asccitain, not one of the 
, schoolmasters had ever before seen a printed book,—those which 
J presented to them from the Calcutta Sidiool Hook Society being 
vnpved more as cuiiositn's than a^ instillments of knowledge. 
Tliat Society has now cstablisficd an agency for the sale of its 
jiiudications at H.uile di, vihcncc woiks ol instniotioii will probably 
in time spread over tlie distiict. 

Not only arc piintisl books not used ui thest-sc bools, hut even 
•mjiiuiscfipt text-books, arc unknown. All that the scholais Icarii 
Is from the oral .d.-Vdioii ol flic ni.istci , and although what is 
so communicated must havj' .i linn scat in the nicinory of the 
tea^'her, and will piobaldv lincl m ('cpialli iliin seat in tin- incinoiy 
ot the scholar,, let* iiistiMction coiivc 3 'cd scjldy by sncli means 
must have, a vciy limited seojic "The jirincipal written coin- 
jiosilion wliicll they learn in this way is the SmItauitana, 
or saintalioh to the (Joddt^ss of Lcaruiiig, which is committed 
to memory by frcipient repetitious, and is daily rccitc_‘d l>y the 
scholars lu a body bctoie they hcive scfiool,—all kneeling with 
their heads bent to the gimniil, ami following a leader or monitor 
iu the pronunciation of the suiss-ssive bnes or ctAijilets. I have 
before me two versions or forms oi tins salutation obtained at 
dilferent places ;■ but thcy'aie epute dilferent from cicii other, 
allbougli described by the saiac name, and Intli arc dciggrcls ot 
the lowest dcscrifption even amongst Hcng.di compositions. 'I’licj 
.only other written coinjiositmn used in these sdiools, and that, only 
ill the waV* of oral dict.itiun by the master, cmisists of'a few cif 
the rhyming aritbmcdical rnh“s of Suh/iluiI<!/, a writer whose* name 
is as familiar in Hcngal as tli.it of Cockei in Hiiglaiid, without 
any one khowing who or what life was or when ho lived. ft rrxiy 
be inferred that he lived, or it not a real jieisonage that^tlie 
rhymes he'hrifig that name wore composed, bclore the establish¬ 
ment of the British rule in.tins country, and duiih^f the existence 
of tin Mnsalinan power, for they are inll of Hindiiitani or Persian 
terms, anfl ec/rftain refeieuecs to Maliumedan usages without 
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the remotest allusion to English practices or modes of calcula¬ 
tion. A recent native editor has deemed it requisite to remecly 
this defect hy a supplement. 

It has been already mentioned that there are four different 
stages in a course of Bengali instruction. The first period seldom 
exceeds ten day®, which ai'c employed in teaching the young 
scholars to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground with a 
small stick or slip of hambu. The sand-board is not used in this 
district, probably to save expense. The second period, extending 
from two and a half to four years according to the capacity of the 
scholar, is distinguished by the use ot the palm-leaf as the 
matcriifl on 'Pfiicb writing is performed. Hitherto the mere form 
and sound of the letteis have been taught without regard to their 
size and relative priqxntioii ; but the master with an iron-style 
now wiites on the ptilm-leaf letters of a determinate size and in 
due proportion to each other, and the scholar is required to trace 
them on the same leal ivith a reed-pen and with eharcoal-ink which 
easily mb', out. This piocess i.s repeated over and over again ^oii 
the same leaf until the scholar no loftger reipiires the use of the 
copy to guide biiu bi the formation of the letters of .a fit size and 
jiroportion, and he is eoi-^ieijnently next made to write them on 
another leaf which has no eojiy to direct him. Flo is afteiwards 
exeieised in wilting and piououiicing the compound consonants,, 
the syllables f'oimed by the pinction of vowj 5 j,s with consonanCs,* 
and the most eoinmon names of persons. In other parts of 
the country, the names of castes, lui'rs, mountains, &(!., are 
written as well as of peisons , but. here the names of peisons 
only are employed as a sebool-exercise The sclndar is then 
taught to wi ite and lead, and by frequent re)i(ditiorf he com¬ 
mits to inemoiy the (hiwrie Table,, the Nunier.H'oi. Table 
as f.ir as lUO, the Katba Table, (a land-measure table,) and 
the iSei Table, (a dvy-uuasuic table.) Tliere are other tables 
in U'-o cNcwlieio wbieb aie not fangbt in tlio sebods of 
Ibis^distriet. Ihiiil stage of iiiVtiiietion extends fiom two 

to ibiee yo.ns which are eniployid in writing on the ]i!antain-leaf. 
In '-ome districts the t.ibloc just monfjoned are postponed to this 
stage, lint in this district tliev’ are included m the exercises of the 
second stage. The liist exeieisi' taughi on the,plar,tain-lenf is to 
imtiate the scholar into the simplest forms of letter-w’litiiig, to 
in'-tinet bliii to connect wouK in composition w'lth each other, .and 
to distingnisb the written limn the spoken toims of Bengali 
vocables. The written forms are often abbioviated m speech by the 
omission ol a vowel or a eonson.int, or by the running of two 
syllables inta one, and the se'iohir is taught to use iii writing the 
full not the abbreviated toims-. The correct ortliograpdiy of words 
of Sanscrit oyigin which abound in the langu.age ot tlio people, is 
beyond the roaeI\ ot the ordiiijiry class of ti'aebers. About ibu same 
time the scholar is taught the inle.s of aiillunotie, ’'cgiujnug 'with 
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addition and subtraction, but multiplication and division are not 
taujL'bt as separate rules,—all the arithmetical processes heieafter 
mentioned being cflected by addition and subtraction, with the aid 
of a multiplication table which extends to the numlicr iO, and which 
is repeated aloud once every morning hy the whole school and is 
tlius acipiired not as a separate task by each boy, l)ut by the mere 
force of joint repetition and mutual imitation. After additi.ni and 
subtraction, the aritbmeticdl rules taught divide tlienisclves into two 
cla'^es, agricnltnial and commercial, in one or liotli of wliicli 
iiislrnction is‘given more or less fully according to the capacity of 
the tcaclicr and the wishes of tlic paicnis The rules apiili'cd to 
agricultural accounts cxi>laui the forms of koephlj:' diUiit and 
credit accounts ; the calcnl.itioii of llie value of dailv or montbly 
labor at a given moiitlily or aiion.d latc; tlu‘ cabnlaliou of the 
area of Ijnid whoso' sides mcasuic a given'number of katb.is or 
bigbas ; the dcsciiplion of tin' bouiidaiics ol kind .iiid the dctcr- 
nnnalion of its length, brcadlli, and conlcnth , and the loiin of 
*revenue accounts for a given iju.inlity of kind 'I'hcn' arc iiii- 
mcrons other forms of agncnPlnial account, luil no otln is appc.ir to 
be taught in the schools ot this di^t not. Tiiu i nit's o( comincrcial 
accounts exjdain the mode of calculaifng the value of a given 
number of sets at a given piicc per mann l , the juicc ol' a given 
number of (jnaiteis and chataks at a given prut* )h'i sei , the piicc 
of a tifla at a givcij/ate jior clnilak , Uic niiiiikcr of lanviivs iii a 
given number of iini/as at a given inimbci of cowric.s [ler uipi'c , 
tlx; inteust of mmiov , aii'l tin' ili'oonnt c Inirgi'.ililc on tlu' 
oxcliaiige of the infL'noi sorts ol lupt't's 'I'lit'ic art' otiioi forms of 
commercial aefionnt also in c.'ininoi'. uso^ hut iln'i aii; io>t l.nigliL 
in till' sclfttols The fouilli amt l.ist, si.igt' of iiistim (ion gcnci.dly 
incbidi'O period of twv 'c.i's, often k ss .mil sckloni mine. 
The acconnls buclly ami sup'i lici.ill v t.i'i.'lit in tlm j'li'ccding 
stage are now taiiglit imnc lli 'louglilv* iflnl .it gu'.it' i 1 nglh, and 
tins is accninp.inii'd bv • tin' coinpositmn ol business letters, 
petitions, grant.s, le.ise-j aee.?|il.nKcs, notes n) h iipl, &e., .togjjiber 
vxith the forms ol adilie.~s beloiioing to the dill'crent gl ides of 
rank andst ition. Wiicn, the seholars li.ive written nii pajier 
about a yeir, tliev an; coii'-ideied ijualilo'd to cng.ige m the 
unassisted ptx'u-ij of llengali w.nks, ami tb"\ olteii lead at lioine 
sill'll piodnclions as the translation ot lli ' liiimntiana, Mnnntu 
Maagal, ^c., K'c 

This sketch of a course of Ikngali insfniclion iiiiisf, be 
regarded rather as wlial it is intended to be lli.iii what it is, f.ii 
most of*tbc' school-masters wfiom 1 have seen, as far as I < •nkl 
judge from neceisanlv brief an i liniitcd ojijnn tunil ics of olis^'ivi- 
tion, wei% ifncjiialiiicd to give all the insliuc'.ion iieie de-.iilicd, 
altliongii 1 have thus pl.ieed the amDUiit of tlieil ^net' iismiis ou^ 
rec'^rd. All, h.nvover, do hot even jircteud to tlie^ whole of 

what Is 1/eie irfliiiiieraled , some, as w;ll ,be s(.|.n ffun l.dile II,, 
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professing to limit themselves to agricultural, and others to include 
commercial, accounts. The most of them appeared to have a very 
siipeificial acquaintance with both. 

With the exception of the Multiplication Table, the rhyming 
arithmetical rules of Subhankar, and the form of address to 
Sarasvvati, all which the younger scholars learn by the mere imita¬ 
tion of sounds incessantly repeated hy the elder hoys, without for 
a long time undeistanding what those sounds convey—with these 
oxcejitions, native school-boys learn every thing that they »do 
learn not merely by reading hut by writing it. They read to the 
master oj to one of the oldest scholars what they have previously 
written, and CSns the hand, the eye, and the ear are equally called 
into requisition. This appears preferable to the mode of early in¬ 
struction ciinent amongst ourselves, accoiding to which the 
I'lemeiits of languago aie first taught only with the aid of the c^'e 
and the ear, and writing is left to be subsequently acquired. It 
would thus appear also that the statement which represents the, 
native system as teaching chiefly by the ear, to the neglect of the 
eye, i.s founded on a inisajiprchonsion, for how can the aid of the 
eye be said to be neglected when, wiih the exceptions above- 
mentioned, nothing appe.i’t's to be learned which is not rendered 
palpable to the sense by the act of writing ^ It is almost iinne- 
<‘Cssary to add that the use of tnonitors or leaders has long pre¬ 
vailed 111 the common Schools of India, aiicL^’s well known in 
those of Ilengid. 

The disadvantages arising from tl'ic want of selioohhoiises and 
fioni the eoiilliied and in.qqmipriato construetior. of the buildings 
or ap.irlments used as schoid-iooms have already been uientioned. 
I’overty s* ill more than ignorance leads to the adoption of modes 
of iiistinetion and eeonomieal arrangeirents whieli, iir-der moie 
lavoiable eiieuinst.uiee'., woidd 1 k‘ readily abandoned. In the 
m.itter of instnietiou 11101 ^ irre soim* grounds for commendation, 
fill the course 1 have dcseiibed has .i diieCt pr.iotieal tendency ; and, 
if it wei e taught I’l all its parts, is w'ell adapted to qualify tlio 
sebol.ir for engaging in the actual business ot native society. My 
rceolleelioiis ol tlie village sehools of Sco‘‘laiid do not enable me to 
pronouiioe that the instruct ion gi\on vii them has a more direct 
bearing upon the daily interests of life than that uliieh I find 
given, or piofesscd to fio given, in the humbler village schools of 
Bengal. 

Although iniprm emeiits might no doubt be made both in the 
modes and m the m.itter of iiistruetion, \ et the chief evils in the 
system of eommon Bengali sefioofs consist loss in the rature of 
that which is t.uiglit or in tlie manner of teaching it, as in the 
nhseiico of that which is not taught at all. The systenv is bad 
beeanso it is greatly iinporfcot. What is taught should, on the 
whole, continue to ho taught, 'lut somettiing else should be added 
to it ill order to constitute it a s\ stem of salutary ptyular iiiatruc- 
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tion. No one will deny that a knowledge oi' Bengali writing and 
of’native accounts is requisite to natives of Bengal ; but when 
these are made the substance and sum of popular instinotion and 
knowledge, the popular mind is uecessaul)' cabined, ciibhed, and 
confined within the smallest possible range of ideas, and those of 
the most limited local and temporary interest, and it fails even 
to acquire those habits of accuracy and precision which the ex¬ 
clusive devotion to forms of calculation might seem fitted to pro- 
due^. What IS wanted is something to awaken and exiiand tho 
mind, to unshS,ckle it from the trammels o( mere usage, and 
to teach it to employ its own powers; and, for such purposes, tho 
introduction into the system of common iiistruii^iou ef some 
branch of knowledge in itself perfectly useless (if such a one could 
he found,) would at least rouse and interest by its novelty, and in 
this way be of some •benefit. Of course the benefit would be 
much greater if the supposed new biancli of knowledge were 
"of a useful tendency, stimulating the mind to the iiicrciuscd 
Observation and comparison of external objects, and throwing it 
buck upon itbclf with a large stock of malcrials (or thought. A 
higher intellectual cultivation however is not ajl that is required. 
That to be beneficial to the individual <ind to society must be 
accoinpanied by the cultivation of the iiioi.il scntiiiii'iits and habits. 
Here the native system jircsents a pcilect blank. The li.ind, tho 
tyc, and the ear, an*_emi)loycd , the niemory is a good deal exer¬ 
cised ; tho juilgment iV not wholly in-gleeteil , and the iidigioiu 
seiUiment is early and pci'Cveriugly' cbciisbcil, howevi'r riiisdirected. 
But the passions and allcctioiis aie allowed to glow up wild with¬ 
out any thought ol piifniiig tliejr luxuiiaiices or diii’cting 
their exei^ise to good jmi poses If oiice, I .ini iiielini’d to 

believe, Aln^ infrequency ui native society id cnl irgcil views ol 
moral and social obligiition, and hence the coi resp.mding radical 
defect of the native character wliicb appeals to be that ol a narrow 
and contracted selfishness, nalurallv aiisiiig Iroin the laet that tho 
young mind is seldom, if cve», tau'gUt to look foi ^tho means of its 
own happiness and iinprovcment in the indulgence of benevolent 
feelings and the pcrlovm.'viicc of benevolent acts to ihoso who 
are beyond a cert.iin jiab* Tho rade d deleet, ol the sy'stcm of 
elementary iiuti notion seems *to explain the ladieal deleoi ol the 
native character ; and if I have right!v estimaicil cause and clfect, 
•it f(dlovvs,that no material im|)rov. tnciit of tlie native^ character 
can be expected, ami no inipiovcinciit whatever ol the sy'stem of 
elementary' educati m will be sudicicnt, without a large infusion 
into it of jfnoral instruction that ^liall alw.ays connect in the mind 
of the pupil, with the knowledge which he acquires, some useful 
purpose t<^ which it may' be and ought to he applied, not neccsfarily 
productive of personal gain oi advantage to himsell. 

2. Elementary Persian School^L —Toe Per^an schools in 
Natt5re ar^ fouj in numher, contaifiing tvvciUy -three scholars, 
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who enter school at an age varying from four and a half to thirteen 
years, and leave it at an age varying from twelve to seventeen. 
The whole time'stated to be spent at school varies from four to 
eight years. The teachers intellectually are of a higher grade than 
the teachers of Bengali schools, although that grade is not high 
compared with what is to be desired and is attainable. Morally, 
they appear to have as little notion as Bengali teachers of the 
salutary influence they might exercise on the dispositions and 
characters of their pupils. They have no fees from the scholars ,and 
are paid in the form of fixed monthly allowances with perquisites. 
The monthly allowances vary from one rupee eight annas to 
four itipces, )tnd they are paid by one, two, or three families, who 
are the principal supporters of the school. The perquisites, which 
are estimated at two rupees eight annas to six rupees a month, 
and consist of food, washing, and other personal expenses, are pro¬ 
vided either by the same parties or by those parents who do not 
contribute to the monthly allow.mce. The t.ital remuneration of a 
teacher varies from four to ten rupees per month, averaging about* 
seven rupees. Tlio piincqial object of tlie patrons of these 
schools ill the instruction of their own chihlren ; but in one 
instance a woitiiy old Miisalman, who has no children, contributes 
a small monthly allowance, without which the teacher would not 
have sufficient inducement to continue his labors ; and in another 
ease besides two children of the family, ten other boys are admit*, 
ted, on whom instruction, food, and clotiiiiig, are gralnitonsly 
bestowed. Two of tlio schools have separate school-houses, which 
were built by tlic benevolent pations who principally support them. 
The scholars of the other two qssonible in out-bniblings, belong¬ 
ing to one or other of the families whose children icceive iii- 
struelion’. 

Although in the Persian schools printed books are unknown, 
yet manuscript works are ill •constant use. The general course of 
instruction has no very marked stages 'or gradations into which 
it is divided. liike the Hindus, howe'i'er, the Nrusilmans formally 
initi.ito their children into the study of letters. When a child, 
whether a boy or a girl, is four years, fvur months, and tour diys 
old, the (riends of the family assemble, and the child is dressed iii 
his best clothes, brought lu to the comjiany', and seated on a cushion 
in the preseneo of all. The al|)li.ibet, the form of letters used for 
comput.itio'i, the Introduction to the Koran, some verses of 
Chapter LV., and the whole of Chapter LXXXVII , are placed 
before him, and ho IS taught to pionounce them in succesbiou. If 
the child is self-willed, and refuses to read, he is made to pro¬ 
nounce the Bismillah, which answers every purpose, and from that 
day his education is deemed to liavo commenced. At»school he is 
taught the alpUalict, as with ourselves, by the eye aud ear, tlie 
forms of the lettws bedug presV'utcd to'him in writing, and their 
names pronounced lu his heartng, which he is rei^nircd to repeat 
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until he is able to connect the names and the forms with each other 
iiiliis mind. The scholar is alterwaids made to read the thirtieth 
Section of the Koran, the chapters of which are short, and aro 
pcnerally used at the times of prayer and in the burial service. 
The words are marked with the diacritical points in order that the 
kncwledpeof letteis, their junction and correct orthography, and 
their pronunciation from the ajipropriate orpans may be thormiphly 
acipiiied ; but the souse is entir<'l 3 ' unknown. The next book jmt 
int« his'hands i- the Poniliianic/i of Sadi, a collection of moral 
sa> laps, many ol which are aliove his coniiirehciision, hut he is 
not taught nr re<|uiied to understand anv ot tlieni. Tlie w'ork is 
solely used lor the purpose ot iiislnicting him in the^rt of reading 
and of forming a correct pronunciation, without any regard to the 
sense ot the words pronounced. It is genei ally alter tins that the 
scholar i^ taupht to write the letters, to join vowels and eousonaiits, 
and to form syllables. The lu'xt book is the Amaihiamch, 
evhibiting the forms of conjugating the I’eiM.in veibs which are 
read to the master and hv fieijueiit rcjietition Coinmii ted to me- 
mori'. 'J'he tir'-l. hook whn h K lead for the jiurposo of heing un¬ 
derstood IS the (iiilisfaii ot S.idi, c>mt.lining •lessons on life and 
manners, and this is Ibllow'ed or aceompafliecl hy tlie lUi.sfiin of the 
same author Two or three sections ol eath arc r< ad ; and .siinuU 
^taneously short Vcrsutii sent cm es i elating to going and coming, 
•bftting’and stamliuij^and t he coin moil alf.iirs of life, ai(> read and 
e\j)laimd. The pupil’is altci wauls iimde to w rite I’cismn iianicH, 
tlu'ii Arabic nanii s, and next" Hindi names, csjx cially such as con¬ 
tain letters to the wilting^ or |)ioiinni i.ition of w'liicli tlillicidty is 
supposed to attach. Klegant jicninaiislup is considered a gicat 
aecomphstirncnt, and those who devote themselves to this art em¬ 
ploy lu;<n i.hrei'to SIX hours eveiy d.u in the e\ei< ue of it, wilting 
iiist single Icttcis, then douhh' ci tieldc, then c< iiplcts, (piatrains, 
&c. Tlicj’ (list wiitc upon a hoard with'a thick pen, vlien yvith a 
finer ))cn on jncces of jiapci* jiastcd togellnr ; and last ol all, when 
they have aetjUired consider.ildc comin.uid ol tli^ jicn, they V<‘giu 
t.y write upon ]i.i|)cr in single fold. This is accompanied or iol- 
lowed by tlic perusal of serpe ol tlio most popular poetical produc¬ 
tions sucb as JtiWjih ami '/uletLhn, (oumled on a well-kiiow'u inci- 
dcut ni Hebrew .liistory ; tiic loves o( Lftln and Mo/nun ; the 
‘Seean/lar iVaine/i, an account of the exploits ol Alexander tim 
(Ji'cat, &6 , &c The mode of coinimtiiig hy the Ahjadt, or letters 
of the alpliabet, i? also taught, and is of two sorts ; iii the first, the 
letteis ol the al|)hahet in the order of the Ahjad heing taken to 
denote U9its, tens, and hundred® to a thousand ; and in the segond 
the letters composing the names of the letters of the alphabet heing 
emplojed f»r the same purpose. Arithmetic, hy means of th( 
Arabic numerals, and instiuetion at (great length* i> tlio different 
■ stylos of address, and in the foimslof enricsjioBsleiice, petitions 
ise.,*&c., tconyilete u course of I’t/'sian lu.stiticl-iou. liut iii tin 
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Persian schools of this district, this course is very superficially 
taught, and some of the teachers do not even profess to carry their 
pupils beyond the Gulistan and Bostan. 

In a Persian school, after the years of mere childhood, when 
the pupils are assumed to be capable of stricter application, the 
hours of study with intervals extend from six in the morning to 
nine at night. In the first place in the morning they revise the 
lessons of the previous day, after which a new lesson is read, com¬ 
mitted to memory, and repeated to the master. About mid^lay 
they have leave of absence for an hour when they dine, and on 
their return to school they are instructed in writing. About three * 
o’clock I;hcy ?lave another reading lesson which is also committed 
to memory, and about an hour before the close of day they have 
leave to play. The practice with regard to the forenoon and af¬ 
ternoon lessons in reading is to join the perusal of a work in 
prose with that of a work in verse ; as the GnlUtan with the Bos~ . 
tan and Abidfa-I’s letteis with the Secandnr Numeh, the forenooi^ 
lesson being taken from one and the afternoon lesson from tjie 
other. In the evening they repeat tue lessons of that day seve¬ 
ral times, until they■ have them perfectly at command ; and, after 
making some preparation*’for the lessons of the next day, they 
have leave to retire. Tinitsthiy every week is devoted to the revi¬ 
sion of old lessons ; and when that is completed, the pupils seek, 
instruction or amusement according to then ^wn pleasure m tlie* 
perusal of forms of prayer and stanzas of pbelry, and are dismiss¬ 
ed on that day at three o’clock without any new lesson. 0n 
I'riday, the sacred day of iVInsalmans, there is no schooling. In 
other districts in respectable or wealthy Musalrnan fa’mdies, besides 
the literary instructor called jl/zyrn/, or Akhnn, theie is "also a do¬ 
mestic tutor or Censor Hotum called Atahk, a kind of hc^d-nervaiit, 
whoso duty it is to train tlie childien of the family to good man¬ 
ners, and to see that they do not neglect any duty assigned to 
them ; but I do not find any trace of this practice in Rajshahi. 

•Upon the whole the course of Persian instruction, even in its 
less perfect forms such .is aio found to exist in this district, has a 
more comprehensive chaiMctcr and a nvore liberal tendency than 
, that pursued in the llcngali schools. The systematic use of books, 
although in maiuisciipl, is a great step in advance, 'accustoming 
the mind-', ot the pupils to foims of regular composition, to correct 
and elegant language, and to trains of consecutive thought, and 
thus aiding both to stimulate the intelleot and to form the taste. 

It might bo supposed that the nior.il bearing of some of the text 
books would have a beneficial cfiect on the character of the pup.ls ; 
but as far as I have beer, able to observe or ascert.iin, those books 
are employed like all the rest solely for the purpose of conveying 
lessons in lanfudge —lessons ^i the knowledge of sounds and 
words, in the construction of s^.mtcnccs, or in anecdotical mfuma- 
tiou, but not for the purpose o'f sharpening the raori.1 perceptions 
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or strengthening the moral habits. Tins in general native tstima- 
tion does not belong to the business of instruction, and it never 
appears to be thought of or attempted. Others will judge from 
their own observation and experience whether the Musalman 
character, as we see it in India, has been formed or inlluenced bv 
such a course of instruction. The result of my own observations 
IS that of two classes of persons, one exclusively educated iu 
Mahomedan, and the other in Hindu literature; the former appeals 
to rfte to possess an intellectual superiority, but the moral 
superiority does not seem to exist. 

3. Elementary Arabic Sc/niofn. —The Arabic %schfWils, or 
schools for instruction in the formal or ceremoni.il reading of cer- 
tiin passages of the Koran, arc cloven in number, and contain t'i 
scholars, who begin to read at an age varying from 7 to I t, and 
leave scIi5ol at an age varying from 8 to 18. The whole time 
Stated to be spent at school varies from one to five years. The 
teachers possess the lowest degree of attainment to which it is 
jios’ftble to assign the task of instruction. They do not pretend to 
l>e able even to sign their names; and they discjaim altogether the 
ability to understand that which they rcadiund teach. The iiicro 
forms, names, and sounds, of certain letters and combinations of 
letters they know and teach, .and what they teach is all that they 
k'iiow of •written language, without presuming, or pretending, or 
aiming to elicit tho^l^fcblest glimmering of meaning Irom t.hoso 
empty vocables. This whole cla«s of schools is as consiimmab; a 
burlesque upon mere forms of instruction, hcpar.ato from a rational 
meaning and purpose, as cifti well be. imagined. Tlie teachers are 
all Katk-MfiUas, that is, the lowest grade of Mus.ilinan priests 
who chiefly derive their support from the ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion of the pbor classes of their co-religionists; and the scholars 
are in training for the same office. Th* portion of the Koraii^ 
which is taught is that whiclv begins with Cliapt.cr LXXVIll. of 
Sale’s Koran, and extends to thft close of thc^ volume. The 
. IMolJas, besides teaching a few pupils the formal reading of this 
portion of the Koran, perforin the marriage ceremony, for which 
they are paid from one to cigTit annas according to the means of 
the party; and, also the funerirt service with prayers for tlie dead 
•continued from one*to forty days, for which they get from two 
annas to one rupee, and it is in these services that thy formal 
reading of fhe Koran is deemed essential. The Mollas also often 
perform the ofiice of the village butcher, killing animals for food 
with the usual religious forms, without which their flesh cannot 
be eaten by Sfusalmans; but for this they take no remuneration. 
In several egseg, the teacher of the school depends for his livdi- 
liood on employment at marriages andjbnrials, givyi^^his instruc¬ 
tions as a teacher gratuitously. In on.l instance a fyeed allowanw 
is received from t^e patron of the sch/ol, fees from some of the 
scholars, amj perJinisiles besides,.amounting in all to four rupees 
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eight annas per month, and in this case the patron professes ^he 
intention to have the scholars hereafter taught Persian and Bengali. 
In another the patron merely lodges, feeds, and clothes, the 
teacher who receives neither fixed allowance nor fees. In three 
instances the only remuneration the teacher receives is a salami, 
or present of five or six rupees, from each scholar when he finally 
leaves school. In two instances the teachers have small farms from 
which they derive the means of subsistence in addition to their 
gains as Mollas. They give instruction either in their own hoases, 
or in school-houses, which are also ap[>lied to the purposes of prayer 
and hospitality and of assembly on occasions of general interest. 

No institutions can be more insignificant and useless, and in 
every respect less worthy of notice, than these Arabic schools, 
viewed as places of instruction ; but, however worthless in them¬ 
selves, they have a certain hold on the Native mind, which is 
proved by the increased respect and emolument as Mollas, expect¬ 
ed and acquired by some of the teachers on account of the instruct 
tion they give ; the expense incurred by others of them, in 
erecting school-houses ; and by the general employment by the 
Miisalman population of those who receive and communicate the 
slender education which these schools bestow. In the eye of the 
jihilanthropist or the statesman no institution, however humble, 
will be ovcilookcd, by which he may hope beneficially to influence 
the condition of any portion of mankind ; it is just in prol 

jiortion to the gross ignorance of the multitude that he will look 
with anxiety for any loop-holes by which he may find an entrdene 
to their undprstandings—some institut’ons, which are held by 
them in veneration and which ‘ have hitherto served the cause of 
ignorance, but which he may hope with discretion to turn to the 
service of knowledge. 1 do not despair that means ^ ritight be 
employed, simple, cheap, and inoffensive, hy which even the teachers 
of these schools might be reared to qualify themselves for com¬ 
municating a much higher grade of instruction to a much greater 
iiuttfber of learners without divesting them of any portion of the 
respect and attachment of which they are now the,objects. 

4. Mementary Persian and BenyiUi Schools .—The schools in 
which both Bengali and Persian are taught arc two j in one with, 
and in the other without, the formal reading of •^the Koran. The 
1 wo schools contain 30 scholars ; one five and the other 26. The, 
period of study is in one case stated to be from 6 to 1-8 years of 
age, making 12 years ; and in the other from 7 to 23, making 16. 
The teachers are—one a somewhat intelligent Brahman, and the 
other a Katk-Molla rather better instructed than others of the same 
ola8%. The remuneration of the former consists entirely of fees— 
one anna, two aunas, and fbv annas being charged respectively in 
three grades oY Bengali writing; and four annas, eight annas, and 
one rupee in thfbe stages oB Persian reading, the income . from 
both sources averaging seven Viipees^ eight annas p4‘. month. The 
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renjuneration of the latter is received from one person who gives 
a fixetl allowance and the usual perquisites, amountini; in all to 
four rupees eight annas per month. The Bengali iiistruetion is 
given in writing and agricultural accounts, and the Persian in¬ 
struction in the reading of the Pandnameh, Gulistan, Bogtan, Ste. 
One of these Schools has a separate echooUhouse built by the 
patron. The scholars of the other assemble occasionally in the 
teacher’s house, ^casionally at tl»at of Rjimmoli.an Sandyal, and 
occationally in jthat of Krishna Kumar Bliaduri, the two latter 
being respectable inhabitants of the vill.ige whoso children attend 
‘the school. 

The combined study of Persian and Bengali in these schools 
suggests the inquiry to what extent Persian is studied in this 
district for its o^n sake, and to what extent merely as the lan¬ 
guage of the courts. The Bengali language, with a larger pro¬ 
portion than in some other districts of what may be called abori- 
j^nal terms, i. e., words not doriveil from the Sanscrit or any otlier 
known langn.age, is the language of the Mnsalman as well as of 
the Hindu population. Even educated ^^n 2 almans spe.ak and 
write the Bengali ; and even several low wstes of Hindus occu¬ 
pying entire villages in various (lireotions and amounting to 
several thousand individuals, whoso ancestors three or four gene¬ 
rations ago, according to tlic popular oxplan.itnni, emigrated from 
the Western Proviiidb4*f:nd scttloil in this distiict, have foniKl it 
necessary to combine tlie use of the Bengali with tlie Hindi, tlieir 
mother-tongue. The Bengali, therefore, may be justly described 
as the nnivei’sal Janghago of the district ; aiul it iniglit he sup¬ 
posed that tjiose wlio wished to give their children a knowledge of 
letters anij accounts would sock these ailvantages for them through 
the most dirSet and obvious modinin—the language of the district—■ 
instead of having recourse to a foreign language, such as the Persian, 
in which instruction is less.easily obtainable and rather higher 
priced. In these circumstaiiccsi, tliC considerations that lead to the 
use.of Persian appear to be of a coinplex character, partly connect¬ 
ed with the importance attached to it by Miisaliniins, and partly 
with the importance given td it in the (.’oinpany’s courts. 

It has beep already seen that in conncetioii with the religious 
' and social observances of the lowest classes of the Mnsalman 
population the formal reading of the Koran in the original lan¬ 
guage is deemed indispensable ; and in like maiim-r the acquisi¬ 
tion of a real knowledge of the language of Islam and of the 
learning it contains is viewed amqngst the educated as the highest 
attainment*to which they can aspire. An endowed establishment 
exists at K^»ig& Bagha in which it is professed to be regularly 
taught; and in one Mahomedan family I fownjJ a manlavi 
employ^ for the express purpose ofte.lching the eljjest son Arabic. 
Now Beraian, at Jeast in India, is the restibulc through which only 
access is gained to the temple of Arainc loiljuiing ; and even llioss 
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who do not go beyond the porch, by association attach to the qne 
some portion of the respect which strictly belongs only to the other. 

It would thus appear that the associations, literary and religious, 
that connect Persian with Arabic, come in aid of the more general 
cultivation of the former tongue by Musalmans. But Persian in 
itself has attractions to educated Musalmans, The language of 
conversation with them is the Urdu or Hindustani which acknow¬ 
ledges the Persian as its parent,* and although ^e Urdu has a 
copious literature, that literature is chiefly poetical, and it is nnly 
from the Persian that educated Musalmans have hitherto derived 
that instruction in the knowledge of accounts, of epistolary com- * 
munication, Sic, to which they attach the greatest importance. 
They teach it to their children, therefore, because it is really the 
most useful language to which they have access. The recollections 
belonging to this language still further endear it to Musalmans. 

It is the language of the former conquerors and rulers of Hindus-. 
tan from whom they have directly or indirectly sprung, and the 
memory both of a proud ancestry and of a past dominion—ithe 
loyalty which attaches itself rather to religion and to race than to 
country—attract them to its cultivation. These motives, or 
motives akin to these, it'^seems probable induced Dost Mahomed 
Khan fNc. 3), Karim Ali Shah (No. 166), and Musafir-ool- 
Islam at Kusbeh Bagha, to promote the study of Persian ,in this’ 
district. But even in these cases the irpfxictance given to the 
Persian language m the administration of justice and police and 
in the collection of the revenue, has had considerable influence ; 
and in other cases, as in Nos. 40 and IQO, that consideration has 
probably exclusive weight. In the two latter the sole or chief 
patrons of the schools are Hindu landholders or farmers who have 
no conceivable motive to teach this Liuguage to their ' children, 
except with- a view to the use to which they may hereafter "hpply it 
in conducting suits in the Company’s courts, or in holding com- 
inunications with public oflice,*-s ; un'less we take further into 
account the siiporior respectability and aptness for business which 
those possess who have leeoived a Persian education—an advantage, 
however, which is connected with the preference given to it in the 
courts. Some Hindu landholders and other respectable Natives 
have expressed to me a desire to have Persian instruction for their 
children, but they apparently had no other object than to qu.alify 
them to engage in the business of life, which, unhappily in their 
case, is for the most part identical with the business of the courts. 

Upon the whole, apart from the courts, the Persian language 
iiTV) a very feeble hold upon this district, and it wotfld not be , 
■ hflloult not merely to substitute English for it, but to make 
English much more popula[r. Some of the considerations by 
which Persiaif is* recommends might be brought with much more 
lorce in favor of” English, if It could be made more accessible, and 
the motives derived from other considerations whVjh itre in their 
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natuie untranst’erable are not such as should bo, eucoura^d and' 
mi^ht be gradually made to lose their influence without doing any 
violence to popular feeling. 

II. FAemenlary Domestic Instruction. —The number of families 
in which domestic instruction is given to the children is 1588. 
These families are found in 238 villages out of 485, the total number 
of villages in Naltore. I omitted to note at the commencement 
of the inquiry the number of children in each of these families, 
and*I cannot, Jtherefore, state with perfect accuracy the total num^r 
of children receiving domestic instruction ; but after my attention 
had been attracted to this omission, I found that a very largo 
majority had each only one child of a teachable ago receiving 
instruction, a few had two, a still smaller number had throe, and 
one or two instances were found in which four children of one 
family rsceived domestic instruction. The number of families in 
• which two or more children receive domestio instruction are com¬ 
paratively so few that I cannot estim.ite the total average for each 
family at more than U, which, in 1,588 families, will give 2,381 
children who receive domestic instruction. It has before appeared 
that the number of children receiving clernentary instruction iii 
schools is 262 ; and the projiortion of those who receive 
elementary instruction at home to those who receive it in schools 

•IS thufias 1,000 to 109-9. . ,• i , 

' It is not alwaj'c>yic father who gives this instruction, but 
quite as often an uncle or, an cider brother. In one village I 
found that the children of three families received elementary 
instruction from a. yujnri JlrohMnn under the following arrange¬ 
ment. As a 'tmjan or family cha,.huii he receives one rupee a 
month with lodging, food, clothing, &c., from o”" o' three 

families*, the head of whic^i stipulates that he shall employ his 
leisure time in instructing the children of that and of the two 
other families. In some villages in wliieh not a single individual 
could be found aide either \o read or write, 1 was notwithstanding 
assured that the children were not wholly wiUiout instruction, 
and when I asked who taught them, the answer was that the 
gomashta, in his pcriodieaJ visits lor the collection of Ins master s 
rents, gives a few lessons to^onc or more of the cluldrcu ol tho^ 

lla^e * * 

'riie classes of society amongst which domesUc elementary 
instructmn is most prevalent deserve attention. Of* the 1,588 
families, 1,277 are Hindu, and 311 are Maliomedan ; and assum- 
ing the average of each class to bo the same, viz., li children iii 
e.ich farftily as already estimafted, then the 

children will be l,915i and of Maliomedan childrqp .^^Gkor m 
the proilbrtmn of 1,009 to 243-2. .This proportion, with t«o Pro¬ 
portion previously estabhslied betwlen the ontite-^ population of 
the.two classes, affords a measure If the 

cultivatiftu i^ich they respectivfly possess, the proportion 
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Musalraans to Hindus being about two to one, tbe proportion 
of Musalman to Hindu children receiving domestic instructfon 
being rather less than one to four. This disproportion is explain, 
ed by the fact already stated that a very large majority of the 
humblest grades of Native society in this district are composed of 
Musalmans, such as cultivators of the ground, day-laborers, 
fishermen, &c., who are regarded by themselves as well as by 
others, both in respect of condition and capacity, as quite beyond 
the reach of the simplest forms of literary instruction. You may 
as well talk to them of scaling the heavens as of instructing their 
children. In their present circumstances and with their present 
views, both wculd appear equally difficult and equally presump¬ 
tuous. Those who give their children domestic instruction are 
zemindars, talukdars, and persons of some little substance ; shop¬ 
keepers and traders possessing some enterprize and fqpecast in 
their callings ; zemindars’ agents or factors {gomasAtas) , and heads 
of villages {mandats), who know practically the advantage of, 
writing and accounts ; and sometimes persons of straitened 
resources, but respectable character, who have been in better cir¬ 
cumstances, and- wish to give their children the means of making 
their way in the world. Pundits, too, who intend that their 
children should pursue the study of Sanscrit begin by instructing 
them at home in the rudiments of their mother tongue ; and 
Brahmans who have themselves gone through^pgly a partial coursfe 
of Sanscrit reading, seek to qualify their children by such instruc¬ 
tion as they can give for the office and duties of a family priest tor 
spiritual guide. 

The instruction given in families is still more limited and 
imperfect than that which is given in schools. In some cases 
I found that it did not extend beyond the writing of tbe letters 
of the alplmbet, in others the writing of words. Pundits and 
priests, unless when there is some landed property in the family, 
confine the Bengali instruction they give their children to writing 
and reading, addition and subtraction, with scarcely any of (he 
applications of numbers to agiicultiiral and commercial affairil. 
Farmers and traders naturally limit their instructions to what 
they best know, and what is to them and their children of greatest 
•direct utility, the calculations and measurements peculiar to their 
immediate occupations. The parents with whom I have conversed 
on the subject do not attach the same value to the domestic 
instruction their children receive which they ascribe to the 
instruction of a professional school-master, both because in their 
opinion such instruction would be more regular and systematic, 
and Because the teacher would probably be better qualified. 

. II thus appears that, in addition to the elementary instruc- 
tioD given in re^-ular schools, tkere is a sort of traditionary know¬ 
ledge of written language and iacoounts preserved in families from 
father to son and from generativu to generation. Tr.is domestic 
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elementary instructiou is much more in use than echolastio ele- ‘ 
mentary instruction, and yet it is not so highly valued as 
t he latter. The reasons why the less esteemed form of elementary 
instruction is more common cannot in all cases be accurately as¬ 
certained. The inaptitude to combination for purposes of common 
interest sometimes alleged against the Natives might be sug¬ 
gested ; but the truth is that they do often club together, some¬ 
times to establish and support schools, and sometimes to defray 
thc»expenses of religious celebrations, dances, and plays. In those 
oases in which scholastic instruction would be preferred by the 
parents, and I believe such cases to be numerous, poverty is the 
only reason that can be assigned ; and in other initanceti, as of 
the zemindar and the Brahman Pundit, the pride of rank and 
station in the one case, and of birth and learning in the other, 
acting aiso upon circumscribed means, may prevent the respective 
parties from looking beyond their own thresholds for the instruc- 
•tion which their children need. Inability to pay for school 
instruction I believe to be by far the most prevalent reason, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that in at least six villages that I 
visited, I was told that there had been receatly Bengali schools 
which were discontinued, because the masters could not gain a 
livelihood, or because they found something more profitable to do 
• idsewh^re. The case of the Dharail school shows the difficulty 
’ with which a smaU income is made up to a school-master by the 
community of a village. From all I could learn and observe, I 
am led to infer that in this district elementary instruction is on 
the decline and has been ibr some time past decaying. The do¬ 
mestic instruction which many give to their children in elementary 
knowledge would seem to be an indication of the struggle which 
the andlerjt habits and the practical sense of the people are making 
against their present depressed circumstances. 

» « 

SECTION III. 

Schools ok Lear.ning. 

The state of learned dnstruction in this district will be con¬ 
sidered with reference to th^ two great divisions of the population,^ 
Musalmans‘and'Hindus. 

I. Mahomedan Schools of There are no public 

schools nf Mahomedan learning within the limits of •the Nattore 
thana ; and 1 met with only one Mahomedan family in which 
any attention was paid to Arabic learning, that of Dost Maho¬ 
med KlTan Chaudhuri, who hflb already been mentioned aew the 
patron of a Persian elementary school. In that family, besides 
the PerSiad mnnshi, a inaulavi is ^ployed to instruct the eldest 
son in Arabic. The nan^e of the Inaulavi is (Shdlam Mnktidar, 
forpoerly a student of the Calcutta! Madrasa, and now about 80 
years of^ge.** He receives twelve /upegs per month with food ; 
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but when I conversed with him he was evidently dissatisGed w;th 
this allowance, and of his own accord spoke of resigning his 
place. His pupil began to study Arabic about thirteen years of 
age, and will probably continue the study till he is twenty. His 
Arabic studies were preceded by a couise of Persian reading, and 
the works by whicj^ he was introduced to a knowledge of Arabic 
were also written in Persian. He began with the Mizan on 
prosody, Munshaib on etymology, Tasrif on inflection, Zubda on 
permutations, and Ilidayat-us-Sarf on etymology including deriva¬ 
tion—all different branches of Arabic grammar and written in 
Persian prose. These were followed by the Miat Amil, containing 
an expo^tion.?)f a hundred rules of syntax and translated from 
the original Arabic prose into Persian verse ; Jummnl, treating of 
the varieties and construction of sentences, and written in Arabic 
prose ; Titimma in Arabic, containing definitions of grammatical 
terms and additional rules of syntax ; Sharh-i-Miat Amil, a com¬ 
mentary on the Miat Amil ; and IIidayat-un-Nahv, a comprehen¬ 
sive treatis^ on Arabic syntax. It was intended that he should 
afterwards read the Kafia, a still more'comprehensive and difficult 
treatise on ^ntax ; Sharli-i-Molla, a commentary on the Kafia 
by Molla Jami ; Tahzib and Sharh-i-Tahzib, text-book and 
commentary on logic ; Sharli-i-Vikaia, a commentary on a treatise 
of law and religion ; and Fariz-i-Sharifi, a treatise on the 
Mahomedan law of inheritance. It thus, appears that the 
8tudent'’s attention is almost exclusively occupied during a lono- 
and laborious course of study in acquiring a familiarity witli 
language, its forms and combinations, iintil towards the close 
when logic, law, and religion are superficially taught.' 

The only public institution jf Mahomedan learning, of 
which I can find any trace in this district, is situated 'al 'Knsbeh 
in tlio thana of Bilmaviya. The tables appended to this 
report have been limited to institutions situated in thana Nattore, 
and they consequently contain no nofercnce to it ; but the following- 
detailstwill not bo out of place under this head. ^ 

The rnadrasa at Kusbeh Bagha is an endowed institution of 
long standing. The property appears to have originally consisted 
of two portions, which are stated to have been bestowed by two 
separ.ite royal grants {sanads). One of the graftts was said to 
bo in the office of the Collector of the district and another is in 
the possession of the incumbent and was shown to me. On sub¬ 
sequently eiwmining the document in the Collector’s Office, I 
found it to be merely a copy of the original which I saw at 
Kusbtfh. The latter bears what the owner believes to' be the 
autograph of the Emperor Shah Jehan, but what is more probable 
the complexly ornamented impmssion of his Majesty’s seaf. The 
foldings of the ^efiment are sofmuch worn that several portions 
are illegible, and amongst otbert the place where the year of the 
Hyri is given ; but another da e quite legible is thb niri’eteenth 
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year of the Shah’s reif^n which, calculating from his first pro‘- 
clamation of himself as Emperor in the life>time of his father, 
would be 1050, and from his full accession to the throne, after the 
death of his father, 1056 of the Hijri. These years correspond 
with 1640 and 1646 of the Christian era, which would make this 
endowment rather less than 200 years old. This, however, does not 
appear to have been the original grant, for it professes only to 
confirm former grants of the Shah’s predecessors, in virtue of 
which Maulana Sheikh Abdul Wahab then possessed 42 villages 
yielding annhally 8,000 Rupees, which are ordered in the grant of 
Shah Johan to be considered as Madad~i-Maash, or moans of 
subsistence for his own use and that of his brdthers,* children, 
servants, and dependants. The title of Maulana given to Sheik 
Abdul Wahab, the highest honorary title bestowed on men of 
learning amongst Musalmans, implies that it was because of his 
learning, for the encouragement of learning, and to assist him in 
the means he had already adopted to promote it, that the grant 
was made and confirmed. Such appears to have been the Inter- 
pVetation put upon it by every successive inheritor of the grant, 
for they have all maintained the madrasa in'a more or less 
efficient state, even as at present when f Jleir own family has censed 
to afford learned men to conduct it. The management, however, 
seems to have been entirely left in their hands without any expro-.s 
reservation of power on the part of the State to interfere. One of 
the picsent incumbiats, Musafir-ul-Islam, states that from a 
personal feeling of hostility' to the family, a part of the projrerty 
was resumed by one of the Moghul governors of Bcng.»l, and an 
assessment imposed of 875 Rupees.per annum, which eontniuos to 
be paid t« the British Government. I learn also from the Com¬ 
missioner the Division,,that this endowment has been recently 
investigated and coiffirmed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

The present total income of thef estate is stated to be8,000 
Rupees, exactly the valile meptiuned in Shah Jehan’s grant, a 
coincidence which makes the* accuracy of the infarmation doulbtful, 
and the doubt is confirmed by the Collector who values the estate 
at upwards of 30,000 Rupses per annum. The attempt to conceal, 
the real value of the endowment may be ascribed either t« an • 
innocent or a guilty timidity ; and in like manner I am uncertain 
whether to attribute to a weak or a corrupt motive an endeavor 
made to bribe my maulavi and thereby to influence, as*was hoped, 
the tenor of this report. There may have been either a con¬ 
sciousness of something needing concealment, or merely an 
anxiety t« avoid an investigation supposed to entail expenso*and 
trouble. • 

The putposes to which the property is applied are four. The 
first is the maintenance of the Khuakar families, Ae descendants 
of Sheik Abdul Wahab ; *the name Khunkar Applied to them 
beiu§ probabli^a corruption of AKh^n, beachcr, with an arbitrary 
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postRx. Thei’e are two such families, having two brothers for 
their respective heads. They are at enmity with each other, and 
their quarrel has led to outrage and murder amongst their depen¬ 
dants by which they have been disgraced ; but their descent and 
position still procure for them great respect from the Musalman 
population, although not equal to that which their fathers enjoyed. 
The second purpose is the maintenance of public worship which 
is conducted daily at the stated hours of prayer, and attended by 
the leading persons belonging to the establishment in an ancient¬ 
looking but substantial mosque built from the revenues of €he 
estate. The third purpose is the entertainment of fakirs or re¬ 
ligious mendicants of the Mahomedan faith; several of whom, 
when I visited the institution, were lying about very filthy and 
some sick. The fourth purpose is the support of the madrasa, 
of which I have now to speak in detail. 

In the madrasa both Persian and Arabic are taught. I have 
before considered Persian as a branch of elementary instruction ; 
but as it professedly does not here terminate in itself, but is 
regarded as an introduction to Arabic, it must, in th^ present 
instance, be viev^ed aa a branch of a learned education. 

The name of the Persian' teacher is Nissar Ali. He is about 
60 years of age, and receives eight rupees per month, besides 
lodging, food, washing, and other personal expenses, together with 
presents at the principal Mahomedan festiyals. He receives 
every thing in short of daily use and consumption except clothes 
which he provides for himself. The ’ Persian scholars are 4S, sf 
whom 12 belong.to the village of Knsheh Bagha, and 86 to other 
villages, 12 of the latter having been absent at the time of my 
visit. All the pupils of both descriptions, besides instruction, 
receive lodging, clothing, food, washing, oil, and stationery, in¬ 
cluding what is necessary for copying manuscripts to be used as 
text-books. The Persian course of study, commencing with Alif 
Be, proceeds to the formal reading of the Koran and thence to 
the Pandnameh, rAtnadnameh, Gullet an, Bostan, Joseph and 
Zuleikha, Jamuul-Kawanin, Inska Yar Mahomed, Secandarnameh, 
Bakar Banish, Ahulfazl, &c. , 

^ .The name of the Arabic teacher is Abdul Azim. He was 
absent at the time of my visit. He was stated, to be about 50 
years of age, and he receives 40 .Rupees a mont)> with the same 
perquisites <-enjoyed by the Persian teacher. The number of 
Arabic students is seven, of whom two belong to the village of 
Kusbeh Bagha and five to other villages. Of the five, three were 
declared to be absent, and thus four students of Arabic should 
have been produced, but only two made their appearance. They 
have the same allowances and accommodations as-tho Persian 
scholars. The ^odrse of Arabia study includes the Mizam, Mnn~ 
tkaib, Taartf, Sarf Mir, Miat/Amil, a.nA Shark~i~Miai Anil; and 
beyond this last-mentioned wolk no student had advanced. 
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^ There is no fixed age for admission or dismission^ fbr b^n** 
niDg or completing the course of study. Students are admitted 
at tne arbitrary pleasure of Musafir-uUIslam, and they leave 
sooner or later according to their own caprice. During the period 
that they are nominally students, their attendance from day to day 
is equally uncontrolled and unregulated except by their own wishes 
and convenience. Many of the students are mere children, while 
others are grown up men. The business of the school commences 
at aix in thq morning and continues till eleven, and again at 
mid-day and continues till four. Every scholar reads a separate 
lesson to the master, one coming when another withdraws, so that 
there is a total absence of classification. The wedfely periods of 
vacation are for Arabic students every Tuesday and Friday, and 
for Persian students every Thursday and Friday ; and the annual 
periods of vacation are the whole of the month Ramzan, ten days 
for the Mohurram, and five days at four different periods of the 
year required by other religious observances. 

• It thus appears that tlys institution has no organization or 
disciplin^and that the course of instruction is exceedingly meagre ; 
and the question arises whetlier the interference of Government 
through the General Committee of Public Instruction or in any 
other way is justifiable ; and if so to what useful purposes that 
interference might be directed. The recent confirmation of this 
endowment undei*Regulation II. of 1B19 has been mentioned ; but 
a% far as I can learn this decision has the effect only of declaring 
the lands to be Lakhiraj or not liable to assessment by Govern¬ 
ment without.determimng^ the purposes to which their annual pro¬ 
fits should be applied. If any of those purposes are of a strictly 
public nature, the luterferciicc of Government in order to secure 
attention ^o them is not J>recludcd. 

Without going into a verbal discqssion of the terms of the 
royal grant, nothing wouljji seem to Be less objectionable than to 
recognize and confirm in perpetuity the practical interpretation put 
qpon it by every successive holder of the endowiflent. That inter¬ 
pretation indicates four distinct purposes formerly mentioned, viz., 
the support of the Khunkar families ; the maintenance of public 
worship ; hospitality to the*poor and sick ; and the promotion of» 
learning. The present holders of the endowment might be reason¬ 
ably required to separate the funds applicable to.the two former 
purposes*which are personal and religious, from those which are 
applicable to the two latter which are of public and general inter¬ 
est; and after this separation which might be effected by amicable 
representations of its propriety and advantages, they would re/hain 
sole and uqpontrolled disposers of the personal and religious.fund, 
and under the control of Govexame%t the sole trps^es of the pub¬ 
lic and general fund. • • 

• Musafir-pl-Islam, one of the holders of the Endowment, at the 
same time tBat he stated the ’ tofal produce of the estate to bo • 
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8,000 Rupees, estimated his expenditure on account of the madrasa 
at one-fourth or 2,000 Rupees, adding that his brother Aziz-ul- 
Islam refused to contribute anything to the support of the institu¬ 
tion, in consequence of which the number of students was one-half 
less than it had formerly been. Tf we assume 30,000 Rupees to be 
the real annual produce of the estate of which one-fourth is appli¬ 
cable to the promotion of learning and one-fourth to the relief of 
the poor and sieV, the general and public fund would be equal to 
16,000 Rupees per annum. The first object of the interference of 
Government would be to secure this or any other just amount of 
fixed property for the maintenance of the school and hospital j the 
second wbuld be to procure the adoption of a determinate course 
of useful instruction ; the third to claim and exercise a visiting 
power j and the fourth to require periodical returns. The attain¬ 
ment of these objects would make this institution a more efficient 
and useful one than it is at present, without disturbing the tenure 
of the property or encroaching on the lawful rights of its present 
holders. , 

While I offer these suggestions, lam at the same timefctrongly 
impiesscd with the convigtion that the interference of Govern¬ 
ment with such institutions would be most beneficially exerted, 
not with reference to the circumstances of only one of them, but to 
the rights and duties of all institutions of the same elass, so as by 
general rules to preserve their property, purijy their management, 
and provide for their effectual supervision and real usefulness. If 
ever the whole subject should come before Government for consi¬ 
deration, its interference would be salutary not only with the view 
of providing for the just, economical, and most useful application 
of all such endowments now existing, but also with the view of 
laying a foundation on which, under the p)rotection of kuoWn laws 
and regulations, similar endowments may hereafter be established. 

II. Hindu Schools of Jjearning.-^li^heBe may be considered 
either ns endowed or unendowed. > 

I^ have met with only two instances of teachers of Hindu 
schools of learning in the actual enjoyment of endowments. At 
Basudcvjmr (No. 72) Srinatha Survabhauma has a small endow- 
Ynont of eight rupees per annum; and at Samaakhalasi (No. Ill) 
Kalinatha Vachaspati has an endowment of sixty rupees per 
annum. Thg founder of these endowments was the Ranee Rhawani. 
The present holders arc both mere grammarians, in no way distin¬ 
guished among their brethren for their talents and acquirements. 
It njay bo inferred that the endowments were made.for the 
encouragement of learning only from the fact that learned teachers 
arc th6 incumbents. 

Represeutafiofls were alsc made ^o mo respeeting certain 
endowments which’formerly existed, but which have been recently 
discontinued, and aie clainmd stiU rightfully due td persons now 
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alive. The following explanation of the circumstances was given" 
to* me. 

The Ranee Bhawani is stated to have been the founder of all 
the endowments referred to, and the mode that she adopted of 
giving effect to her wishes was to arrange with the collector of the 
district for a fixed increase of the annual assessment to which her 
estates were liable, the increase being equal to the various endow¬ 
ments which she established, and which were to be paid in perpe¬ 
tuity through ^the collector. Her estates, it is represented, thus 
became burdened with a permanent increase of annual assessment 
to Government, which increase continues to be levied from-the 
successive holders of the estates to whom they have* descended or 
by whom they have been purchased, while the endowments have 
been discontinued to the heirs and representatives of those on 
whom thpy were originally bestowed. The following arc four 
, cases of this description particularly described 
• 1.—-At Bejpara Amlialli, Gadadhara Siddhanta received in 

tha above-mentioned manner 120 Rupees per annum which was 
continued-to his eldest son ; but on his death thq, payment was 
discontinued by the collector, as is alleged, ‘about twelve yearn 
ago, although there are members of the family fully competent to 
fulfil the purposes of the endowment. 

. 2.-*-At the same place there is a similar case in the family of 

kasikanta Nyaya PtincVanana, who received 120 Rupees per annum, 
whv<;h, after his death, was continued to his two sons, but on tlic 
death of one of them it was withdrawn from the other. 

3. —At BcDria, in the thana of Qhangaon, a sum of 60 Rupees 
per annurA was paid in the same way to Rudrakauta Bliat- 
tacharya»an^ discontinued ipnce his death. 

4. —The fourth ca3% is that which is imperfectly described in 
the Report of 1st July 1835, on the state of education in Bcng.al, 
p. 114. The details there given wfjre taken from a Memoir pre¬ 
pared at the India House on education in this country, and .pnb- 
lisHed by order of the House of Commons in 1832. The facts 
appear to be that Ranee Bhawani established the endowment of 
90 Rupees per annum in favor, originally of Sripati Vidyalankara, 
after whoso dehth ft continued to bo paid to his eldest son Chandra 
Sekhar Tarkavagisa, and after his death to the threg younger sons 
Kasiswara • Vachaspati, Govindarama Siddhanta, and Hararama 
Bhattacharya. Since their death the payment of the endowment 
has been discontinued to the family, although two members of if, 
one a son of Kasiswara Vachaspati, and the other a son of Govhi- 
dararaa Siddhanta, have each a school of learning at Tajpur in.tlic 
thana of *CEtmgaon. This case is the more worthy of notice 
because, as appears from f^e statement prepared at the India 
IIous^ the Government in 1813, on the rec<fmmendation of 
the Revenae Bbard, sanctioned ,thc;/ pajraent in perpetuity, on 
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condition that the institutions of learning which it was employed 
to support should be continued in a state of efficiency. 

Two or three other cases were reported to me, but not with 
sufficient precision to justify their mention in this place. "With 
regard to the whole, as there was a strong feeling in the minds of 
the complaining parties, of the injustice assumed to be done to 
them, I assured them that no injustice was intended, and promised 
that I should not fail to bring the subject to the notice of the 
collector with a view to its re-consideration, and, after reference 
to the jvoper^uthorities, its final determination ; reminding them ’ 
at the same time, that I could neither answer to the collector for 
the correctness of their statements which they must themselves 
support by the necessary proofs, nor to thejn for the decision to 
which the authorities might come on a view of all the evidence 
belonging to the question. They expressed themselves quite satis-* 
fied that their claim should be considered on its merits; and 
accordingly on my return from the ipterior of the district, I men- 
tioned the subject to Mr. Raikes, who had recently succeeded Mr. 
Bury as Collector and< Magistrate. That gentleman engaged 
to give the subject his attention as soon as it should come before 
him in some official shape, and pointed out the mode that.°^ould 
be adopted which, for the guidance of the parties coucer/'j, ' 
co m municated to them by letter. ^ 

The four endowments I have mentioned amount only to 39 
Rupees per annum, or 32 Rupees 8 annas per nionth. If, as appears 
probable, it shall be discovered that the discontinuance of these 
payments has arisen from mistake or oversight, the renewal of them 
will produce an amount of good feeling' aiiqpngst a resjiectable and 
influential class of the native community of this district, which 
the smallness of the sums involved would at first view scarcely 
justify any one in anticipating; but here, as in other matters, 
smatlness and greatness are only relative terms, and small as JLhe 
sums appear they will give an important impulse to the learning 
of the district. The Revenue Board in 1813, in recommending 
the confirmation of one of these endowments, in perpetuity, an¬ 
nexed the condition that the institutions of learning conducted 
by the original*beneficiary, should be maintained by his successors 
under the supervision of the local authorities; and as the Govern¬ 
ment has been made the almoner and trustee of such endowments, 
it js worthy of ^nsideration how., without neglecting native learn¬ 
ing, the promotion of which was one of the principal objects of 
the*founder, they may also be made subservient to the cause of 
genuine sciense through the medium of the learned language of 
the country, for^the enlightenment of those whose influence there 
can be little hope of winninp^ over to the cause of true ,aud 'useful 
knowledge except through that juedium. 
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The unendowed Hindu schools of learning in ‘the Nattore 
th^a is taught by 39 Pundits, of whom thirty-seven are Brahmans, 
and two 'are of the vaidya or medical caste. 

The two medical professors are brothers and jointly eonduut a 
medical school at Vaidya Belghariya. There is no instance of two 
or more Brahman-pundits in a similar way co-operating with each 
other, and uniting their talents and acqnirements for their mutual 
advantage. Every one stands or falls by himself. In this district, 
and even in a single thana, there are materials for a Hindu Univer¬ 
sity* in which* all the branches of Sanscrit learning might be 
. taught j but instead of such a combination each Pundit teaches 
separately the branch or branches of learning which l^e hasistudled 
most, or for which there is the greatest demand, and the students 
make their selections and remove from one to another at their 
pleasure. The Brahman-pundits are either Varendra or Vaidika 
Brahman^, the former so-called from the ancient name of the dis- 
•trict in which they reside, and the latter, as is supposed, from the 
former devotion of that class to the study of the Vedas, although 
in this district at the present day they are mere grammarians and 
of very limited attainments. ^ . 

Tho Pundits are of all ages, from twenty-five to eighty-two; 
'•'st entering upon life proud of their learning and panting 
.t>r ui^inction ; others of middle age, either enjoying a well-earned 
jeputatkm and a moderate competence, or disappointed in their 
expectations and an*kiouB respecting tho future ; and some more 
adv^rnced in years, possessing the heart-felt veneration of their 
countrymen ; while others appear to be neglected and sinking to 
the grave under the prdfesuro of poverty. All were willing to 
believe and desirous to be assured that Government intended to 
do someljjiing, as the fruit of the present ini^uiry, for tho promo¬ 
tion of learning,—a duty which is in tlieir minds constantly associ¬ 
ated with the obligations attaching to }ih© rulers of the country. 
The humbleness and simplicity of fheir characters, their dwellings, 
and their apparel, forcibly contrast with the extent of their 
acquirements and the refinement of their feelings.* I saw merf not 
only unpretending, but plain and simple in their manners, and 
although seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet reminding me of 
the very huipblejt classes df English and Scottish peasantry; 
living constantly half naked, and realizing in this respect tho 
descriptions of savage life ; inhabiting huts which, wif we connect 
moral con^quences with physical causes, might bo supposed to 
have the effect of stunting the growth of their minds, or in which 
only the most contracted minds tpight be supposed to^ have room 
to dwell—and yet several of these men are adepts in the sub¬ 
tleties of, the profoundast grammar of what is probably* the 
most philosophical language, in exVtence; not, oi^y practically 
skilled in the niceties of • its usage, but also^in the princi¬ 
ples ‘of its structure; familiar with all the varieties and 
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applications of their national laws and literature j and indulging 
in the abstrusest and most interesting disquisitions in logical and 
ethical philosophy. They are in general shrewd, discriminating, 
and mild in their demeanor. The modesty of their character 
does not consist in abjectness to a supposed or official superior, 
but is equally shown to each other. I have observed some of the 
worthiest speak with unaffected humility of their own pretensions 
to learning, with admiration of the learning of a stranger and 
countryman who was present, with high respect of the learning 
of a townsman who happened to be absent, and with just praise 
of the learning of another townsman after he bad retired, although . 
in his pjesen^ they were silent respecting his attainments. These 
remarks have reference to the personal character of some of the 
Pundits, but they should not be understood to imply a favorable 
opinion of the general state of learning in. the district which, 
as may be inferred from the subsequent details, is hot very 
flourishing. 

In 38 schools of Hindu learning the total number of students 
is 397, averaging in each school. The students are divided 
into two classoc., enq of which consists of those who are natives of 
the villages in which thb shools are situated, and the other of the 
natives of other villages, the former called natives and the latter 
foreigners, corresponding respectively with the externes and 
internes of the Royal Colleges of Franco. The students of a school 
or college who are natives of the village in which it is situated, are 
the externes, attending it daily for the purpose of receiving-in¬ 
struction, and daily returning home to their parents, relatives, or 
friends with whom they board and lodge; while the students who 
are natives of other villages than that in which the school is 
situated, are the internes, residing in the house of the tercher and 
receiving from him not only instruction, but also lodging and food. 
The school at Sridharpur (No. 477) is the only instance in which 
I found that the native students of the village received food as well 
as instruction; and in the same institution the foreign students, 
contrary to the usual practice, received not only food and lodging, 
but also other minor personal expenses—a liberality which implies 
more than the usual resources on the part of the teacher, and 
tends to increase his reputation. “In other parts of the coun¬ 
try, the students of Hindu Colleges are generally divided into 
three clashes, which may be explained by the terms toipnsmen, or 
natives of the village in which the college is situated, countrymen, 
or natives of the district or province in which the college is situated, 
an^ foreigners, or natives of any other district or province; but 
at present the natives of no other district or province are ever 
attrAoted to Rajshahi for the acquisition of learning, a.id, therefore, 
the name of the third class lifts been here transferred to the second 
by a sort of verbal artifice, which is bf general adoption and of 
long standing, but which can deceive nobody, and 'cou'J haVe no 
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other effect but to flatter the vanity of the race of Pundila by 
\vho*m the change was made, as if their reputation for learning 
really had the effect, which it had not, of attracting foreign 
students to their seminaries. Of tho two classes existing and 
recognized in this district, 136 students belong to the villages in 
which the schools are situated and 261 to other villages. Tho 
reasons that induce so many to leave their native villages are 
various. In some cases they leave the parental roof bac.ause there 
’ IS no^chool of learning or none of sufficient repute in their native 
villages; but in the great majority of instanecs they prefer to 
pursue their studies at some distance from homo, that thej' may bo 
tree from tho daily distractions of domestic life, anti from tho 
requisitions often made by their fathers that they should perform 
some of the ceremonial observances of Hinduism in their stead in 
the family of some disciple at a distance. According to my iii- 
liprmaliou, the number is very few, although tnerc probably are 
sifne, who have recourse to this measure Iroin mere poverty, and 
vvitlythe view of gaining a livelihood at the expense of their 
teacher; for the large majority'of students, alth ough not wealthy, 
arc above want, being the children eith^ik<ii'*'KuTiii-bruhniaiib, 
Ibahinan-piiiidits, initiating or otliciatiiig jiriests, whose profes¬ 
sional emoluments are comparatively considerable. 

In a majority of cases the apartments used as a sehool-houso 
and* as a place of accommodation for the students, are separ.ite 
from the dwelling-house of the teacher, but built at his expense and 
’ often* also applied to the purpose of hospitality to strangers. 
Sometimes the building is one that lias descended from a deceased 
father or brother*to its present possessor. The cost of each build¬ 
ing varies trim ten to sixty rupees in oidinary eases; but in one 
cxtraordindry»in8tancc it amcsintcd to two bundled rupees defrayed 
by a spiiitual disciple of the Pundit to whom it belongs. In eleven 
instances the teachers arc too poor to eiCot separate apartments 
and they consequently give their yistiuetioiis within their own 
dwellings. The foreign students or those who hav« no home. 411 
the tillage are lodged and fed and pursue their studies at night 
eitlier in the building erected for a school.room, in separate 
lodging-apartments .attached to.it, or 111 the dwelling-house of the 
.teacher, the lasttmentioncd course being adopted only when there-is 
no other resource. The separate buildings in which tlic^studcnts aro 
accommodated are of the humblest descrijition, as may 1x5* judged 
from the cost of their erection; huts with laiscd earthen floors 
hud open either only on one side or on all sides according to tho 
^space which ihe owner can command for ingress and egress. That* 
sort which is open on all sides is used only as a place of reading 
and study eithef public or private, andvnever as a dwelling. 

It will be seen from Tablq lll. that the period dccfipiel by an 
entire course of scholastic studies is in several insHiiiees not Ii‘sh 
than tvventyJtwo'vear^ so that a s^ud^nt must often have passed 
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his thirtieth year before he leaves college. This is a great deduc¬ 
tion from the most valuable years of a man’s life, but the period 
actually employed in collegiate study is lessened by the length ot 
the vacations which the students receive or take. These extend 
generally from the month Asarh to the month Kartik, or from the 
middle of June to about the beginning of November, being from 
four to five months in the year, besides several shorter vacations at 
other periods. During the principal period of vacation those who 
are not natives of the villages in which they have^ been pursuing 
their studies return home and in most instances probably continue 
them there, but with less regularity and application than when* 
under the e/e of a Pundit. 

The custom of inviting learned men on the occasion of funeral 
obsequies, marriages, festivals, &c., and at such times of bestowing 
gifts on them proportioned in value and amount to the estimation 
in which they are held as teachers, is general amongst thosq 
Hindus who are of sufficiently pure caste to be considered worthy 
of the association of Brahmans. The presents bestowed consist ol' 
two parts—first^ articles of consumption, principally various sorts 
of food; and*secifiid; gifts of money. In the distribution of the 
latter at the conclusion of the celebration, a distinction is madi- 
between Sahdikas, philologers or teachers of general literature; 
Smarttas,iG&ckmxs of law; nnUNaiyayikas, teachers of logic, of whom 
the first class ranks lowest, the second next, apd the third highfest. 
Tlie value of the gifts bestowed rises not merely with the acquire¬ 
ments of the individual in his own department of learning," but ■> 
with the dignity of the department to which he has devoted 
his chief labors and in which he is most distinguished. It 
does not, however, follow that the professors of the'most highly 
honored branch of learning aie always on the whole "the most 
highly rewarded ; for in Rajshahi, logic which, by the admission 
of all, ranks highest, frbm wh.atever cause, is not extensively cul¬ 
tivated and has few profe.ssors,. and rtiese receive a small number 
ofi invitations, and consequently of gifts m proportion to the 
limited number of their pupils and the practical disuse of the 
study. Their total receipts, therefore, are not superior and even not 
equal to the emoluments enjoyed . by learned men of an infeiioi 
grade, who have, moreover, a source of profit in the performance of 
ceremonial recitations on public occasions which the pride or self- 
respect of tTie logicians will not permit them to undertake. 
Whatever the amount, it is from the income thus obtained that the 
teachers of the different classes and grades are enabled to build- 
ochool-houses and to provide food and lodging for the4r scholars ; 
bpt several have assured me that to meet these expenses they have * 
often incurred debt from^'which they are relieved’only by the 
occasional iftid"unexpected liberality of individual benefactors. 

When a teacher of learning receives such an invitation is as 
above described, he genoraj’ly ^'akes one or, two of hiS pupils with 
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him, giving eaeli pupil his turn of such an advantage in due 
coTirse; and when the master of the feast bestows a gift of mone^ 
on the teacher, it is always accompanied by a present to the pupil 
less in amount but proportioned to the respectability of tho 
teacher’s character and the extent of his attainments. Tlio teacher 
sometimes takes a f.ivorito pupil more frequently than others, 
the object being to give a practical proof of the success of his 
instructions as well as to accustom the pu])il to the intercourse of 
learped and respectable society. As the student is furnished witli 
iiistinotion, food, and lodging without cost, tho only remaining 
. sources of expense to him are his books, clothes, and minor per¬ 
sonal expenses, all of which, exclusive of books, ar^ estimated to 
cost him in no case more and often less than seven rupees per 
.tiinum. His books he either inherits from some aged relative or 
at his own expense and with his own hands ho copies those works 
that are used in the college as text-books. In the latter case tho 
*|xponse of copying includes tho expense of paper, pens, ink, ochre, 
and oil. The ochre is mixed with tlie gum of tho tamarind-seed 
extracted by boiling, and the compound is rubbed over the paper 
which IS thus made impervious to insects ^il i ll'Wllc of bearing 
anting on both sides Tlic oil is for light, as most of tho labor 
of copying is performed by night atler tho studies of tho day have 
been brought to a close. An economical student is sometimes able, 
With th3 presents he receives when he accompanies his teacher 
to assemblies, lioth to*defray these expenses and to relievo tho 
stra«tcned circumstances of his family at a distance. I have 
learned on good authority J,liat ten and even twenty rupees per 
annum have boi?n saved and remittod«hy a student to his family ; 
but tho majority of students require assistance from their families, 
although J lyn assured that^vhat they receive probably never in 
any case exceeds four rupees per annum. 

I have already mentioned that in this district, as in Bengal 
generally, theie are three principal classes into which the teaolicrs 
amhschools of Hindu learning are divided, and which, therefore, 
may with advantage be sepj>rately considered. The •acquirements 
of a teacher of logic in genci;al pre-suppose those of a teacher ot 
^ law, and the acquirements of tho latter in general pre-supposo 
those of a te.acher of general literature who, for the most part, has 
made very limited attainments beyond those of his immediate class. 
As these are popular and arbitrary designations, they are not always 
•strictly applied, but it would appear that of the thirty-eight 
schools of hiarning already raentroned, there arc thirteen tau^t 
* by Pundits who may be described as belonging to tho first cl^s ; 
nineteen by Pundits of the second ; %and two by Pundits of the 
third or highest class; vjhile the remaining f<fur*belonging to 
none of the leading classes must be separately aad individually 
noticed. ■ “ 
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1 . The thirteen schools of general literature are Nos. 25 
45, 72 {a), 86 («), 111, 143, 279 {b), 279 {d), 279 {e), 328, 874 
(6), 374 (c), and 477, of Table III.; and they contain 121 stu- 
dents, of whom 51 belong to the villages in which the schools are 
situated and 70 to other villages. The age at which they enter on 
their studies varies from seven to fourteen, and that at which thev 
leave college varies from twenty to thirty-two, the whole period of 
scholastic study thus varying from eleven to twenty-two year-. 
The teachers, according to their own account, receive througjhout 
the year various sums as presents, which average per month the 
lowest two rupees and the highest thirty rupees, and this in an, 
avoragd of the whole gives more than eleven rupees a month to 
each, without taking into account one of the number who is 
superannuated and receives nothing at all. All the students of a 
school of general literature receive throughout the year various 
sums which average the lowest four annas and the highest four 
rupees per month ; and this in an average of the whole gives one’ 
rupee eleven annas per month to each institution. The total 
expense incurred by a student in copying the books used in a 
course of instru8tSs.rr jn this department of learning is stated to 
vary from one to thirty-six rupees. The average in twelve of 
these thirteen schools is about thirteen rupees to each student f<u 
the cost of books in a whole course which makes the annual ex¬ 
pense about a rupee. • • , 

The youths who commence the study of Sanscrit are expected 
to have acquired either at home or in a Bengali school merely a 
knowledge of Bengali writing and reading and a very slight ac¬ 
quaintance with the first rules of arithmetic, viz., addition and 
subtraction, without a knowledge of their applicatio.is. Hence 
learned Hindus having entered with tlipse superficial ^cqmrements 
and at an early age on the study of Sanscrit, and having devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to its literature, are ignorant ot 
almost every thing else. 

j The studies, embraced in a full course of instruction in general 
literature are grammar, toxicology, poetry and the drama, and 
rhetoric, the chief object of the whole being the knowledge of 
language as an instrumeut for the communication of ideas. 

On entering a school of learning a student is at once put to 
the study of Sanscrit grammar. Grammar is a favorite study in 
this district and the most extensive and profound treatises on it 
in the Sanscrit language are those in most general use. In the 
thirteen schools of this class there are four different grammars 
used. Panini being taught in six, the Kalapa in two, the Mugdha- 
bod^a in three, and the Ratnamala in two. In teaching Panini 
the first wojk employed i?" the Bhasha Pritti, u commentary 
by Furusottamil Deva on Panini’s rules, omitting those which 
are peculiar to® the dialect of the Vedas. This is followed 
by the study of the ,an, exposition of thv Kasica Vritli, 
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which IS a pcipetual cominentiu-y on Riiuin’s rules. The ifaWea 
jTitti does not itself in any case appear to be used as a text* 
book, but references are occasionally made to it. The Kalapa 
grammar is taught first in the Daurga Sinhi, an exposition by 
Durga Singa of the Katantra Viitti, the latter being a brief and 
obscure commentary on the original aphorisms. This is followed 
by the Katantra Pariststa, a supplement to the Kalapa by Sripat- 
datta; by the Katantra Paiijica, a commentary on the Daurgi 
Sinhi by Trilochandasa ; b\ the commentary of Sushena Kaviraja 
on the same ;• and by Pansista Pralodha, a commentary by Go- 
binatha on the supplement above-mentioned. Tlie original 
aphorisms of the Panini and Kalapa grammars n«e bdieved to 
possess divine authority, which is not attiibutcd to any of the 
other works emplojcd in this course of instruction. The Mugdha- 
bodha of Vopadeva is studied without any commentary in the two 
schools Vhcre it is used, and the Ralnamal i, a compilation by 
l^urusottama from the Panhu and Kalapa grammars, is studied 
with the commentaries called Jiieshwari and Prahhala Prakasika. 
A*list of verbal roots with tlicir meanings is also committed to 
memory in this jiait of the course. ^ .. 

Lexicology is the most appropriate i.tfmc that has occurred to 
me for describing that branch ol study by which, simultaneously 
uith the study of grammar, a knowledge of the meaning of single 
words'and ol their synonyms is acquired. The only work em¬ 
ployed for this pufposa is the Amaru Kucha by Amara Sinha, with 
tlie commentary of llaghuiiatha Chakravartti. The names td 
objects, acts, <jualitics, &c., arc classified .and their synonyms given, 
which the students begin to commit to memory. without the 
meaning* and they afterwards read the work and its commentary 
with tl\,e teacher who explains them. This gives the student a 
large comfliand of words lor future use cither in reading or com¬ 
position ; and it is after some acquaiiitapcc with the grammar and 
the dictionary that the tepcher usually oncouiagcs and assists the 
student to compose, verbally oi* in writing, short sentences in 
Spnscrit. * * 

The work in verse invari.ably read first is the lihatli Kavga on 
the life and actions of llatn, so composed as to form a continued 
illustration qf gmmmatical fiiles. This is followed without any 
fixed order by any of the following works or by others of the same 
class, viz., llaghii Karya, also on the history o£. Ram ; Magha 
Kavya, on the war between Sisupala and Krishna ;* Naichadha 
Kavya, on the loves of Nala and Damayanti; Bharavi Kavya, on 
the war between Yudisthira and Durgodbana, &c., &c., &c. The 
poetry o^ the drama may be saicl to be almost wholly neglected 
here : in^ong college only 1 found that the Mahanataka is read. 

In rhetoric the first work read is the Chaiuloinanjart on prosody, 
and the only other work bj? which this is followed here I found 
to Ub the«Ar«?J'rt Ptakacca on the rules of poetical composition. 
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It will be seen from Table III. that all these branches of 
{general literature are not taught by every teacher. Some teaeh 
only grammar; others grammar and lexicology ; others add poetry 
with or .without the drama; and others embrace rhetoric. But 
the whole of these are required to constitute a complete course of 
philology and general literature. The teacher of grammar only, 
the mere grammarian, ranks in the lowest scale of learned men; 
and in proportion to the number of the other branches of general 
literature which he adds to his acquirements, he raises his reputa¬ 
tion and emoluments as a Sabdik or philologer. " 

3. The nineteen schools of Hindu law are 9 («), 18 (a), 18 
(i), 46, 79 (a)f 71, 72 {b), 84, 86 (a), 86 (c), 86 (e), 100, 170, 279 
(c), 374 (a), 445, 447 (a), 447 (6), and 447 (c), of Table III., and 
contain 245 students, of whom 81 belong to the villages in which 
the schools are situated and 164 to other villages. The age at 
which they enter on their studies varies from nine to fifteen, and 
that at which they leave college varies from eighteen to thirty-two, ^ 
the whole period of scholastic study varying from eight to twenty- 
throe years. Omitting one school in which the age of beginning 
and completing i i t m A i» s;.quld not be satisfactorily ascertained, the 
average period of scholastic study in the remaining eighteen insti¬ 
tutions is between sixteen and seventeen years. The professors of 
law receive throughout the year various sums as presents which, 
according to their own statements, average the lowest three , 
rupees and the highest twenty-five per inunth. Omitting two 
schools respecting which this information could not be obtained, 
the average moutlily receipts of the remaining seventeen amount to 
upwards of fourteen rupees eacli. All the students of a school of 
law throughout the year receive various sums as presents, which 
average the lowest four annas and the highest five rupees per 
month ; and, omitting the two schools above-mentioned, the 
average monthly receipts pf the remaining seventeen amount to 
rather less than two rupees each. T’he total expense which a 
student incurs in copying the books used in a course of instruction 
in a law-school vanes from four to forty rupees; and omitting five 
schools in which this could not be ascertained, the average dis¬ 
bursements of each student m the remaining fourteen schools for 
books only during a whole course amount to upwards of twenty 
rupees. 

The teachers of law are in all cases conversant with the gram¬ 
mar and lexicology of the Sanscrit language and can give instruc¬ 
tions in them ; some are also acquainted more or less familiarly 
with the poetical and dramatic writings : and a smaller, number 
with the works on rhetoric. Every teacher of law receives stu¬ 
dents' at the earliest stage a|nd instructs them accordiqg to the 
• extent of his oivn,acquirements in general literature, and when 
he has reached that limit, he carries them on to the study of law. 
Ilis students sometimes object to this arrangement a.id leave him 
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j order to complete with another teacher a course of study in 
•eneral literature. The majority of law-students, however^ begin 
ad end their studies in general literature to whatever extent 
hey may desire to proceed with a professor of that branch of 
earning, and afterwards resort to a teacher of law for instruction in 
lis peculiar department. On those occasions on which the study 
if the law is specially directed to be suspended as on the first, 
■ighth, and thirtieth of the w.ixing and waning of the moon, 
vh^n it thupders, &c , &c., the students most commonly revert to 
;heir studies in general literature which at such times are not 
jrohibited 

The compilation of Roghunandana on every hAnch hf Hindu 
iaw, comprised in twenty eiirlit books, is almost exclusively studied 
in this district. It consists, according to Mr. Colehrooke, of texts 
collecte^j from the iftstitutes attributed to ancient legislators, with 
a gloss explanatory of the sense, and reconciling seeming contradic¬ 
tions. Of the twenty-eight hooks those are almost exclusively 
r^d which prescribe and explain the ritual of Hinduism. The first 
book invariably read is tliat (fn lunar d.ivs ; and this is followed 
by the others without any fixed order of sj>.c. A^iori,' sucli ns those 
on marriage, on penance, on purification, on obsequies, on the 
intercalary month of the Hindu calendar, &c ; but the number of 
books read is seldom more than ton and never exceeds twelve, and 
fs som’etimes not rpore than four, three, and even two. Raghu- 
nandana’s treaties on tnheritance and Jimutavaliana’s on the same 
bifhject, are also taught by one or two Pundits. 

3. The two schools,of logic are 9 {b), and HO (b), of 'I’ablc 
III., containing each four stiideiil.s,«ol whom two arcNalivi's and six 
stranger? to the villages in which the schools .an* situated. Thu 
age of^ CQpimenciiig study is ten or twelve and that of leaving 
college twenty-four or thirty-two, the course of study taking up 
from twelve to twenty-two years which xnust be understood, as in 
the preceding case of liAv-schools, to include the ])rclitninary 
studies in grammar, &c. X3f tliese schools tlu; teacher qf one 
itjccives about twenty-five rupees a month in presents and his 
pupils two rupees; and,the teacher of the other eight rupees 
a month and his pupils one.. The expenditure of a student in the 
former for Ifook^ during the whole course is stated to be about 
fourteen rupees, and that of a student iii the latter about fifty 
rupees ; the difference being probably occasiondfl by Ahe circum¬ 
stance that in the one case family-copies of books are used which 
are not possessed in the other. 

Th* course of instruction in logic embraces the reading and 
explanation of the following works, viz., Bhanha Parichheda, an 
introduiJtioh to the system of logiq with definitions of terms, qua¬ 
lities, and objects ; Vyapt\ Panchaka on the necesaifry or inherent 
qualities of objects ; Sm/ia Vyaghra, a supplewcnl to t ic pre- 
ceifing ■,»V-ii/t3ldhil-nranadharinabachinahkflba, on the same subject , 
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Siddhnnta Lakskana, the same ; Abaclihedohtaniruhti, the same ; 
Visesa Fyaptiy the same ; Paksata, on inferential propositions’; 
Samanya Laksana, on the definition of classes or genera ; Samanya 
Nirukti, the same ; Avayava, on syllogism ; Hetwabhasha, on 
fallacies j Kusumanjali, on the proofs of the divine existence, the 
attributes of the divine nature, and the means of absorption into 
it ; and Vyutpattivada, a treatise on the derivation and meanino 
of the radical portions and of the suffixes and afiixes of words, 
In one of the schools of logic, the second above-mentioned, oijlj 
a few of these works are superficially and partially read. 

4. ^our schools of learning remain to be separately noticed 
a Vedantic, a f'auranic, a Tantric, and a Medical School. 

The Vedantic school, No. 70 (S) of Table III., can scarce!) 
be said yet to exist. The Pundit, after completing the usua 
course of study in his native district of Bajshahi, to extend hif 
acquirements went to Benares whence he had returned about t 
month before I saw him. He now proposes to open a school, anc 
to teach the following branches of learning, viz., general literature 
law, the pui'anas , and the vedanta, m' which he claims to be pro¬ 
foundly versed,” and* 'mjm which I derive the title by which hi; 
intended school is designated. He had no pupils at the time o 
my visit to his village. 

The Pauranic schoid, No. 279 (a) of Table III., contain; 
twenty students, of whom five are natives and fifteen strangers t( 
the village in which the school is situated, 'fhey begin to stud) 
about ten years of age and leave school about thirty-two. TBi 
teacher receives about twenty-five rupees a month and the student 
four, each of the latter expending about sixty rupees in copying, 
the books they require for a whole course. The PunSit give; 
instruction in general literature, in law, rnd in astrology ; 'but a 
ho also teaches the puranas, chiefly the Makabharata, and derive 
a great part of his emoluments from the public recitation of then 
in wealthy families, the name givqu to hts school is derived fron 
that branch of his acquirements. Iii astrology, he teaches tin 
Joyalisa Talioa by llaghunandana, a summary of astrologied 
knowledge ; the Jataka Chandrica, on . the calculation of uati 
..vitios; and the Satkritya Miiktavah.^ the Dipika, and Samay' 
Pradipa, on lucky and unlucky days. 

The Tautrio school. No. 38 of Table III., contains twelv 
pupils of whom t'liree are natives and nine strangers to the villag 
ill which the school is situated. They begin to study at eigh 
years of age and leave school at thirty. The teacher receive 
eight rupees and the students about eight annas a month in pre 
sentSj each of the latter expending about forty rupees in copy 
ing the books for a course. > The Pundit teaches Buperficiall 
grammar and the Vedtmta, but his distinctive name is derive! 
(rom his professional instruction in the Tantra. The work 
classed under this name mixy be gei'crally described td be employe" 
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in explaining the formulse nronliar to the votaries of Siva and 
tSe female deities, by vrnioh they seek to attain Bttpernatnral 
powers and accomplish objects either good or bad for themselvea or 
others. The work taught by this Pundit is the Tantra Sara, a oom> 
pilation on those subjects. One of the two Tantrio sects, some of 
whose followers are found in this district, are intemperate and 
licentious in their habits and manners, not only believing that the 
use of intoxicating liquors is permitted, but that it is enjoined by 
thr^system of .doctrines they profess. With such a belief the use 
of them is naturally carried to great excess, but the conduct of 
such persons is regarded with great abhorrence by other Hindus, 
The Medical school. No. 70 (<?) of Table III., contains seven 
students of whom four are residents of the village and three stran¬ 
gers. The period of commencing the study of medical works is 
from twsnty-two to Iwenty-five years of ago, and that of disconti¬ 
nuing the study from twenty-five to thirty years of age, the whole 
Iperiod of study varying from five to eight years. It is expected 
and required that medical students shall have previously acquired 
a knowledge of Sanscrit gramlnar and general literature in some of 
the schools of learning taught by Brahmr.i-{nindits, after which 
they commence a course of medical reading in this institution. The 
period" of study is shortened or prolonged according to the ability 
of the students for a shorter or a longer period to dispense with the 
%moluinents of private^ practice. The school is taught by two 
aged brothers, "Vaidyas^in caste, most respectable men, and in high 
replite as medical practitioners. Neither Vaidya teachers nor 
Vaidya pupils receive invitations or presents, as Urahraan-pundits 
and their pupils do, and the former are consequently dependent 
solely on flieir own means for the maintenance of their csfublish- 
ment. Vaidya teachers, however, like Brahman-pundits, lodge and 
feed those pupils who have no home in the village in which the 
school is situated, and they also give their instructions to ail 
gratuitously. A student 'incurs an expense of about sixteen 
rupees in copying the books’necessary to be read in an entire 
coarse of study. The work first read is the Nidana, a stafidard 
medical work, after which fjie students of this school read ChaJtra- 
datta by Chakrapani; Ratnam/ila by Ramakrisna ; Dravya Guna by 
Narayana Date ; a commentary by the same author on his own 
work Madhamati ; commentaries of Vijaya Raksito and Siddhan- 
ta Chintamuni on the Ntdana ; a commentary on Ckakradalta 
by Yasodhara; and Patyapotya, a work described as variously 
treating of the causes of disease, diagnosis, the practice of medi¬ 
cine, and materia medica. * 

In a general view of the state of Hindu learning in this dis* 
trict, graiamAr appears to be the bnly department of study m 
which a considerable numbe; of persons have a distinguished profi¬ 
ciency, The most eminent Pundits are 18 (a) and* 70 (d). Rama- 
kanta Sarvabhjhma a logician, and Siva Chandra Siddhanta a 
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Vedantic, both highly reputed, and both apparently profound in 
the branches of learning to which they have devoted themselves. 

I might add also the medical professors who are venerable men and 
highly respected by all around them for their learning within their 
own peculiar range as well as for their general character. There 
are others who occupy a middle rank ; but the majority of the 
Pundits are superficial men and I have reason to think would be so 
judged.by competent persons amongst their own countrymen— 
that is, superficial compared with the highest existing standards of 
native learning, although all in general know well what they pro¬ 
fess to know. In this district the poetry of the drama appears to . 
be almost wholly neglected. I found only one instance in which 
the Mahanataka and that alone is read ; whereas in some other 
districts dramatical literature is more generally and more fully 
studied, the Mahanakuta being usually succeeded by Sakuntala, 
Kautuka Sarvaswa, Basyarnava, Venisankar, Murari, "kc. In 
rhetoric, the Srutalodha and Kavyachandrica, the former orj' 
prosody and the latter on the rules of poetical composition 
and both in general use elsew.here, are not read in this 
district. In law. Menu and the Mitaksara, which are studied in 
other parts of Bengal, are here known only by name; and we have 
seen that logic, to which by general consent the highest honors 
are given in llengal, has here only two professors, of whom one 
is scarcely worthy to be so ranked. Not only is learning 
low, but it is retrograding. One village^ that has two schools 
of learning (No. 9) had from ten to twelve within the recol¬ 
lection of one of the Pundits, and there has been no correspond¬ 
ing increase elsewhere witljin the district. The diminution 
is attributed to the breaking up of the great zemindaries and 
the withdrawal of the support which their owners gaye to the 
cause of.learning and of the endowmoiils which they established. 
I have already mentionei^ the comparatively refined tone of feeling 
and character which the cultivation of .Hindu learning appears to 
give to its possessors ; and the eJect in some measure extends to 
theiV families, for the children of Brahman-pundits are in general 
bright-looking and intelligent, modest and polite. The system of 
learned instruction also has a principle of diffusiveness in the 
gratuitousness with which the instruction is -bestowed, but that 
principle operates only within the pale of the brahman caste, except 
to a limitcjl extent in favor of Vaidyas, and beyond those limits 
none of the humanizing influences of learning are seen in the 
improved moral and intellectual character or physical condition of 
tlm surrounding humbler classes of society. It seems never to have 
entered into the conceptions of the learned that it was ' their duty 
to do something for the instr,action ' of those classes ^ho are as 
ignorant andedegraded where' learning abounds as where it docs 
not exist; nor has learning any piactical influence upon the 
physical comforts even of its possessors, for their hojases are as 
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rn^e, confined, and inconvenient as those of the Wore ignorant, • 
an^ the pathways of brahman-villages are ns narrow, dirty, and 
irregular as those inhabited by the humblest and most des^sed 
Chasas and Chaudals. 

SECTION V. 

Female Instuiiction. 

^ome account of the means and amount of female instruction 
is indispensable, but on this subject I have been able to oolleut 
'very little information. 

The female population of all ages in Nattoro, according to 
Table T., amounts to 9-1,717. 

Of the total female popul.ation, 16,-197 are under five years of 
age; thaC is, are below'the teachable ago, or the ago at which 
l^ie first instruction in letters may be or is communicated. 

Of the total female population, 16,792 arc between fourteen 
aud’five years of age j that is,.are of the ago at which the mind 
is capable of receiving in an increasing degree the benefit of 
instruction in letters. The state of instruction amongst this 
unfortunate class cannot bo said to bo low, for with a very few 
individual exceptions there is no instruction at all. Absolute and 
hj 3 peless.ignoranoe is in general their lot. The notion of provid¬ 
ing the means of inStruetion for female children never enters into 
the minds of parents ; and girls are equally deprived of that im¬ 
perfect domestic instruction which is sometimes given to boys. A 
superstitious feeling is alleged to cxisjt in the ra.ajority of Hindu 
families, prinoipally cherished by the women and not discouraged 
by the men, that a girl taught to write and read will soon after 
marriage bedbme a widow, An event which is regarded .as nearly 
the worst misfortune that can befal the sof; au,d the belief is also 
generally entertained in n.atiyc society that intrigue is facilitated 
by a knowledge of letters on, the* part of females. Under the 
influence of these fears there is not only nothing done in a naiive 
family to promote female instruction, but an anxiety is often 
evinced to discourage an/ inclination to acquire the most 
elementary knp'vledge, so tlfat when a sister, in the playful 
■ innocence of chddhood, is observed imitating her brotlier’s 
attempts at penmanship, she is expressly foilnddijn to do 
so, and her attention drawn to something else. These supersti- 
^ tious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, although not 
universally, both amongst those Hindus who are devoted tp 
, the pursuift of religion, and tfiose who are engaged in the 
business of the, world. Zemindars ari^for the most part excifljit 
from them,*an(l they in general instruct their daip'hieis lu the 
elements of knowledge, altho(tgh it is diflioult to obtain from them 
au adtpissiou of J.he fact. They hope to murr}' fheir dangliters 
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into families of wealth and property, and they perceive that, with, 
out a knowledge of writing and accounts, their daughters wilh, in 
the event of widowhood, 1» incompetent to the management of 
their deceased husbands’ estates, and will unavoidably become a 
prey to the interested and unprincipled. The Mahomedans par¬ 
ticipate in all the prejudices of the Hindus against the instruction 
of their female oiSspring, besides that a very large majority of them 
are in the very lowest grades of poverty, and are thus unable, even 
if they were willing, to give education to their children. It may, 
therefore, be affirmed that the juvenile female population of’this 
district, that is, the female population of the teachable age or of the. 
age between fourteen and five years, without any known exception 
and with so few probable exceptions that they can scarcely be 
taken into the account, is growing up wholly destitute of the 
knowledge of reading and writing. TJpon the principle assumed 
in JSection 1 in estimating the total population, it will follow that 
the juvenile female population of the whole district is eight time|’ 
that of Nattore or 134,336 ; that is, in the single district of Eaj- 
shahi there is this number of girli} of the teachable age growing 
up in total ignoranee. 

Of the total femalfe population, 61,428 are of adult age or 
above fourteen years; and according to the above-mentioned 
estimate it will follow that the adult female population of the 
whole district is eight times that of Nattore or 491,424. .It 
would have been more conformable to the eustbms of the country 
to have fixed twelve instead of fourteen as the adult age of , 
females, the former being the age at which married girls arc 
usually taken to their husbands’ houses,' but the latter was pre¬ 
ferred in order to obtain similar data for comparison between the 
different corresponding divisions of the male and female population. 

If we take into account the early ago at which married I’emales leave 
the parental roof, it wiffappear probable that there are in this 
district alone at least half a million .of adult females ; and with 
the views which are generally and justly entertained in European 
society of the influence exercised by the female sex upon the 
character of their offspring, it would bo an object of importance 
to ascertain the amount of cultivation possessed by this im¬ 
portant class. The total absence of means for their instruction in 
early life and the strong prejudices directly operating against their 
instruction, sufficiently prove what the answer to such an enquiry 
must be. Although my information is necessarily imperfect, 
nothing that is known leads me to suppose that there are many, if 
any, exceptions to the general character of extreme ignorance. It 
has already been stated that rsemindars, for the most part, instruct 
thefr daughters in the elements of knowledge ; and for the reasons 
there assigned, ipslances sometimes occur of young Hindu females 
who have received no instruction und.er their parents' roof taking 
lessons, at the idktigation of their parents and brothers, aftej they 
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ive become widows, with a view to the adequate protection of 
leir interests in the families of which they have become members, 
he number of principal zemindars in the whole district is about 
rty or sixty, of whom more than a half are females and widows, 
f these, two, viz.. Ranees Suryamani and Kamal Mani Dasi are 
leged to possess a competent knowledge of Bengali writing and 
scounts, while some of the rest are more imperfectly instructed 
ad others are wholly ignorant. Other exceptions to the general 
'norance are found amongst the mendicant Vaishnavas or followers 
F* Chaitanya, amounting in Nattore probably to fourteen or 
fteen hundred individuals, who are generally able to write and road 
nd who are also alleged to instruct their daughters an these nccom- 
lishments. They are the only religious body of whom as a sect the 
ractice is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that os a sect they rank 
recisely the lowest.in point of general morality, and espcciallv in 
jspoct'of the virtue of their women. It would bo erroneous, how- 
ver, to attribute the low state of morality to the degree of instruction 
revailing amongst them. It is obviously and solely attributable 
) the fact that the sect is a eoltuviea from all other sects—a col- 
xjtion of individuals who throw off the restraints . of the stricter 
irms of Hinduism in the profession of a doctrine which allows 
■renter license. The authors and leaders of this sect had the saga- 
ity to perceive the importance of the vernacular dialect as a means 
f gakiinp' access to tne multitude, and in consequence their 
vorks, original arid translated, in that dialect, form a larger portion . 
tthe current popular literature than those of any other sect. Tlio 
ubject-matter of these works cannot be said to bo of a very im- 
•roving character, but their existence would seem to have cstab- 
ished a Vive of reading in the sect, and tho taste has In some 
neasurp at least extended to their women. With these exceptions 
■he total itumber of growh up females in tho district may bo 
eckoned as destitute of instruction in letters. 

SBCTfON VI. 

Instruction of the Male Population. 

I propose in this place to compare the existing means of in- 
itruction with the wants of *the juvenile male po|)ulat!on, and to* 
»tiraate the amount of cultivation possessed by the adult male 
[lopulation. 

The male population of all ages in Nattore, according to 
Table I,, amounts to 100,579. 

Of llhis population, 18,442*are under five years of ago, fliat 
is, have not yet attained the age at which the first instructivn in 
letters is'or’may be communicated! ^ , 

Of the male population, 22,637 are between* fourteen and five 
yea^s of age^ that is, of the teachable or Siehool-going age. 


134 The instruction limited in subjects and numbers. 

In estimating the means of instruction for this population, we 
may put schools of learning amongst the Hindus entirely out of 
the question, for although the teachers of those institutions receive 
pupils before they are fourteen, yet I found scarcely any instance 
of a student below that age and a large-majority of them ar# full- 
grown men. It will, therefore, be correct to class the students at 
schools of Hindu learning generally, and convenient to class them 
universally, as of adult age. On the other hand, a very few instances 
may be found of youths above fourteen attending the schools of ele¬ 
mentary instruction, apd these on the same general principle will 
bo classed as of the school-going age, although actually beyond it. 
We have already seen that, in the elementary eohools of all descrip¬ 
tions, both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, the total number 
of scholars is 262 ; and it has also appeared that in 1,588 families 
there are about 2,383 children who receive domestic instruction, the 
total number who receive any sort of instructi&n thus amounting 
to 2,644. Deduct this number from the number of male children 
between fourteen and five, and it thus appears .that of 22,637 
children of an age capable of receiving instruction, 19,998 are 
wholly uninstructed. 'Of the whole male population of the teach¬ 
able age, the proportion of the instructed to the uninstructed is 
thus os 132 to 1,000. In other words, for every nntnber of children 
amounting to 132 who receive some eOrt of instruction either at 
home or at school, there are 1,000 who receive no instruction* 
•- whatever. 

This, although a very decisive fact, does not alone present a 
complete view of the inadequacy of the means of instruction. The 
large numerical proportion of those needing instruction i,p those 
receiving it, shows that* the means of instruction must be 
exceedingly scanty ; but this conclusion is still more fully 
established, when it is added that the means of instruction 
actually provided are not' only insufficient numerically for the 
juvenile population to be instructed, jjut that compared with' 
similaivinstitutions- in other countries they afford only tlie lowest 
grades of instruction, and those in imperfect forms and in the most 
desultory manner. What, for instance, bearing the semblance of 
instruction, can be less worthy of the mame than the mere know¬ 
ledge of the forms and sounds of letters to which instruction in 
the Arabic elementary schools is limited ? And in the Bengali 
and Persian'- schools, which are several grades higher, I have 
shown how imperfect is the instruction communicated. Even that 
proportipn, therefore, of the juvenile population who are receiving 
Bomb sort of elementary instruction must be regarded as most 
defectively instructed. 

Another element in estimating the adequacy of the means of 
instruction to the wants of a given population is the fit distribu¬ 
tion of those means; but where the means ai'e §o scanty in 
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amount and so imperfect in their nature, it may appear of little 
consequence bow they are distributed. In point of fact the police 
sub'division of Nattore is a favorable specimen of tbe^rrbolev 
district, for it appears to be decidedly in advance of all the otheU^^ 
thanaSk According to the best information I can collect, Harifalt 
Chaugaon, Puthiga, BhaKanigunge, BUmariga, and BauleaA radk 
next to Nattore; while Tannore, Maiufa, Buialiati, Oodagari,. 
Sarda, and Mirgange are almost entire blanks as to the means of 
education. If, however, we give the other thanas the advantage, 
with respect fo the means and amount of instruction, of being on 
an equality with Nattore, and if we assume that the juvenile male 
population bears the same proportion to the adult*male* popnla- 
tion throughout the district as it does in Nattore, then in the 
mode before adopted of estimating the total population, eight- 
times the juvenile .population of Nattore will represent the total 
juvenile population of the district; and it will thus appear that 
r of 181,096 children between fourteen and five throughout the 
district, 21,152 are receiving some sort of instruction, however 
imperfect, either at home or qt school, and 159,944 are wholly des¬ 
titute of the means or opportunity of acquiring the simplest 
elements of education. My own observations and the inquiries I 
have made of others lead me to believe that this is a more favor¬ 
able representation of the amount of elementary instruction in 
, Uie district than strict fact would justify; and yet what a raasa 
of ignorance it <?slnUit8 within a comparatively small space, 
growing up to occupy the place of the ignorance that has gone 
before it, and destined, it may bo feared, to re-produce and perpe¬ 
tuate its own likeness. 

The amount of cultivation possessed by the adult male ^pu- 
lation may be estimated from several details contained in Table I. 

The fhale adult popdlation of Nattore, including all of the 
male sex who are above fourteen years, ,that is, who have passed 
beyond the school-gqing .ago, araounte to 59,500; and in this 
population there are different classes of individuals who have 
rqceived a greater or less amount of instruction. The yfrsf *ola88 
consists of teachers of schools of learning who we have seen are 
39 in number. The extent of their attainments is shown in the 
account given jn Table 111. of the institutions which they 
conduct. In respect of wealth and property they have a - coin- 
paratively humble place in native society; but in^rcspoct of intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and acquired learning, religious authority and 
moral influence, they hold the first rank. The second class consists 
of those who have received cither a complete or an imperfect 
learned Education, but who have not the means or the abil^y to 
establish or conduct a school of ^earning. They support fsiem- 
selves in'general as'initiating or family prieq*s;, as reciters or 
interpreters of the puranai, on the occasion of public colcorations 
by rjeh familkis ; as the performers of propitiatory rites for averting 
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ill or obtaining good; and as mendicant yisitdirs at the houses 
of the great. The number of such persons in Nattore is eighty, 
seven, all Hindus, to whom as belonging to tho_ same general 
class must be added a learned Musalman, making in all 88. 
The third class consists of the students at Hindu schCols of 
learning, in number amounting to 397, to whom as already stated 
I shall rank without exception as ' adults, although there may 
be a very few amongst them • who are under fourteen years of 
age. At present their attainments in Hindu learning are in m^ny 
instances respectable, and they are growing up to occupy the 
places of the two preceding classes. The fourth class consists of 
those without^being, or claiming to be, learned in the technical 
sense of the term, have acquired a degree of knowledge superior to 
mere reading and writing, such as a knowledge of Bengali ac¬ 
counts, sometimes an; acquaintance with Persian as a written 
language, often an acquaintance with Hiridustani as a spoken 
language, and in three or four instances a smattering of English.| 
They are for the most part persons having some landed property, 
retainers of wealthy families, oflScors- of Government, servants of 
merchants and-planters, money-lenders and their agents, shop¬ 
keepers, teachers of Persian and Bengali schools, &o. Their 
number in 3,253. The fifth class consists of those who can either 
sign their names or read imperfectly, or perhaps can do both, but 
the power to do either has obtained admission into this’ class.. 
It is proper to note this distinction, because the power of reading 
and writing is in general acquired at school at the same time; 
but sometimes a person has had only, a few months’ or perhaps 
weeks’ instruction at school and is just able to sign his name 
without pretending to road any other writing; and in other cases 
persons have by self-instruction at hpmo acquired the power to 
sign their names without making any further advances. On the 
other hand, some can read without being able to write or pretend¬ 
ing to understand even what they read. This class, therefore, 
includes all who have made any attainment whatever, however 
hnm¥)le, in reading or writing, a'nd the individuals composing . it 
consist of the lowest description of Musalman priests, some of 
whom teach the formal reading of the fcoran j the lowest descrip- 
' tions of dealers or mechanics such as" oilmen, flowermen, smiths, 
manufacturers of earthen-ware, &o.; and the lowest descriptions 
of brahmaps who employ themselves in fomenting disputes in 
villages about caste and making the conciliation of parties a 
source of gain to themselves, or who act as cooks, messengers, 
akt^ndants on idols for hire, &c., &c. The persons of Jrhis class 
are 2,342 in number. These five classes, embracing as far as I 
can ftsoertain the entire literary attainments-of Nattore,, both real 
and nominal, contain in all 6,121 individuals, leaving, out of the 
male adult popidation (59,500), not’ less than 53,379 who have 
received not even a single ray of knowledge into their uinds 
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tlirougb the medium of letters and who will probably remain 
cfjually ignorant throughout life. Assuming the former estimate 
of the entire population of the district, and giving all the other 
police sub-divisions the advanta^ of supposing that each has an 
eipial amount of literary cultivation to that of Nattorc, it will 
lollow that the total male adult population of Knjshahi is 17<>,000, 
of whom 48,968 know more* or less of letters, leaving 127,082 
who are totally destitute of the advantages of education in its 
very humbles^ forma. Of the whole adult male poi»ulation the 
proportion of the instructed to the uninstructed is thus as 114'G 
to 1,000. In other words, for every number of adult fiiales 
amounting to 11 1 or 115 who have ae<|uired some •knowledge of 
letters, however superficial and imperfect, there arc 1,000 who have 
grown up and who must remain totally ignorant of all that a 
knowledge of letters*alone can impart. 

The conclusions to which I have come op the state of igno- 
vance both of the male and female, the adult and the juvenile, 
pojuilation of this district rcriuire only to bo distinctly appre- 
liended in order to impress th« mind with their importance. No 
declamation is required lor that purpose. *1 eafiiiot, however, 
expect that the rending of this report should convey the im¬ 
pressions w'hich I have received from daily witnessing the mere 
aninial-lifc to which Ignorance consigns its victims, unconscious 
.of any* wants or ^“iijoyments beyond those which they participate 
with the beasts ol the* field—unconscious of any of the higher 
puf]ioses for wdiieh existence has been bestowed, soceity has 
been constituted, and g<ivernment is exercised. I am not ao- 
(jiiaintcd With any facts winch perimt me to suppose tliat, in any 
otlier couiftry subject to an enlightened Goveninieni and bioiight 
into direct and constant coptaet with Kurojieaii civilization, in an 
equal population there is an cijiial amount of ignorance with that 
which has been shown to exist in this district. Would that these 
humble representations mity lead the Government of this country 
to consider and adopt some itieasurcs with a view io iinjirovo *aiid 
eliAiite the condition of the lower classes of the people, Iind to 
qualify them both adequately to appreciate the rights and dis¬ 
charge the obligations of Ilritjsh subjects’. In such a state of igno- 
• ance as I have found to exist, rights and obligations aio almost 
wholly unknown, and Society and Goveinnient an; ilestiluii’ o!' the 
loundations on which alone lin y onii -ab 1\ and iierriiaiiently rest. 

S ECTI PN V I I. 

St.vte of N \Tivt Medical Fu.actick. 

The state of Native Medical Practice in Hio^listrict is «o 
intimately connected with Ine welfare of the people that it could 
Hut he wUolKJ overlooked ; uiid, ,is thq fei^ (aft‘ ilis’ 1 have 
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collected tend additionally to illustrate their character and con¬ 
dition, it would be improper to omit them. They are submittbd 
with deference to those who may have made professional inquiries, 
and can form a professional judgment on the subject. 

The number of those who may be called general practitioners 
and who rank highest in the native medical profession in Nattore, 
is 123, of whom 89 are Hindus and 34p are Mahomedans. The 
Medical School at Vaidya Belghariya possesses considerable interest, 
since it is, as far as I can ascertain, the only institution of the kind 
in the district, and the number of such institutions throughout Bengal 
is, I believe, very limited. The two medical teachers of this school 
are emplbyed 8s domestic physicians by two wealthy families, and 
thci' have each also a respectable general practice. As a domestic 
physician, the junior teacher has a fixed salary of twenty-five 
rupees a month; while the senior teacher in the same capacity has 
only fifteen rupees a month, and that only as'long as his attendance 
may be required during periods of sickness in the family tha®’ 
employs him. I have spoken of that family as wealthy, but it is 
only comparatively so, being in very - reduced circumstances ; and 
to that cause rather' than to tho low estimation in which the 
physician is held, we must ascribe the scanty remuneration he 
receives. At another place, Hajra Nattore, No. 26, there are throe 
educated Hindu practitioners, all three brahmans and brothers and 
more or less acquainted with Sanscrit, having acquired the gram., 
mar of tho language at Bojpara Amhatti, and subsequently apijiliod 
their kn owledge of it to the study of the medical works in that 
language. The eldest has practised since he was eighteen, and he 
IS now sixty-two years of age, and employs his leisure in instruct¬ 
ing his two nephews. On an average of the year he estim.atcs the 
income derived from his piractice at five vupiees a month, v/hile one 
of his brothers who is in less repiute estim.atcs his own income at 
three rupees. At a third pilace, Haridev Khalasi, No. 100, theie 
are four educated Hindu practitioners, three of whom appeared to 
be iq considerable rcpiute for skifl arid learning. They were all 
absent, and I had not an opportunity of conversing with them ; 
but their neighbours and friends estimated their monthly profes¬ 
sional income at eight, ten, and twelve rupees, ro«poctivoly. There 
are at most two or three other educated Hindu physicians in 
Nattore, and all tho rest are professionally uncdiic.ated, the only 
knowledge, thcy'possess of medicine being derived from Bengali 
translations of Sanscrit works which describe the symptoms of the 
principal diseases and prescribe the articles of the native materia 
mcdica that should be employed for their cure, and the propor- 
tionj in which they should be compounded. T have not been 
able to ascertain that there is single educated Miisab.ian physician 
in Nattore, afid consequently the 31qMaliomcdaii jiraetitioners I 
have mentioned,,'•auk with the uneducated class of Hindu prac¬ 
titioners, deriving all their knowledge of mcdicin^ from Btligali 
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translations of Sanskrit works to the prescriptions of which they 
servilely adhere. 

The only difference that 1 have been able to discover between 
the educated and uneducated classes of native practitioners is 
that the former presciibe with greater confidence and precision 
from the original authorities, and the latter with greater doubt 
■ind uncertainty from loose and imjierfect translations. The mode 
of treatment is substantially the same, and in each case is fixed 
,ind invariable. Great attention is paid to the symptoms ol 
disease, a careful and strict comparison being made between tlie 
.descriptions of tlie supposed disease in the stiiiidanl medical 
works and the actual symjitoms iii the case of the pi;iient.» When 
ihe identity is satisfactorily ascertained, there is then no doubt 
os to the practice to be adopted, for each disease has its 
peculiar remedy in .the works of established repute, and to 
depart ffom their prescriptions would be an act of unhoaid- 
’^f presumption. If, with a general resemblance, there sliould 
be some slight dilfcrence of symptoms, a corresjionding depar- 
tml' from the authorized pri;scnption is jiermitted, but only as 
regards the incdiiun oi vchu’lc tlirough which it is adiniuisloicd. 
The iiiedicincs administered are both vcgct.dile and inincial. Tin' 
lorincr are divided into those which are emplojed in the crude 
-tutc, as barks, leaves, common or wild roots, and fruits, ike. ; and 
lliose winch are sold in the druggist’s sho|) as camphor, cloves, 
cardaniums, &c. nicv «irc administered cither externally or in the 
forms of pill, powdei, electuary, and decoction. 

The preceding class of practitionors consists of individuals who 
at best know nothing of medicine as .a science, but practice it as an 
ait accordisig to .a pi escribed loiitine, and it may well be supposed 
that mapy, especially of the uneducated class, are nothing but 
ipiacks. Srtll as a class the'y rank higher both in general estima¬ 
tion and ill usefulness than the village ^lectors. Of these thcie 
ire not fewer than 205 in Nattoro. They h.ave not the Iim-I 
semblance of medical knowledge,-and they in general limit tb. ii 
pit^cripiioiis to the bimplcst vegetable j)ioj)aration9, oithi*r prvoedt'd 
t>r followed by the pronouncinjr of an incantation and by 
striking and blowing upon tbc body. Their number proves that 
they arc in repute,in the villaj^es ; and the fact ih ahciihablc to the 
iiillucncc which they exercise ujion the minds of the siipcistitious 
by their incantations. The village doctors are»botli men and 
women ; and most of them are Mahoini'daiib, like the cla^s to 
which they principally addicss tbcrnselvcs. 

The small-jiox wocidaltjrs iij point of iiilbimation and 
tability come next to the class of general praclitioiierH. Ihcrc 
are 21 of j,lie*n in Natlure, for the ii»ost part brahmans but irtim- 
slriictcd and ignorant, exercising merely the inarpiaVart << mocu- 
l.ilion. One man sometime'? inoculates froni ‘ 

in a dlav . ,reec<ving for each oijciatioii a fixed lati' u <ia.v m< n 
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'aryiog from one to two annns ; the less amount if the number ol 
ihildren is great, the greater amount if the number is small. The 
!OW-pox has not, I believe, been introduced into this district 
imongst the natives, except at the head station. Elsewhere the 
mall-pox inoculators have been found its opponents ; but, as fai¬ 
ls I can understand, their opposition does not arise from interested 
notives, for the cow-pox inoculation would give them as mucii 
abour and profit as they now have. Their opposition arises, I 
im assured, from the prejudice against using cow-pox. The 
veneration in which the cow is held is well known, and they fear 
bo participate in a practice which seems to be founded on some , 
injury d/sne tq^that animal when the matter was originally extract¬ 
ed. The spread of the cow-pox would probably be most effectually 
accomplished by the employment of Musalman inoculators, whose 
success might in due time convince the brahman inoculators of 
their mistake. • 

Midwives are another class of practitioners that may bei’ 
noticed, although it has been denied that Hindus have any. An 
eminent London physician, in his examination before the Mcdibal 
Committee of the House of Commons, is stated to have affirmed 
that the inhabitants of China have no women-midwives, and no 
practitioners in midwifery at all. “ Of course,” it is added, “ the 
African nations and the Hindus arc the same” I cncpiirod and 
noted the number of women-midwives (there is not a »?a;i-midwde, 
in the country) in the villages of Nattorp, and find that they 
amount to 297. They arc no doubt sufficiently ignorant, as oan- 
probably the majority of women-midwives at home. 

Still lower than the village doctors there is a nmcrous class ol 
pretenders who go under tlic general name of conjurors or 
charmers. The largest division of this class arc the snake-conjurors, 
their number in the single police sub-division of Nautore being 
not loss than 722. There arc few villages without one, and in 
some villages there are as many as ton. , I could, if it were required, 
indicate the villages and the number.in each; but instead of in- 
cum'ooring Table I. with such details, I have judged it sufficient to 
state the total number in this place. They profess to cure the bites 
of poisonous snakes by incantations or charms. In this district, 
particularly during the rainy season, snakes apo numerous and 
excite much terror among the villagers. Ne.arly the whole district 
forming, it is bglievcd, an old bed of the Ganges, lies very low ; 
and the rapid increase of the waters during the rainy season 
drives the land-snakes from their holes, and they seek refuge in 
the houses of the inhabitants, who hope to obtain relief from their 
b'fce by the incantations of the conjurors. These take nothing 
for the performance of their ri^cs, or for.the cures they jyctend to 
have performo;!. „ All is pecuniarily gratuitous to the individual, 
but they have subslanli.il .ulvantagcs which enable them to be 
thus liberal. Wfien the inbahitants of a village hi'licif,n witiiout 
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a conjuror think that they can aSbrd to have one, they invite a- 
professor of the art from a neighbouring village where there 
iiappens to be one to spare, and give him a piece of land and 
various privileges and immunities. Ho possesses great iuiluenco 
over the inhabitants. If a quarrel takes place, his interference 
will quell it sooner than that of any one else; and when ho 
requires the aid of his neighbours in cultivating his plot of 
ground or in reaping its produce, it is always more readily given 
to him than to,others. Tlie art is not hereditary in a family or 
peculiar to any caste. One I met with was a boatranu, another .a 
jchowkidar, and a third a weaver. Whoever learns the charm may 
practice it, but it is believed that those practice it iSost fuccoss- 
i’ully who are “ to the manner born,” that is, who have been born 
under a favorable conjunction of the planets. Every conjuror 
seems to have a separate charm, for I have found no two the safllo. 
They do not object to •repeat it merely for tlio gratification of 
'dhriosity, and they allow it to be taken down in writing. Neither 
do they appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily allowing 
the Virtue of other incautatious tliaii his own. Sometimes the 
pretended curer of snake-bites by charms profeSses a^^o to possess 
the power of expelling demons, and in other cases the cxpcllcr of 
demons disclaims being a snakc-conjnror. Dcmon-conjurors arc 
not numerous in Nattorc ; and ligcr-conjtirors who profess to cure 
tjie bite* of tigers, although scarcely heard of in that thana, aie 
more numerous in tliosc* parts of the district where there is a eon- 
•liderable space covered by jungle inhabited by wild beasts. Dis- 
Imet from these three kindg of conjurors and called by a diircront 
name is a class of gifted (guni) persons who are believed to jio.sscss 
the power of preventing the fall of hail which would destroy or injure 
the crop8,of the villages. j;'or this purpose when there is a pros¬ 
pect of a ha?l-storm, one of them goes out into the fields belong¬ 
ing to the village with a trident and a buffaloc’s horn. The 
trident is fixed in the ground and the Gifted makes a wide circuit 
around it, running naked, bfowiTlg the horn, ayd pronounqing 
incantations. It is the firm belief of the villagers that *theu 
crops arc by this means protected from hail-storms. Both men 
and women practice this business. There arc abou’t a dozen in 
Nattorc, and tbey arc provided for in the same way as the con- 


pirors. 

Some of these details may appear, and in thonffeelvca probably 
arc, unimportant, but they help to afford an insight into the 
character of the humblest classes of native society who constitute 
the great qjass of the people, aivl whose happiness and improvi^ 
ment are identic.al with the prosperity of the country; jind 
although Uicjkexhibit the proofs of » most imbecile superstition, 
yet it IS a superstition whicl^ docs not appeal todiafc its origin 
or support in vice or depravitv', but in a ehild^sli ignoianccol 
the ownmoa la\^« of natuic which, the mp«t imperfei 1 education 
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or the most limited mental cultivation would remove. These 
superstitions are neither Hindu nor Mahomedan, being equally 
repudiated by the educated portions of both classes of religionists. 
They are probably antecedent to both systems of faith and have 
been handed down from time immemorial as a local and hereditary 
religion of the cultivators of the soil, who, amid the extraordi. 
nary changes which in successive’’ ages and under successive 
laces of conquerors this country has undergone, appear always 
to have been left in the same degraded and prostrate condition in 
which they are now found. 

Having come into this district not altogether unprepared to. 
apprcciJte thC character of the natives j moving amongst them, 
conversing with them, endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
of their knowledge and to sound the depths of their igno- 
raifte; inquiring into their feelings and •wishes, their hopes 
and their fears, and frequently reflecting on all that' I have 
witnessed and heard, and all that I have now recorded, I hav^ 
not been able to avoid speculating on the fittest means of 
raising and improving their character in such a district as that to 
which the present ‘Report relates. To develope the views that 
have occurred to me, and the mode in which I would carry 
those views into effect, would require more leisure than I can 
command at this season amid the active duties of local inquiry. I 
beg, however, to be permitted now to remark that, accordinfj to Uuj 
best judgment I have been able to form, all the existing institu¬ 
tions in the district—even the highest, such as the schools of 
Hindu learning, and the lowest, such ap the Mahomedan schools 
for the formal reading of the. Koran, however remote they are at 
present from purposes of practical utility, and however'iinfamiliar 
to our minds as instruments for the pommunieation of pure and 
sound knowledge, all without exception present organizations 
which m.ay be turned to .excellent account for the gradual accom¬ 
plishment of that important pur|iosc; 'and that so to employ them 
woi\ld be the siipplest, the safest,‘the'most popular, the most econo¬ 
mical, and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to-the 
native mind which it needs on the subject of education, and for 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement without which all other means must be unavailing. 

MoousiiKVAitAi) ; 1 \V. ADAM. 

The ‘■I'ShI December 1835. J 
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S ] ■: C T ION I . 

PuodItfibS Oh THE InC^I IKV. 

• 

1 was originally l)y Lord Wnliaiii IU-ntiiit:lv’s t;o- 

vcrnment to conduct inijiuncs’into the state of native cduc.ition in 
lk‘i»<'al only, and I subscii'icntly received anthoiit) Iroiii the 
jiresent Government to extend them into tlie [novinee ol Jlehar. 
fn Hcnf»'al, the districts tfiat have l^een visited are thoKo ot 
Rajshahi, Moofshcdah.id, IJcertdiooni, and llnrdwaii, ami in lleliar, 
tlio^e of South Behar, iind Tirhoot. 

My appointment hy the Governor General in Council is dated 
’Ind January’ 1835, )daeinf»' mo under the orders of the Geiieial 
('<'iiiniit(ec, of Piihlic Instruetioy, whose instruetion« 1 reeeivei] 
d.ited 7th March. On the 8lh of Ajiril I obtained the authoiily 
of the Cosnmitteo, before proccedii^ into the interior ol llic 
country, to report the amount of information jiossi'bsiAl in exixlinf' 
juiljlieations and official documents on the subject of native cihiea. 
tioii la Bejif^al^ and such .i Rejxpt was aecordiiij'ly bubinitted to 
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the Committee on the 1st of July following, and afterwards printed 
by the order of Government. ' 

In prosecution of the further instructions of the Committee, 

I proceeded in the early part of July to the district of Rajshahi, 
and remained there till the end of October, but it was only during 
the month of August and a part of September that the season ol 
the year permitted me to pursue my investigations. During the 
remaining part of September and the month of October I prepared 
a Report on the State of Education in Rajshahi, which was 
transmitted to the General Committee in December, and sfrbso- 
quently printed by the order of Government. ^ 

Since h'aving Rajshahi I have not found leisure to make any 
other Report, and, with the exception of that district, therefore the 
present Report includes all the localities I have visited. The 
months of November and December 1885. were employed in the 
Moorshedabad district, January and February 1836 in the district 
of Roerbhoom, and March and April following in that if 
Burdwan. During the months of M.ay and June I was employed, 
by the orders of Government, on another duty in Calcutta, but was 
directed to resume my educational survey in July and August. 
These two months were devoted to the city of Moorshedabad 
which, at the time 1 visited the district of that name, had been 
reserved for future investigation. Returning to Calcutta in 
the beginning of September, I was detained there- by tlip 
other duty already referred to until tht end of January 1837, 
when I reeeived orders to proceed into Behar in prosecution of the 
inquiry into native education, and to limit my investigations to 
two districts, one situated to the south and the other to the north 
of the Gauges, as samples of the province. I was .accordingly 
occupied in this duty in the Gya district or South Behar during 
the months of February, March, and a part of April; and in the 
Tirhoot district or North Behar during the months of May .and 
June, when I returned to Calcutta to arrange the materials I had 
collected and pi-opare the present Report. 

It thus appears that I have been engaged an .aggregate period 
of about fifteen or sixteen months, in all seasons of the year, in the 
actual business of local inquiry, during which the state of native 
education in seven separate localities, or six districts«and one prin- 
cip.d city, has been investigated. 

I haye grt.at pleasure in adding that I have been enabled by 
Mr. O. W. M.alet, late Acting Joint Magistrate of the district of 
Midnapore, to communicate various details respecting the state of 
.native education in that district. That gentleman, anpreciatiii,; 
the utility of such inquiries, iu March 1830, of his own accord, 
ins'lituted an investigation into the state of education in the 
Midnapore district, and communicated the results to me, which 
will be embodied in this Report witli this general acknowledg¬ 
ment of the source from which they been derived. 
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I have still iorther pleasure in acknowledging the ready add 
obliging assistance I receivd Irom the Magistrates of the different 
districts I visited, particularly from Mr. Bury and Mr. Dirom in 
Rajshahi, Mr. W. J. H. Money in Beerbhoom, Mr. W. Tayler in 
Butdwan, and Mr. Wilkinson in Tirhoot. 

SECTION II. 

Plan of Investigation. 

Some account of the plan of investigation adopted may ho 
useful to future statistical inquirers, and it is necessary to explain 
the sources of error to which 1 deem the results still liahlo! 

The first object to which I directed ,my attention was to 
prepare the forms iu^which I desired to embody the information to 
be collcatcd; and in passing from district to district I continued to 
^improve them according as experiouco, reflectiou, or local cir. 
cumstances suggested. 

The language in which tjio forms wore prepared was Bengali, 
Hindi, or Urdu, and the character respectively'Bengali, Nagan, or 
Persian, determined in part by the prevailing language and 
character of the district where they were to bo used, and in part 
by the attainments of the class of persons in each district who 
offerod»their services to mo. In the Bengal districts Bengali was 
chiefly used, but ifl thocity of Moorshedabad I found it necessary 
to •have recourse partially to the Urdu language and Persian 
character. In South Behar I deemed it advisable to employ tlio 
Hindi language and the Nagari qliaraetcr, and in Tirhoot the 
Urdu language and the Persian character. I believe tli.at in the 
latter d\^tricts I should have experienced fewer difllculties if I had 
adopted both the Persian language and character, for those of my 
agents who were acquainted with Hindi qnly, although very steady 
and industrious, were peculiarly obtuse and unintelligent, and those 
who understood I’ersian were colTlinually diverging into the use of 
thpt language in their weekly reports of work done, although* this 
was contrary to my express injunctions. 

The forms 1 prepared frere adapted to ascertain— -Jirsl, the state 
of school-instruct|jon j and second, the state of domestic and adult 
instruction. For the former purpose a separate form was employed 
for each description of school, one for Bengali ar Hindi schools, 
■ another for Sanskrit schools, a third for Persian and Arabic schools, 
&c., each embracing with modifications the following details, viz., 
the name of the town or village in which the school was situatci^; 
the description of place employed as a school-house; the name, 
religion, {jast^, and ago of the teacher; the sources and amouflt of 
his receipts; the extent of his instructions; tlje rwniber of bis 
scholars, present and abseht; their religion and caste; the age 
at w|iich ^achdiad entered school^ his present agej the probable age 
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at which he would leave school, hnd the progress he had made in 
the course of instruction j and finally the books, if any, read in the 
school, and the works, if any, written by the teacher. To ascer¬ 
tain the state of domestic and adult instruotion, another form was 
prepared inclpding the following particulars,-viz., the number of 
himilies in each town or. village; the name, religion, caste, and 
principal occupation of the head of each family; the number of 
persons in each family, male and female, above fourteen years of 
age, the number, male and female, between fourteen and five, and 
the number, male and female, below five ; the number of families 
in each town or village giving domestic instruction to the children, . 
and the tmmbcr of chilaren in each such family receiving domestic 
instruction; the number of persons of adult age in each family who 
had received a learned education ; the nundber who, without having 
received a learned education, knew something more than mere 
reading and writing, whether Bengali or* Hindi accounts, the 
Persian or the English language, or any two or more of these; th(4 ' 
number who could merely read and write; and the number who 
could barely decipher or write their o.wn names. 

Having prepared the necessary forms, my first purpose was 
to visit every village in person and ascertain its exact condition 
by actual inspection and inquiry in direct communication with the 
inhabitants. This course I found liable to several objections. The 
sudden appearance of a European in a village often inspired terrdr, 
which it wus always difficult, and sometimes impossible, to suduc. 
The most influential or the best informed inhabitant was sometiVnes 
absent, and it required much labor to eneble others to comprehend 
the object of my visit. Under the most favourable circumstances 
the time consumed in explanations for the satisfactfbn of the 
villagers caused such delays as would have ultimately, constituted 
a serious objection to the efficiency and economy of the investi¬ 
gation. 

The first measure adopted to^facyilate and expedite the in- 
quit*/ was the eiAployment of waqifkars, or agents of intelligence 
and local experience, whom I sent before-hand into the surrounding 
villages to explain to the inhabitants the nature and objects of the 
inquiry, and thus to prepare them for my arrival. These agents were 
fttrnished with written forms which were fully ekplafned to them, 
and which they^were required in like manner to explain to those to 
whom they were sent. The effect of this arrangement was goodj 
for I often found the inhabitants fully prepared to understand my 
object and to give me the information I sought. 

Still the necessity I imposed on myself of visiting every 
vill&ge in person was a great drawback on the despatch with which 
I was desirooB o( conducting the investigation, in so far as that 
object could be attained consistently with efficiency. It next 
occorred to me that my pandit and maulavi, whom,I had hitherto 
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employed merely as assistants under my own eye, and the waqifkars,' 
who had hitherto acted only as avani-couriers,'might be sent sepa’ 
rately to different villages, or gronps of villages, with the necessary 
forms to collect the information required, while I should exercise 
a general superintendence and control over their movements and 
they should at fixed intervals report their proceedings to me. ’ This 
was accordingly done, and thus increased vigour was infused into 
the operations. 

• Up. to this point the forms I had employed wore very 
imperfect, and a useful improvement of them was suggested by 
the people themselves. I found that while some w^ro very 
careless about the correctness of the information ^ey gave me, 
others were so desirous of securing accuracy and giving me 
satisfaction, that they made out a list of every house in the 
village,«with the name of the head of each family and the number 

• #of its inmates of different ages. I took tlio hint, and thence¬ 

forth requested that such a list should be made out in all cases, 
with the addition of the caste and trade of the family and other 
details already mentioned. 'The particularity an^ minuteness of 
the forms constitute an important guard against mistake and error 
on the part of the agents employed, since the multiplication of 
details is the multiplication of the means of comparison and thereby 
qf the. means of checking oversight, culpable neglect, or inten- 

' tional misrepresentation. It would be more difficult to invent , 
sugh returns in any consistent form capable of bearing examination 
than honestly and diligently search out and record the real facts. 

These were the modes of investigation I employed in the 
district of Rajshahi, of which the results have already been reported ; 
and all that I was able to gffect from the end of July to the middle 
of September in that district was almost wholly limited to one out 
of thirteen police sub-divisions. This was not equal to my own 
wishes and expectations, and yet I felt that I had done all that 
could be reasonably expected of "me, having kept piysclf conBt,fiptly 
iir motion in the height of the rainy season in an inundated dis¬ 
trict. I immediately broi^ht to the notice of the O.encral Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction the unavoidably limited local extent 
to which th(?inquiry had been carried, and in soliciting further* 
instructions proposed that I should be authorized in like manner 
in every district I should visit to select one polieff sub-division as a 

* sample of the whole district. This limitation was approved' and 
sanctioned. 

I ne^t moved into the adjoining district of Moorshedaba*d; 
and as ra^ aJ.tention was to be con^ned to one tbana, it warf im¬ 
portant to select one that would form a fair specimen of the whole 
district. With that view, bn the recommendation of those natives 
and,£uropear« who appeared to possess the bcst^icquaintunce with 
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the interior of the district, 1 fixed upon the police sub-division ,of 
Baulatbazar for examination. The most improved mode of in¬ 
vestigation to which I had attained in Rajshahi, in respect both of 
the agents and forms employed, was applied to this thana; but 
the result disappointed me, for I found at the close of the inquiry 
that there was not a single Sanscrit or Arabic School in the Daulat- 
bazar tbana, although the existence'of such institutions in the 
district was undoubted. 

The next district I visited was that of Beerbhoam, and there 
I adoped a modification of the plan of investigation which spread 
the inquy’y ojjer a much wider surface in an equal period of time, 
and with equal security for accuracy of detail. In Rajshahi and 
Moorshedabad, with the sanction of the General Committee, I had 
limited my investigations to one thaua in ^each district; but it 
now occurred to me that, as I employed agents in that single 
thana under my own superintendence in collecting inforination% 
according to prescribed forms, this plan admitted ot simultaneous 
extension to the other thanas of the same district. Accordingly, 
having selected one thana as before for special investigation, the 
results of which would fulfil the instructions I bad received from 
the General Committee, I extended a more limited survey by 
means of separate agents over all the remaining thanas. The 
difleronco was that in the latter the inquiry was confined to the 
state of school-instruction, whereas in the selected thana it* 
embraced also the state of domestic and adult instruction. J^or 
the special and more minute investigation of the selected thana, 
four, five, and sometimes six agents wifre employed; and for the 
more limited survey of the remaining thanas, one agent each was 
found sufficient. I did not deem it necessary to refer this modifica¬ 
tion of my plans to the General Committee for their approval, 
because no part of their instructions was superseded, and the modifi¬ 
cation consisted only in the additional labour and expense which I 
imposed on myself. The result-was highly satisfactory, for it 
enabled mo to ptonounce with confidence on the state of school- 
instruction not in one thana only, but throughout all the thanas'of 
a district. This extended and comprehensive couree of investiga- 
rtion has been pursued m Beerbhoom and Burdawn, South Bcbar 
and Tirhoot. In the city of Moorshedabad the plan of investiga¬ 
tion was made ftill more comprehensive, the special and minute 
inquiry into the state both of school-instruction and domestic and 
adult instruction having been extended to all the nineteen thanas 
^iqpludcd within the city jurisdiction. 

.With the exception of four or five waqifkars whom I permitted 
to accompany^ mo from district to district, and whoso superior 
iuk'lligonce compensated in some measure for the want of local 
experience in the districts where they were strangers, I had to in¬ 
struct a separate sot of peraous la each district in a knowledge of 
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my forms of business and modes of investigation. Those whom I 
employed generally belonged to the class of oOSce-expeetants, 
numerous at every sudder station. Their objections to take 
employment were the smallness of the allowance I offered, generally 
seven and sometimes eight rupees a month; the shortness of the 
period allowed to do the work of one thana, viz., one month; 
and the severity of the labour in travelling from village to 
village, which was particularly felt in the rainy and hot seasons. 
Tli§ inducemepts I presented were the payment of half a month’s 
wages in advance; an ample supply of stationery at my expense ; 
. the promise of travelling expenses if the work was well done; 
every facility in the way of porwaunahs from the Magistrate; ami 
the assurance, if satisfaction was given, of recewing a testimonial 
of character and service which the Magistrate had sometimes the 
goodness to intimate* he would take into favourable consideration 
^ when occasion should* occur. The promise of this bit of paper, 
* The testimonial, especially when accompanied by an expression of 
the Magistrate’s good feeling towards the object, and those who 
should aid it, generally repjoved all objections. Those who 
acceded to my terms, and whose general intelligence cieated a 
lavourable impression in my mind, received copies of the tabular 
forms I employed, which they were directed to read with care and 
to copy correctly with their own hands. Every separate column 
.whs then explained to each candidate by my pandit, who, having 
pronounced him sulHcieatly instructed and qualified, brought him 
to me for examination. Generally I had occasion to confirm the 
decision of the pandit, sonjetimes to scud the candidate back for 
further instruction, and occasionally.to reject him altogether for 
stupidity *nd ignorance. Those who were finally approved always 
claimed .and received a letter of appointment specifying their 
duties and'their compensation, to which I added warning 
against making any exaction or committing any oppression on the 
humbler classes of natives and an order to report progress weekly 
according to a prescribed form. “They also received ^ a perwannah 
addressed to the darogha of the thana by the magistrate reqtiir- 
iug him to assist the waqifkars, and another froni the same 
authority addressed to zemindars, talookdars, &c., requesting similar 
assistance. The waqifkars finally received ruled forms as models 
of those in which they were expected to make their returns, ^ and 
they were then dismissed with every necessary vesbal lylmonition 
tind encouragement. During their absence a regular correspon¬ 
dence was maintained with each person; and when difficulties 
arose they^were removed by adyice or orders communicated by 
letter, or by personal supervision according to the nature of the 
case. ■^Een 4 ;he waqifkars returned/their papers were minutely 
inspected; and if such discyopancics and inconsisicncies were 
discovered as implied negligence, Another person was sent to go 
over • the • saqje ground. Wlierj the returns made appeared 
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satisfactory, a correct copy of them was made for record, of which 
1 prepared a very full abstract in English to provide against possiWe 
accident to the native returns. The payments due to the agents 
employed were made in my presence and into their own hands. 

One source of error to which the results are liable is in¬ 
separable from the nature of the investigation. I was instructed 
that the only mode in which the deMred information should be 
sought must be with the full consent and good will of the parties 
with whom I might come into communication, .and that Jthe 
employment of authoritative or compnlsory means was to be 
avoided. I was fully disposed to act up to these instructions, 
which nfere itfdeed given at my own suggestion and were dictated 
by the obvious sjllrit and intent of the inquiry. Adherence to 
them, however, made me and my agents dependent on third parties 
for the correctness of certain details ; for instance, the number of 
persons, male and female, of the teachable age in a family. . 
was, of course, not permitted to enter the houses and count the 
females or the children, and on these and similar points the state¬ 
ments of heads of families and of the headmen of villages were 
necessarily received; but in such cases there was generally a check 
against inaccuracy by the presertce of many of the villagers whose 
curiosity drew them together to listen, and who often corrected 
each other in the answers that were made. Notwithstanding 
this partial check, the discrepancy in the returns of mates an(> 
females between fourteen and five years of age, that is, the much 
less number of females than of males of that age, seems to prove 
that concealment was systematically praatised. I cannot adequate¬ 
ly account in any other way for the difference that exist in the 
returns, and which will afterwards more fully appear. 

Another source of error belongs lo the plan ot employing 
agents under me to collect information. I have already explained 
how I was induced to adopt this plan ; and I am satisfied that by 
means of it the inquiry has been 'made far more extensive in its 
Bco^e, and probably even more complete and accurate in its details, 
than if I had attempted to see every thing with my own eyes and 
do every thing with my own hands. The efficiency of such agency 
must depend on the efRoiency of the supervision to which it is 
subjected ; but although I laboured to render my superintendence 
vigilant ^nd searching, and although I believe that the returns I 
received are in general worthy of confidence as far as they go, yet 
I have no security that they are not defective. In traversing 
a district, my agents could not visit all the villages it contained, 
amounting to several thousands. This was physically impossible 
without protracting the inquiry beyond all reasonable limits. 
■ They were, biierflfore, compelled to depend either upon their personal 
knowledge, or upon the information that could be gathered from 
others as to the places possessing schools, every oue of which was 
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iavariably visited and Examined; but that in no inst^ince a village-. 
institution has been overlooked is more than I dare affirm, and in 
point of* fact I have sometimes discovered instances in which such 
institutions had at first escaped attention. I have thouo'ht it 
right to show that this source of error did exist; but I believa 
that such oversights still remaining undetected are, if any, very 
few. 


In undertaking and conducting this inquiry, a danger which 
I h'ave kept constantly in view, is lest the agents and servants 
whom I have found it necessary to employ should be guilty of 
levying exactions in my name from the villagers.* I, tilierefore, 
from the first had it fully understood by all whom I permanently 
or temporarily employed, that if I could discover any of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, in any act of oppression, violence 
of deed* or of langunge, or assumption of authority over the 
Villagers, I should instantly dismiss him from his situation. In 
consequence of this intimation, some of my servants' stipulated for 
an increase of wages beyond what they had previously demanded. 
This claim I allowed, conceiving that I had a’stronger hold upon 
them than upon others who wore not so open and candid. The 
occasions have been very few on which I have had any reason to 
believe that oppression was attempted or exercised, and on such 
^occasions the guilty paities were instantly displaced. 

The rich were more difficult to manage than the poor, some¬ 
times, for purposes of theii" own grovelling to the dust before mo; 
at other times superciliously refusing all communication and de¬ 
manding that a separate perwannah should bo addressed to them 
individufilly before they wquld give or permit their dependants to 
give any of the information required. The difficulty from the 
selfishness and self-sufl^iency of the ricK was only greater^ than 
that arising from the ejureme ignorance of the poor. Many villages 
did not contain a single persc/n aBle to write, or cvpn to count i^nd 
in^uch cases all the information bad to be collected direct From 
house to house with very little aid from the villagers themselves. 
On one occasion I experienced open and pertinacious opposition from 
a single individiial, a Government gomashta, who influenced a 
circle of villages by his authority; and when his objections were 
removed, those of the villagers also disappeared. On othq^ occasions 
‘teachers both of common schools and schools of learning, from 
some misapprehension, have concealed themselves to escape the 
dreaded inquisition. On the qther hand, I have had a messag^ 
sent to me from a village, the inhabitants of which understood 
that I did not intend to visit them* personally, requesting that I 
would not pass them by; an^ two pandits followed rAe to Calcutta 
from the Burdwan district to coxntounicate the details respecting 
tJieirwscho»l8, which when in tjie district itself I had not been 
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ible to find any trace. Generally, wherever the object of the 
inquiry has been understood, the disposition of the people has bsSn 
friendly. 

It is only the recollection of this object that will give any 
interest to the dry and minute details on which I am now about 
to enter. The object is to improve aBd extend public instruction j 
and the first step towards this object is to know, with all attainable 
accuracy, the present state of instruction in native institut^ns 
and in native society. The instructions given by the French 
Government with a series of statistical questions addressed to its • 
diplomaCic anfl consular agents furnish both a useful guide and a 
just criterion of such inquiries:—“ Le principal mSrite des ex¬ 
periences consiste dans la precision; et si I’estime attachee & un 
travail est un premier encouragement & l’ex5cuter, vous devez 
5tre persuades que le Gouvernemcnt attache'un grand prix d celui ^ 
dont vous etes charges; qu’il en connait les obstacles, les difficult 
t^s; et qu’il salt d’avance, que telle reponse en deux hgnesvous aura 
codtd souvent un mois de recherches ; ,7nais ces deux lignes seront une 
vdritS, et une ierite est un don elernel a Vhumanitc”* In the 
spirit of these views I have sought to contribute some facts illus¬ 
trative of the moral and intellectual condition of a branch of the 
human family ; and in the prosecution of this purpose, I have 
endeavoured to keep constantly present to nqy own mind, to the 
minds of my native assistants, and to the ‘■minds of all with whom 
I have eome into communication on the subject, the necessity of 
that rigid and undcviating adherence f,o accuracy of detail which 
can alone give to alleged facts’the sacred and salutary character of 
truths. 


SECTION III. 

District of'-Mibnapoub. 

Tlie information respecting this district communicated by 
Mr, Malet is contained in tables framed differently from those 
which I employed, and to prevent confusion all .the details derived 
from this source will be included in the present Section, IVfr. 
Malet states that the tables may, to the best of his belief, be 
depended on as correct, having been drawn out by the different 
darogahs when under his orders as Acting Joint Magistrate, 
■^ike those which I have mysplf prepared, they are too volu- 
mipous to be embodied entire in this Report; but the follow¬ 
ing abstract shows the nvfmber of Bengali, Oqriy^, jPersian, 


•' See Houiso’b Thooi^ de la StatUtu|UC, p. 7^. 
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and English schools found in each thana and in the whole 
• district. 


T h a n a s . 

Bengali. 

Ooriya. 

Persian. ! 

t 

English. 

1., 

Midnapore 

51 


1 

10 : 


2. 

Kasseegunge 

78 

2 

5 i 


8. 

Kulmeejole 

121 

«t « 

5 


4. 

Qurh Bettah 

41 

... 

•1 

4 

5. 

Tumlook ... 

33 

1 

4 


6. 

Muslundpore 

1 

4 

1 


7. 

Kadoryea 

• •• 

32 

1 


8. 

Sautpattee 

17 




* 9. 

Sildah 

16 




10. 

Putaspore 

4 

23 

3 


11. 

Mohespore 

. .. 

23 . 



12. 

Dynmaree 

21 

37 

• 4 


13. 

Pertabporc 

39 

7 



14. 

Snbung 

108 

19 

7 


15. 

Rymorbhandar 

, 

12 



.16. 

Sirsah , 

IS 


i 

17. 

Chutrapal *... 

• 

22 




Total ...» 

51.8 

1.82 

48 



— - ^ - - 

Th» tcjital number of .JJeiigali, Ooriya, and rersiau schools 
is thus ascertained to be 778, and the proportion of each is 
also shown. The average number of schools in each thana is 
45"7. Each school has a siilgle J/cacher attached to it, there does 
not appear to be any instance* in which two teachofs are omplpyed 
in the same school. The receipts of the teachers vary from one to 
seven or eight rupees per month, and the average of receipts by 
the whole body of teachers is Rupees 1-12-10. The total number 
of scholars is 10,1^9, of whom 9,!Sin arc Hindus, and 310 Miisal- 
mans, the average number of scholars in each school being thus 
13-02. ' . * 

' In the English school both English and Bengali are taught, 
and it is supported by voluntary contributions from the European 
and nativp gentlemen of Midnapore. The teacher receives il“ 
monthly salary of 50 rupees, and each scholar pays a mon,thly 
fee of one*rupee. The number of sdiolars is 42, of whom 31 are 
Hindus, 6 Christians, and 2 Mahomodans. ‘In one of the 
highest classes Christian books arifread, it being /»ptioual with the 
scholars to*ent^r it or not. 







1B4 SchooU in the City and dietriet of MomheOabad. 
SECTION IV. 

Number and distribution of schools in ^hh 

TBICT OF MoOBSHEDABAD) AND IN THE DISTBICT8 OF BeEB- 

BHooM, Bvrdwan, South BesaRj and Tirhoot, 

The following tables show at one idew the diflferent classes of 
institutions found to exist in each locality I have vpited, the 
total number of each class in each district, and the distribution 
of that number in the different thanas or police divisions :— 

City and district of Moorshedabad, 



Pul Hasanullah Khan. 
Rajabazar. 

Shahnagar 

Gunditala. 

Mahajantoli. 

Nengta khali 
Manullah Bazar 
Mahimapur 
Asanpura 
Raj bar i 
Kalikapur 
Kasimbazar 
Ranis war 
Berhampore. 

^ Garh Berhampore 
Akhra Ram Sahai 
Sujagunge 
Jan Mohammadpur 
Mura Qaonwar 
Daulatbazar 



The city and district of ModTshedabad contain in «11 thirty- 
seven thanas, of which nineteen belong to the mty Juris¬ 
diction and eighteen to the district. I have already nSenttoned that, 
when I first visited the district. I limited my attention to one 
thana. that of DHulatbazar, or Jb. 20 of the above table; ^d it 
was on the occasion of my second visit that I extendsd fny in^^ines 
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on the most comprehensive plan to the remaining nineteen 
tlfanas of the table embracing the whole of the city jurisdiction. 
Of these nineteen, the first ten, viz., eight on the eastern and two 
on the western side of the Bha^'rathi, are said to constitute the old 
city of Moorsbedabad, or the city properly bo called; and, in point 
of fact, several of the tbaaaa includedin the city jurisdiction are in 
every just sense Mofussil ^ thanas, containing only small and 
scattered villages and interspersed with cultivated fields, jungle, 
and morass. ,The table shows the distribution of schools to be 
very unequal. Of the twenty thanas there are four without any 
institution of education whatsoever; four others in each of which 
there is only one vernacular school; and two others ih which 
there are a Persian and an Arabic school, or a Sanscrit and a 
Persian one, but no vernacular school at all. In twenty thanas 
the total number of schools of every description is 113, averaging 
5*6 to each thana. 


District of Beerhhoom. 


T b a n a a . 

Bengali. 

% 

a 

Sanscrit. 

fl 

e8 

’S 

u 

CI4 

Arabic. 

English. 

Girls. 1 

* 


Nanglia 

30 

■ 

2 

4 




2. 

Kharbana ... 

23 


1 

4 




8. 

Deoghur ... ... 


6 






4. 

Shahana ... 

10 


1 





6. 

Sakalyapur ... 

36 

•« t 

3 

4 




6. 

XJparbanda 

2 







7. 

Barton 

. 29 


1 

8 

2 



8. 

Aftalpur* 

37 


2 

2 




9. 

Nalahati 

10 


1 

1 




10. 

Siuri 

27 


W 

12 

... 

1 

1 

u. 

Bbaratpur ... . . 

•34 


7 

11 




12. 

Mayureihwar 

93 

U 

... 

6 

L 



13. 

Ketugram ... 

21 


15 

7 




14.' 

Kasba 

34 


6 

6 


1 


16. 

Labhpur 

27 


■■ 





16. 

Krishnanagar 

22 







17. 

• 

Dauigram , ••• 

7 








Total ... 

407 

6 

56 

71 

2 

2 

1 








1 



The Beerbhoom district was the first to which the compre¬ 
hensive plan of investigation wqs applied, and the total numb^i^ 
of schools of every description in the district is 544, averaging 
32 to eacjji thana. There are three' thanas in which vernacular 
schools only are found without any institutions* of Hindu or 
Mahomedan learning; and in {those three thanas the number 
evep, of #fer^cular schools istconsidtjrably less than in the 
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majority of the remaining thanas, where schools of learning, 
in greater or less number, are ascertained to exist. 

District of Burdwan. 


Thanas. 

Bengali. 

Sanscrit. 


Formal 

Arabic. 

Learned 

Arabic, 

English. 

Girls. 

1 

1. 

Culnac ...1 


73 

87 

6 


1 

1 

1 


2. 

Purbosthal 


33 

18 

3 






3. 

Gangnriya 


16 

7 

1 

... 

1 




4. 

Bay ana ... 


72 

14 

10 

2 





6. 

SeUmabad 


66 

8 

2 

t 





e. 

Indas ... 


43 

e 

8 


3 




7. 

Mantreshwar 


43 

e 

9 






8 . 

Balkrishna 


26 

25 

12 






9. 

Potna 

• •t 

53 

12 

9 






10. 

Cutwa 


31 

13 


... 


... 

1 


11. 

Burdwan ... 


37 

2 

i'o 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

12. 

Mangalkot 


46 

10 

4 






13. 

Ausgram ... 


91 

32 

19 







Total 


629 

190 

93 

3 

8 

3 

4 

1 


These thirteen thanas include the 'whole of the district 
which contains in all 931 schools of every class, averaging to 
each thana 71-6. There is no thana Without both vernacular 
schools and schools of Hindu learning, and the number of each 
is greater than in any of the other districts I have visited. 

District of South Behar, 


c »• 

Thanas. 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Peruan. 

Arabic. 

English. 

1. Jehanabad ... 

62 

2 

33 

6 


2. Sheherghati }.. 

13 

... 

29 



8. Daudnagar 

10 

7 

23 



4. Aurungabad 

7 

3 

23 


- 

6. Arwal 

17 

1 

16 

1 


"8^ Nabinagar 

13 

...c 


^ A 


7. Behar 

12 

1 

87 

2 


8. Nhwabada 

41 

y 4 

26 



9.‘ Sahebgnnge ^ . . 

121 

9 


4" 

1 

Total 

286 


279 

12 

1 

o 

O 

jP. 


-^ 

- W -- 
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The total number of schools in the district is 605, avera^inig 
to each thana 67*2. The increase of Persian schools, nearly 
equalling the number of Hindi schools and accompanied by an 
increased number of schools of Arabic learning, is the fact which 
most arrests attention in this when compared with the preceding 
tables. 


District of Tirhoot. 


T h a n a a . 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

PersiaiJ 

*Arabio. 

1 . 

Bha^fara 

• 

• 6 

7 

1 


'2. 

Bahera 

• •• 

3 

3 

4 


3. 

Mozafferpur 

... 

6 

... 

67 

1 

4. 

Kurnaul 


4 

2 

7 


6 . 

6 . 

l/alguDga 

Madhaipur 


7 

4* 


27 

* 1. 


7. 

Supanl 


5 

7 

6 


8 . 

Jala 


1 

2 

2 


9. 

Khnnjauli 


3 

3 

1 


10 . 

Hajipur 


10 

3 

16 


11 . 

MoJ^ua 

... 

1 

5 

22 


•12. 

Kagarbasi 


8 

2 

3 


13. 

Dalsingh Serai 


• 7 

... 

14 

3 

14. 

* Darbhacga 


14 

7 

45 

15. 

Katra 


2 

2 

9 


16. 

Kiga 

... 


13 

9 



• Total 

... 

80 

56 

234 

4 


The total number of schools in the district is 874, averaging 
to each thana 23‘8. The .very small number of Hindi schools 
and the large proportion of Sanscrit and Persian schools deserve 
attention. There are two thanas in each of which there is bnly 
one vernacular school, and a third in which not even one is to be 
found. It will be seen also that the last-mentioned thana is the 
one in which there is the largest number of Sanscrit schools. . 

SECTION V. 

Bengali and Hindi Schools. 

» 

The preceding general view of the number and classes of 
native institutions of education will serve for th^ purpose of 
comparison; comparison of c«e district with another, and of the 
different divisions of the same (^strict. But tp understand the 
state of native^nstruction, a mor* minute consideration of each 
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class is required; and for that purpose I begin with the vernaoular 
schools, because they are upon the whole the most numerous, and 
because they most directly and most powerfulljr influence the 
character of the people. T?o prevent the repetition of remarks 
and Btatements of general applicationj J eball assume that the 
readers of this report are acquainted with the two reports by 
which it has been preceded. 

City and district of Moorskedabad. 

In ^0 tbanas of this city and district there are 67 vernacular * 
schools, of which 62 are Bengali and 6 Hindi. The latter are 
an effect of the residence of natives of the Western Provinces 
in the city. Some of these settle only for temporary purposes 
of service and trade, and do not bring their families with them. 
Another class consists of those who settle permanently, aro 
surrounded by their friends and relatives, and generally engage 
in the business of shop-keepers, money-lenders, or cloth-merchants, 
retaining the Hindi language and for the most part the customs 
and practices of Western Hindus. It is these permanent settlers 
that have established Hindi schools for the instruction of their 
children. 

There are eleven villages, mohallas, or bazars, containing 
each two vernacular schools, or twenty-two in all, of which 
twenty are Bengali and two Hindi. The remaining forty-five 
are found each in a different village or mohalla. 

The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools, 
and their average age isu,44-3 years. The following list exhibits 
the different castes of the Hindu teachers and the number of 
each caste;— 


Kayastha ... 39 ' Suvarnabanik ... 1 

‘Brahman ... 14 Kshetriya ... 1 

Aguri ... ... 3 Chhatri ... 1 

Sunri ... ... 2 Sadgop ... 1 

Kaivarta ... 2 Chandal . ... 1 

Vaidya ... ... 1 


Besides these, there is one Bengali school taught by a MusalJ 
man. To teach reading, writing, and accounts is considered the 
-proper duty of the Kayastha or writer-caste, and a Brahman, a 
Vaidya, or a Kshetriya, is supposed to degrade himself by 
engaging in^ such a,n occup'ation; while, on the other hand, 
any of the castes inferior to the^ Kayastha acquire by the 
same means increased respect.! Parents of good caste do not 
hesitate to sena their qhildreni-o schools conducted by- teachers of 
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an inferior caste and even of a different religion. For instance, 
tlie Musalman teacher above-mentioned has Hindus of good caste 
among his scholars, and this is equally true of the Chandal and 
other low-caste teachers enumerated. 

Of these teachers there are five who give their instructions 
gratuitously, of whom two are family-priests, one is a weaver, and 
another a retail-dealer. One of the priests, although he receives 
no fixed payment either in the form of monthly wages from the 
pafents, or in’ the form of fees for each scholar, accepts at the period 
of the great annual festival, or Durga Puja, a present consisting 
of uncooked rice, pulse, salt, oil, vegetables, wood, * cooking uten¬ 
sils, &c.; and the weaver, although he does not exact any fees 
from his scholars, receives what they ofier him. His school was 
opened only about a .month before I visited the district, and he 
had received within that time ten pice from the different scholars 
*lo aid him in bearing incidental expenses. By day he works as 
a weaver for his livelihood, and teaches in the evening. There are 
also many cases in which paid teacher instructs a greater or less 
number of their scholars gratuitously. It gives me* great pleasure 
to mention these instances of unostentatious benevolence in the 
humblest ranks of native society. They prove both the rnerit 
attached to the communication of knowledge, and the readiness 
to receive instruction on the part of many who can offer no com- 
’peusadon for it. * A people amongst whom such disposition are 
found presents both good materials to work upon and good instru¬ 
ments to work with. 


The majority of teachers are remunerated for their ser-yces in 
various ways. Some receive monthly wages which are generally 
paid by “bno person, others* monthly fees from each scholar varying 
from one to eight annas; and others, with or without wages or 
fees, receive perquisites of ^various kinds, consisting of uncookm 
food {skidAa) in quantity and vaJue at the option of the giver,, sub¬ 
sistence-money {hhoraU), generally amounting \o two or ’three 
anhas a month from each scholar, or to two or three rupees a month 
from the whole, weekly presents for making Saturday a holiday 
vuryiDg froni on6 picG to four pic0 u tnouth, froiu Gach. scliolur^ or • 
presents at the Durga Puja (parvani) either in money or clothes 
varying from eight annas to four or five rupees pej annum from the 
whole body of scholars. The following enumeration shows the 
Various modes of remuneration adopted, and the amount of month¬ 
ly receipts by all the teachers of Bengali and Hindi schools . 

Ks. As. P. 


2 Teachers receive monthly wages only 
10 „ „ b.. fees only 

1 „ „ perquisite only 

•>» •’ » ^rquisites 


... , 10 16 0 

?.. 39 4 6 

,.. 030 

... 87 3 3 
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Sc. 

^ ,f/ !' /ii'.st iiHilt. 







lls. As. 

I*. 

1 

Teacher 

receive 

* .oKi'il fowl ... 

5 11 

6 

5 



uliMstcnce- 






- 

38 3 

0 

1 

ft 


r.'i' .i;id woekh pre-cut-^ .. 

2 U 

0 

4 

tt 

}> 

ilO!. audnnnu.il jiiesriit-: 

20 3 

0 

1 

t) 

tt 

fees, uncooked food, and 






subsistence-money 

4 11 

0 

5 

ft 

it 

fees, uncooked food, and 


• ) 




weekly presents 

24 h 

3 

2 

* >9 ( 

it 

fees, uncooked food, and 






annual presents 

5 11 

3 

5 

it 

a 

fees, subsistence-money. 






and annual presents 

23 9 

9 

3 

ti 

a 

fees, weekly presents. 

o 





and annual presents ... 

13 3 

9 

2 

it 

tt 

fees, uncooked food. 






weekly presents, and 





• 

subsistence-tnoney 

14 4 

3 

1 

it 

a 

fees, uncooked food, 






weekly presents, and 






annual presents 

0 15 

0 

1 

it 

tt 

fees, uncooked food. 






annual presents, and • 






suhslatence-money 

5 9 



It thus appears that 62 teachers receive in all rupees 297-6-9, 
which averages to each teacher rupees 4-12-9 per mouth. 

The school-house is sometimes built at the expense of 
the teacher, sometimes at the expetfse of some ccmpSiratively 
wealthy person whose son attends school j sometimes by general 
subscription, the teacher contributing a little, the parents a 
little, the scholars aiding by their labour, and some bene¬ 
volent person granting a donation of land, of money, or of 
materials. In a majority of instances there is no school-house, 
in which case the house of the teacher, a family or village temple, 

' an out-house of one of the parents, the hut assigned for the 
entertainment of travellers, the corner of a shop, the portico of a 
mosque, or the shade of a tree, is employed for that purpose. 

In 67 schools the total number of scholars is 1,080, giving to^ 
^each school an average of 161. The average present age of 1,080 
scholars, that is, their average age at the time when the different 
schools were visited, was lOJ years. The average age of 778 
■ scholars at the time when they entered school wao 6<03 years, 
and their average age at the time when they would probably leave 
school was estimated to be 16-5 ^ ears. It would appear from this 
that they generally pass about tvu years at school. ’ 



50 castes among 1,000 Vernacular logs, the lowgr ones cropping up. 101 


The total number of Hindu scholars is 998, of whom 18 were 
absent at the time the schools were visited j and the total number of 
Musalman scholars is 8iJ, of whom 4 were absent. The following 
is an enumeration of the castes of the Hindu scholars and of the 
number belonging to each :— 


Brahman 


181 

Kansyabanik 

• • » * 

7 

Kayastha 

• • • 

129 

Tili 

• • • 

6 

Kaivarta. 

• • f 

96 

Aguri 

* * . 

5 

Suvarnabanik 

• • • 

62 

Luniar 

• » • 

5 

Gandhabanik 

• « • 

59 

Halwaikar 

• • • 

4 

Tanti 

• • • 

56 

Barayi 

» . • 

4 

Sunri 

• • • 

39 

Mali 

• • « 

4 

Teli 

• •• 

86 

Daibajna 

• • • 

4 

Mayrh 

• •• 

29 

Chandal 

• • 

4 

Kshetriya 

• •• 

26 

Gaurbanik 


3 

Kurmi 

• • • 

24 

Kandu 

• •• 

3 

Vaishnava 

» • « 

24 

Kalawar 

• 4. 

3 

Tamli 

• • • 

.22 

Kayali 

t4 4 

3 

Goala 

• • • 

19 

Sadgop 

• « * 

2 

Mala 

• • • 

16 

Kahar 

4 • • 

2 

Napit 

• • « 

15 

Jalia 

. . . 

2 

Vaidya 

• * • 

14 

Lahari 

a* « 

2 

Sular 

• • • 

13 

Bagdhi 

... 

2 

Osawal 

• • • 

12 

Vaisya 

... 

1 

'Swaruakar 

• • • 

11 

Kalu 

44. 

1 

Yugi 

..f 

10 , 

Paahi 

... 

1 

Cbbatri 

• « # 

9 

• Gareii 

... 

1 

Kamdt 

• « • 

9 

Dhoba 

» • * 

1 

Kumar ^ 


8 

Kairi 

... 

1 

llajput 

• • • 

7 1 

Muchi 

... 

1 


This enumeration sho'ft's in^ what classes of Hindu socjety 
vernacular instruction is chiefly found, and in what classes it becotnes 
increasingly deficient. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the latter, as compared with the former, are losing ground. 
The fact is quite the reverse: they are gaining ground, and are 
almost imperceptibly acquiring a sense of the value even of thathum- 
ble instruction vibich is within their reach, but from which, by the 
customs of society, they were formerly almost vfholly debarred. 
The time is not distant when it would have been considered con¬ 
trary to all the maxims of Hindu civilization that individuals of 
the Mala, fihandal, Kahar, Jali», Lahari, Bagdhi, Bhoha, and 
Muchi castes should learn to read, wijite, and keep accounts; and 
if some aged ond venerable brahman who has passed his life re¬ 
moved from European contamination were told "that these low 
castes are now raising their aspira^ons so high, he would deplore 
it as one of'the^any pioofs of the gross ar.d increasing degeneracy 
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of fche age. The encroachment of these castes on the outskirts 
of learning is a spontaneous movement in native society, the 
effect of a strong foreign rule unshackled by native usages and 
prejudices, and protecting all in the enjoyment of equal rights. 

It has been mentioned in former reports that there are four 
stages in a course of vernacular instruction; but there is this 
difference between Bengali and Hindi schools, that whereas in the 
second and third stages of the former the palm-leaf and plantain- 
leaf are generally used, in the same stages of the latter a wooc^en- 
board and brazen plate are employed as the materials on which 
lessons , in Ayi'iting and accounts are given. Two modes are 
adopted of writing on the brazen plate,— -first, by dissolving chalk 
in water to a consistence that permits the scholar to rub it on the 
plate where it dries and receives the impression of a hard pin or 
reed-pen; and second, by writing on the,.plate with chalk-ink. 
The former is the mode chiefly employed in writing on the board, ■ 
and mud is sometimes substituted for moistened chalk. The 
following statement exhibits the distribution of the total number 
of scholars into the four stages of irtstruction • 


(a) 


Scholars who write on the ground 


(‘•) 

(d) 

It thus 


{ 

{ 


525 ■) 
35 J 


71 

560 


on the palm-leaf 
„ ,, on the wooden-board 

„ „ on the plaintain-leaf 

,, „ on the brazen plate ‘ .. 

„ „ on paper 

appears that nearly the whale number 
employed in the second and" fourth stages, the former embracing 
tha commencement, and the latter the completion, of instruction in 
accounts. 


12 . 
487 
of scholars is 


Limited-as is the utmost scope of vernacular instruction, there 
are several gradations in the attainments of the teaehers and in the 
instructions which they bestow. .Thps in 4 Hindi schools com¬ 
mercial accountfe only, in 14 Bengali schools agricultural accounts 
only, and in 10 Bengali schools both commercial and agricultural 
accounts are taught. In 3 schools of which one is Hindi and two 
are Bengali, written works chiefly in the vernacular language are 
taught in addition to commercial accounts; And in 30 Bengali 
schools those w^rks are taught in addition both to commercial and 
agricultural accounts. 

In the only Hindi school in which vernacular works are used, 
.those works aie the Dan Lila and Dadhi Lila, both describing the 
boyish amusements of Krishna, the former his boating pleasures on 
the*' Jumna in the neighbourhood of Brindavan, and the latter the 
t^cks he played the milkmen of that place with his'yohthful com¬ 
panions. In only one Bengali sehool'the Guru Bandana was found 
in use, a doggefel composition containing an expression of the 
respect and devotion 4u,e from the scholar to hr tehcher.‘ The 
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arithmetical rules of Sub/iankar were employed in 32 schools. TJie 
Lruru nakshina, another doggerel composition which is sung by the 
elder boys of a school from house to house to elicit donations for 
their master, was taught in three schools. In addition to these 
vernacular works, a small portion of the Sanscrit vocabulary of 
Amara Stngh was found to be in use in one Bengali school ; in 
anc^her a work called Saida Snbanta, containing the rules of Sanscrit 
orthography, the permutations. of letters in combination, and 
examples of tlje declension of nouns; and in 14 schools the San¬ 
scrit verses of Ckanakya, containing the praises of learning and 
.precepts of morality, were read or committed to memory.' All the 
preceding works, both vernacular and Sanscrit, werc»taught either 
from manuscripts or memoriter ; but in five schools the SAMu BorlA 
was employed, a modern compilation in print, containing Subhankar, 
vhanakya, and Guru DaksAina, One teacher I found in possession 
oi the following worksMn manuscript, which he professed to employ 
tor the instruction of his scholars; viz., the arithmetic of Ugra 
Jialaram, consisting of practical and imaginary examples which are 
worked; the modes of epistolary address by the same author ; 
Snbhankar ; Saraswati Bandana ; and Aradhan 'Das’s-Man Bkanjan 
or Anger Removed, and Kalanka Bkanjan or Disgrace Removed, 
both relating to the loves of Radha and Krishna." In addition to 
the preceding, which were all in Bengali, he had also in Sanscrit 
the verses of Ckanakya and the conjugation of the substantive 
verb bku. Another teacher had the following printed works, 
viz,,’ Eitopadesk, a Soramporo school-book; the School book 
Society’s Nitikalka or Moi;al Instructions, 1st Part, 3rd Edition, 
1818; the same Society’s Instructions for modelling and conduct- 
ing Schools, 1819; Do.’s Geogi-aphy, Chapter III. Introduction 
to Asia, 1,819 ; Jyotis Bibaran, a Serampore school-book on astro- 
noniy; the seven first numbers of the -Serampore Digdarsan or 
India Youth’s Magazine ; and a Serampore missionary tract called 
Nitivakya. This person was formerly in the employment of a 
European gentleman who supported a Bengali schqpl subsequently 
discontinued, and the books remaining in tlic teacher’s hands*arc 
preserved as curiosities, or as heir-looms to be admired; not used. 


District of Beerbkoom, 

. The seventeen thanas enumerated in Section IV. comprise the 
whole of this district and contain 412 vernacular schools, of which 
407 are Bengali and .5 are reckone.d as Hindi schools, but in fact 
Hindi is exclusively taught in one only, and in the remaining four 
both Bengaji apd Hindi are taught. ‘In one school the Hindi lan¬ 
guage is written in the Bengaji as well as in the Nagaf’i characters. 
Hindi instruction, even to this limited extent, is in demand only in 
one thpna, tibat^f Deoghur, which./, is the ,most north-westerly of 
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the police divisioaa, and adjoiaa the districts of Bhaaffolpoor and 
Mongbyr, where Hindi prevails. • 

There are eight villages that contain each three vernacular 
schools, fifteen that contain each two, and three hundred and 
fifty-eight containing each one. 

The number of teachers is 412, of whom one is a Christian, 
four are Musalmans, and the remainder are Hindus. The average 
age of all the teachers is 38'3 years. The following list es.bibits 
the castes of the Hindu teachers and the number of each 


Kayastha 

... 256 

Yugi 


2 

Brahman" 

... 86 

Tanti 


2 

Sadgop 

... 12 

Kalu 


2 

Vaishnava 

8 

Sunri 


2 

Gandhabanik 

5 

Swarauakav 


1 

Suvarnabanik 

5 

B.ajput 


■ 1 

Bhatta 

4 

Napit 


1 

Kaivarta 

4 

Barayi 


1 

Mayra 

4 

Chhatri 


1 

Goala 

3 

Dhoba 


1 

Vaidya 

2 

Mala 


1 

Aguri 

2 

Chandal 


1 


The Kalu, Sunriy Bhoha, Mala, and Chandal, castes are of those 
. that were generally deemed to be excluded from the benefits of 
instruction in letters ; but the above enumeration shows that some 
individuals of those castes have even become instructors of others. 
The Christian teacher mentioned above ta employed in teaching a« 
Missionary school. 

There are not fewer than eleven teachers who instruct 
their scholars gi'atuitously, and of these there are not less 
than four in one thana, that of Sakalyapur. The scholars 
of one are poor, and he is contente.d to teach them without 
pay, receiving his subsistence from, the other members^ of his 
famfiy. Another is the head-man of the village, and from 
motives of benevolence or piety he instructs the children who 
please to attend him. A third is a respectable inhabitant of the 
' village in which he resides, who employs his declining age in the 
gratuitous instruction of the young, having a farm by which he 
supports himselfi and family. Five other support themselves and 
families by farming, of whom one is a paralytic. The paid 
teachers are remunerated as follows 


2. teachers receive m 

lonthly wages only 

71 



,, fees only .., 

1 


receives 

„ perquisites only 

2 

» 

rectyve 

,, wdges and perquisites... 

325 

i} 

>9 

„ fe<fe and .perquisites 


^Bs. As. P. 
'940 
.167 7 0 

0 10 0 
4 8 0 

lyl25 7 9 
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It thus appears that 401 teachers receiVe in all rupees 1,297-4-9, 
ifveraffiug to each rupees 3-8-9 per month. At the time I visited 
this district I had not adopted the practice of noting the differ¬ 
ent sorts of perquisites received by teachers, every thing coming 
under that denomination being recorded in one sum. 

Regarding the school-houses of this district, I shall transcribe 
only a few of my notes which appear to contain any thing pecu¬ 
liar or characteristic. In one village the school-house was built 
bx the teacher at a cost in money of rupees 1-4, with the aid of 
his pupils who brought materials from the jungle. In another 
the school-house was built by the scholars at a cost of rupees 1-8, 
in addition to their own labour. The house is thatched, and the 
walls consist of branches and leaves of the palm and sal trees 
interlaced. In a third the scholars assembled in the village place 
of worship, and they were engaged in building a school-house with 
, thatched roof, beams’ and rafters, and mud-walls, which was ex¬ 
pected to cost in all about rupees ten, besides their labour. 
Several school-houses are noted as having been built by subscrip¬ 
tion amongst the parents^ Baithak-khanas, kachahris, store¬ 
houses, verandas, shops, and temples, are used here as elsewhere. 
The temples consecrated to Yama, the Judge of the Departed, 
the Minos of Hinduism, I have found frequently used as school- 
houses in this district in consequence of the extent to which the 
worship of that deity under the title of Dharmaraj prevails. 

r, ‘ 

> In 412 schools the total number of scholars is 6,383, giving 
to each school an average of 15*14, and the average age of 
the whole number at the time ^hen the different schools were 
visited vjas 10 06 years. The age of entering and the probable 
age of ^leaving school were not ascertained in this district. 

Of the whole number of scholars, 3 are Dhangars, a tribe of 
Coles; 3 are Sonthals, another forest'*tribe; 20 are Christians, 
the children of native con’vert% taught in a Miss^nary school; and 
232 "are Musalmans. All the rest, amounting to 6,12^, are 
Hindus, and the number of each Hindu caste is exhibited in the 
following list 


Brahman 

... 1,S63 

Goala 

... 560 

Oandhabanik 

... 529 

Kayastha 

... 487 

Sadgop 

... 290 

Kalu 

... 258 

Majfra 

... 248 

Tan|i , 

... 196 

Suvarnabanik 

... 184 

Sunri 

... ’ 164 

Vaishnava 

... 16i 


Tamli 

... 12-7 

Kamar 

... 109 

Kaivarta 

89 

Nap it 

... 79 

Vaidya 

... 71 

Rajput 

68 

Barayi 

62 

Swarnakar 

56 

Kshatriya 

32 

Sutar 

30 

Kumar ' 

... 43 









Canten of ^ 

//n (.ropfmij up 

• 

Teli 

... 38 

Kunni 

... 

7 

Tili 

... 85 

liahari 

. . . 

5 

Agnri 

... 28 

Mali 

... 

4 

Dhoba 

... 28 

Bahila 

*<• 

4 

Chhatri 

... 24 

Muchi 


3 

Panra 

23 

Bhnmiya 

... 

2 

Dom 

... 23 

Dhaqnk 


2 

Daivajaa 

... 17 

Konra 

... 

2 

Keot 

... 15 

Ganrar 


2 

Bagdhi 

... 14 

Matiya 


2 

Bait! 

... 13 

Agradani 

. < * 

1 

Hari* t 

... 13 

Magadha 


1 

Mai 

... 12 

Sanyasi 

... 

1 

Vaishya 

... 11 

Halwaikar 

... 

1 

Sankhabanik 

9 

Baiiri 

. . , 

1 

Kansyabanik 

9 

Dulia 

... 

•1 

Bhatta 

9 

Jalia 


1 

Yugi 

9 

Byadha 

. . . 

1 

Net 

... s 

Chandal 

. . 

1 

Sarak 

' ... 7 / 




This is the first 

district in which my arrangements 

enabled 


me to obtain a complete view of the amount, and distribution ol 
vernacular instruction, with a confidence neai’ly approaching to 
certainty that no important omission had been made. From the 
number of scholars of the brahman caste, wo may infer not only 
the large number of brahman families in the district, but also, 
in some measure, the extent to which they have engaged in the 
worldly employments prohibited to their caste. Another cir¬ 
cumstance worthy of notice is the comparatively largo num¬ 
ber of scholars of the Kalu and Sunrii castes, which 
only on religious grounds excluded from association with brah¬ 
mans, but, according to former custom and usage, were gener¬ 
ally deemed un^^^thy of participating in the advantages of 
literary instruction even in the humblest forms. The appear¬ 
ance also of the Dorn, Keot, Ilari, and other low castes in 
the list of scholars, although in less numbers, affords addi¬ 
tional and still stronger illustrations of the increasing desire 
for instruction and of the unforced efforts to obtain it; for those 
castes are the lowest of the low, and were formerly as undesirous of 
instruction in lettels as they were deemed unworthy of it. In the 
only Missionary school of this class in the district there are only 
two Hindu scholars, one of the Dom and the other of the Ilari 
caste, from which it will be seen that all the other scholars of low 
caste are found in schools of exclusively native origin and entirely 
under native management. ' 

In the Hindi schools of this district'the wooden board is used, 
but not the brazen plate to write upon ; and in the Bergalj schools. 
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besides the plantain-leaf, the leaf of the sdl tree is used in the 
third stage of instruction. The following is the distribution of 
the scholars into the four established grades :_. 


Scholars who write on the ground 

{ on the palm-leaf 
on the wooden board 

{ on the plantain-leaf... 
on the s4l-Ieaf 


\ on the s^l-Ieaf 
on paper ... 


... 872 

2,044 


The former remark applies here also, that nearly all the scho¬ 
lars are in the second and fourth stages of instruction. 

In one school Christian instruction is communicated, in 35 
schools commercial accounts only, in 47 schools agricultural 
accounts only, and tn 316 schools both commercial and agricultural 
» are taught. In one school commercial accounts and written works, 
and in 12 schools both commercial and agricultural accounts with 
written works are taught. 

Subhankar was found iit use in eight schools, and in one school 
a Bengali translation from Sanscrit called the Nalaka of Ja^adeva 
or Gila Govinda relating to the amours of Radha and Krishna. In 
one school two works were employed as school books called Ashta 
Dhatu and Ashta Sabdi, containing, respectively, the conjugation of 
eight Sanscrit vetbs and the declension of eight Sanscrit nouns: 
and in four schools the verses of Chanahja were taught; in one 
with, and in three without, a Bengali translation. 


District of BiirJwan. 


The Aiirteen thanas of this district contain in all 629 Bengali 
schools, of which seven are found in One village, six in another, and 
five in a third. Nino villages contain three each ; fifty-nine two 
each y and four hundred and sficty-six one each. ^ 

The number of teachers is 639, being ten in excess of the 
number of schools. Niue Missionary schools and' one supported 
by the Rajah of Burdwan are conducted each by two teachers. Six 
'hundred and sixteen common village schools and four Missionary 
schools are taught by the same number of teachers. The average 
age oP all the teachers is 39'05 years. Three *of the teachers are 
Cttrf^ians, nine are Musalmaiis, and six hundred and twenty-seven 
are Hindus. The following are the castes of the Hindu teachers 


and the number of each 


Kavastjia 

... 369 .Vaishnava 

... 13 

Bran man 

... 107 Teli 

... 10 

Sadgop 

... ’ 50, Bhatta 

... 9 

Agivi 

... 30 Gandhabanik 

■ 6 
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Kaivarta 


5 

Vaidya 

• • • 

J 

Chandal 


4' 

Yugi 


1 

Kumar 


8 

Barayi 

• • • 

1 

Napit 


8 

Kamar 

• • • 

1 

Suvarnabanik 


2 

Mayra 

• • • 

1 

Gdala 


2 

Dhoba 

• • • 

1 

Bagd’ni 


2 

Rajput 

• • • 

1 

Naga 


1 

Kalu 


1 

Tanti 


1 

Sunri 


1 

Daivajna 

In this list the 

Suurl, 

1 

Kalti, 

Dhoba, Baffdhi, 

and 

Chatidal, 


castes ar^ tho^e which the long' established usages of the country 
would have either discouraged or altogether excluded from a 
knowledge of letters. Two of the teachers are lepers. 

In this district I ascertained that there were four teachers who 
taught gratuitously, of whom one was a Musalmau and three 
Hindus, and of the latter one was a Chandal. 

The paid teachers are thus sub-divided according to the nature 
and amount of the remuneration which they receive :— 



, 



Bs. 

As. 

P. 

26 

receive monthly wages only ... ,,, 

126 

0 

0 

68 

jj 

»9 

fees only .. ... 

136 

1 

9 

2 

>9 


wages and uncooked victuals 

10 

8 

0 

384 

>9 

» 

fees and uncooked victuals 

1,049 

0 

6 

8 


5 > 

fees and weekly presents ... 

35 

11 

0 

12 

>> 

>1 

fees and annual presents 

« 49 

9 

0 

S3 

»» 


fees, uncooked victuals, -and 







weekly presents 

261 

14 

0 

67 


„ 

fees, uncooked victuals, and 







annual presents 

217 

8 

6 

1 

receives monthly fees, weekly presents, and 







annual presents 

4 

1 

9 

34 

receive monthly fees, uncooked victuals, weekly 







presents, and annual pcesents .. 

186 

o- 

0 


Thus 635 teachers receive in all rupees 2,076-5-9, which 
averages to each teacher jier month rupees 3-4-8. Many of the 
teachers, who do not acquire sufficient for their livelihood by teach¬ 
ing, eke out their income by engaging in farming, in money-lend- 
jug,_ in retail-trade, in weaving, in worldly service, in temple- 
service, &c.; and all of them have occasional presents 
fyora the scholars during the progress of their education, and oven 
after they have left school, which cannot be ascertained or estimated. 
The teachers of the Missionary schools and of the school supported 
by the Rajah of Burdwan are paid, but not by the parents of^the 
scholars. In the Missionary schools the pupils, besides receiving 
gratuitous instruction, are also furnished with paper, pens, ink, 
leaves, and books. ^ In the school of”the Rajah of Burdwah similar 
'materials are supplied, together >with a daily payment,of the one- 
sixteenth part of an anna (five gundas of cowries, i. e., 20 cowries 
or I dart) to each scholar for refreshments. Three of the Hindu 
scholars are wholly* fed at the expense of the Rajafe for a period 
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of four years, after which they may continue to prosecute their 
studies as long as they ple^e, hut without that indulgence. In 
schools under Missionary superintendence one rupee 
per month is allowed for the hire of a boat to bring some of the 
scholars over a stream and to convey them back. 

The remarks respecting the school-houses in the district of 
Becrbhoom are generally ap]5licable to those of Burdwan, except 
that in the latter I have met with more numerous instances in 
wbwh schooBhouses have bean built by general subscription 
amongst the parents of the scholars. 

In 629 schools conducted by 639 teachers the total number 
of scholars IS 13,190, giving to each school an averau-e of 20-9 
scholars. The average age of the whole number at the time when 
the different schools were visited was 9-9 years, the average a^ro 
it the time when tlfey entered school was 5-7 years, an'd the 
werage age at the time when they would probably leave school 
[vas estimated to be 16-6 years. The average period passed at 
school would thus appear to be about eleven years. 

Of the whole number o'f scholars 13 al-e Christians 709 
Vlusalmans, and 12,408 Hindus. The following enumeration ex- 
iibits the castes of the Hindu scholars and the number of each - 


Brahman 


3,129 

Chandal 


01 

35 

Kyastha 


1,846 

Chhatri 


Sadgop 

. . * 

1,254 

Kansyabamk 


34 

’ Aguri 


7H7 

Daivajna 


33 

Gandhabaiiik 

. . 

606 

Barayi 


32 

Teli 

. • . 

371 

Jalia 


28 

Odalii 

, , , 

311 

Sankhahanik 


27 

Maijra 


281 

Mali 


26 

Kamar 


*262 

Dhoba 


24 

Suvarnahanik 


261 

Raiput, 


21 

Tanti 


• 249 

Baiti 


16 

Tamil 


i*42’ 

Muchi 


10 

Kaivarta 


223 

Bhatta 


11* 

Kalu 


207 

Hari 


11 

Till 


200 

Agradaui 


8' 

Napit 


192 

Kurmi 


8 

Vaishnava 


189 

Tior 


4 

Su^i 

J^Snatriya 


188 

161 

Kunyar 

Lahari 

... 

3 

3 

O 

Bagdhi 


138 

Garar 


Yngi . 


131 , 

Kahar 


2 

Vaidya 


125 

Mai 


2 

Sutar* 


108 

Kandu 


1 

Kumar 


.95 

Matiya 

Tashi 

P' 

1 

Swarnakar 


81 


1 

Worn • 


01 
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Compared with the preceding districts there is a much larg;er 
number of scholars, and all the castes, both high and low, partake 
of the increase. There are some low castes also which here appear 
for the first time as the Tior, Garar, and Mai castes. The number 
of scholars of low caste is so considerable that, without explanation, 
it might be supposed that they were chiefly found in the Mission¬ 
ary schools which are more numerous in this district than in any 
other I have visited, and which, of course, do not recognize distinc¬ 
tions of caste. The fact, however, is otherwise, for the number, of 
scholars belonging to sixteen of the lowest castes amounts to 760, 
of whom only 86 are found in Missionary schools, and the remain-* 
ing number ih native schools. This fact appears to be of sufficient 
interest to be exhibited in detail. 



It thus appears that the proportion of scholars >jf these low castes 
in Missionary schools is high ; but the total number of the same 
castes in native schools is so considerable as to prove that other 
and independent causes are in operation, stimulating the humhhj<i« 
classes of native society to bhe improvement of their condition 
and to th^ attainment of those advantages, hitherto for the most 
1»art denied to them, that arise from a knowledge of httei-s. 

The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 
established grades of inst.ruction :— 


(a) Scholars who write on the ground ... 702 


(6) 


a 

,, palm-leaf 

... 7,113 

ic) 

>> 

yf 

„ plantain-leaf 

... 2,765 

(d) 


yy 

„ paper 

... 2,610 


In 13 schools Christian instruction is communicated, in ryie 
school commercial accounts only, in three schools agricultural 
accounts only, and in 186 schools both accounts are taught. In 
one school commercial accounts and written works, in two wchool^ 
agricultural account and written works, and in 423 schools both des¬ 
criptions of accounts and writtei\, works are taught. 

• Most of the written wprks mentioned as school books under 
the heads ofcMoorshedabad and Beerbhoom are aho used in this 
district; and in' addition the following works were found in various 
schools, viz., the Oanga Bandana, describing the virtues of the 
river-goddess; the Tugadga Bandana, describing those rf the 
goddess Durga; Data Rdran, the generous Kama, illustrating the 
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beneficence and hospitality of Kama, the prime-minister ofDuryo- 
dhana, and the Hati^ Tai of India, and the Adi Parva, ox first 
chapter of the Mahabarat, translated into Bengali by Kasi Das. 


District of South Behar. 


The nine thanas of this district contain in all 285 Hindi 
schools, of which two villagoj^s contain seven each, two contain four 
each, two contain three each, twelve contain two each, and two 
hundred and thirty-three contain one each. 

* The number of teacliers is the same as the number of schools, 
pnd their average age is 3G years. One of them is a Musalman', 
.and the rest are Hindus. The following are the«caste 9 of the 
Hindu teachers and the number of each - 

Kayastha ... 278 Teli ... ... 1 

Magadha ... 2 Kairi ... ... 1 

Gaddhabanik » ... 1 Sonar .. ... 1 

From this list it is evident that vernacular instruction is almost 
wholly in the hands of the Kayastha or writer caste, and that the 
instituti<Jns of the country are still in this respect in almost 
unabated force. There are no brahman-teacher's, and only two of 
a caste considered superior to the Kayastha or writer caste, viz., the 
Magadha caste, which gave its name to the country when it was 
under Bauddha rule. 

.. Thnre are no teachers who give gratuitous instruction. The 
teachers are thus remunaiatcd :— 






Its. As 

p 

2 ] 

rcroivc montlilv 

wages only 

6 

0 

0 

8 

»> 

>» 

foes oifly 

7 

5 

0 

J 

„ 

yy 

w.igos and subsistcAce-money 

2 

8 

0 

6 


yy 

fi’os and uncooked food ... ... 

Jl 

0 

9 

]0 


yy 

foes and snbsistence-inoney ... ... 

17 

1 

9 

10* 


yy 

fees an4 weekly presents ... 

10 

15 

8 

9 

5* 

yy 

fees and annual presents 

12 

0 

9 

2 

» 

yy 

fees, uncooked food, and sijbsistcncc-moncy ... 

3 

0 

3 

1 

U 

>> 

fees, un<jooked food, and weekly presents 

3 J6 

0 

2 

iy 

yy 

fees, uncopked food, and annual presents 

2 

12 

3 

1*1 


yy 

fees, subsistence-money, and weekly pnosents ... 

17 


9 

24 

» 

yy 

fees, subsistence-money, and annu.d presents „ 

39 

f4 

6 

23 

„ 

yy 

fees, weekly presents, and annual presents ... 

69 

1 

9 

1 


yy 

fees, nncooked food, snbsistence-money and 







weekly presents .. 

0 

9 

3 

1 

„ 

yt 

wages, uncooked food, subsistence-money, and 







annual presents ... .. ... 

1 

9 

9 

3 


yy 

fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, and 







annual presents ... .. * 

7 

4 

0 

T 

y> 

yy 

wages, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 







annual presents ... 

3 

11 

6 

32 

tf 

yy 

fees, nncooked food, weekly presents, and 







annual presents 

81 

6 

0 

80 

ty 

yy 

fees, 8ubsistcncc.m(yiey, weekly presents, and 


y 



• 
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173 

2 

0 

62 

ty 

yy 

fees, nncooked feed, subsistence-money, wSekly 







presents, nndpnnual presents... 

125 

0 

9 
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Thus 286 teachers receive in all rupees 685-12-6, which averages 
to each teacher rupees 2-0-10 per mouth.- 

For school-houses the teachers in this ais\>rict have recourse 
to the various expedients adopted in the Bengal districts, and 
amon<»st others employ shops, sugar-houses, thresholds, and 
verandahs of private dwellings, and vacant spaces at the sides of the 
roads. 

In 285 schools the total number of scholars is 3,090, giving 
to each school an average of 10*8. The average age of the scholars 
at the time wheu the different schools were visited was 9‘3 years,_ 
their average ^nge at the time when they entered school was 7-9 
years, and the average age at the time when they would probably 
leave school was 15'7 years. The average period passed at school 
would thus appear to be between seven and eight years. 

Of the scholars 172 are Musalmans, and 2,918 are Hindus, 
whom 14 were absent at the time when the schools were visited. 
The following- are the castes of the latter and the number of each :— 


Gandabanik 

• • • 

540 

Mali 

16 

Magadha 

• • « 

46S 

Tamil 

16 

Teh 


271 

Bhatta 

15 

Brahman 


25G 

Banawar 

14 

Kayastha 

> . « 

220 

Sanyasi 

... 14 

Kairi 


200 

Lohar 

... 13 

Rajput 

. . . 

150 

Lahari 

13 

Kahar 

• • . 

102 

Kumar 

10 

Halwaikar 


Q6 

Kandu 

9 

Sunri 


5G 

Yugi 

8 

Kurmi 


55 

Boldar 

8 

8warnakar 


51 

Bundela 

.V. 4 

Mahuri 

* • • 

42 

Patowar 

4 

Napit 


39 

Vaishnava 

2 

Goala 


38 

-Kfcatki 

2 

‘Barhai 


35 

Chhatri 

1 

Suvarnabanik 


31 

Tanti 

1 

Dosad 

• » « 

23 

Barayi 

1 

Pashi 

* • • 

22 

Baiti 

1 

Aguri 

• • • 

21 

Dhoba 

1 

Luniar ^ 

• • • 

21 

Musahar 

1 

Kansyabanik 


20 

Churihara 

... 

Kshatriya 


18 

Kayali 

... 1 

K ala war 


18 

Mahla 

V. 

1 

he*8mall number of 

Kayastha scholars contrasts with the almost 


exclusive postsession by that caste of the business of ‘Vernacular 
teaching; and r^e meet here jilso, fbr the first time, with three 
inferior eastes, each ol which furnishes a larger nunaber of scholars 
than the brahman caste.,; The very low and degraded castvs, as 
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the Doaadf Pashi, Luniar, &o., are comparatively numerous^ and 
have begun here also to seek a participation in the Itenefits of 
vernacular instruction. 


In Behar leaves are not in use as a material for writing on, 
in the second and third stages of instruction the wooden-board 
and brazen-plate are exclusively employed. The following is the 
distribution of the scholars into the four established grades :_ 


(а) scholars who write on the ground ... 1,506 

(б) ,, on the wooden-board ... 1,503 

(c) „ „ on the brazen-plate ... 42 

{d) „ „ on paper ^39 

In 36 schools commercial accounts only, in 20 schools agricul¬ 
tural accounts only, in 229 schools both commercial and agri¬ 
cultural accounts are/taught, and in only two schools vernacular 
jvorks are eraplo}'ed.* The works of this description are the 
Pan Lila and Padhi Lila already described; Sudam Charitra, 
an account of Sudam, one of the juvenile companions of Krishna ; 
Rani Janm.a, an account of the birth of Ram, translated from 
the Ramayana by Tulasi f)as; and the Sundar’ Kanda of the 
llamayana, one of the books of that poem,—all in the Hindi 
language. 


Pistrict of Tirhoot. 


The 16 thanas of this district contain in all 80 Hindi schools, 
(jf which one vill.nge confrains three, six villages contain two each, 
and sixty-five villages contain one bach. 

The number of teachers is also 80, and their average age 
is 34’8 *ye.«rs. They are* all Hindus, and are thus divided m 
respect of caste :— 

Kayastha ... 77 j jGandhabanik ... 2 | Brahman •... 1 
This sufficiently shows that lierc also the writer-caste is almost 
esclusively engaged in the business of teaching common schools. 

There are no teachers who give gratuitous instruction,, and 
the teachers are thus lemunerated ; — 


1 receives monthly 
3ra#eivo „ 
'•■'■"..Receives 
1 
1 

6 receive 
1 receives 
6 rcccirc 


wii(,es only 
fees only 
suhbistence-money only 
monthly wages and uncooked food 
„ wages and subsistence-money 

„ fees and • „ 

„ fees and weekly pre^nts 

* ,, fees and annual ,, 


1 receives weekly presents and annual presents . 

2 receive monthly wages, uncooked ijood, and subsistence-money 

^ ,, ,, fees, ,, „ • 

il reccifos „ fees, uncooked food, and aynual presents ,,, 


Rs As P. 
0 10 0 
0 14 0 
14 9 
2 8 0 
2 0 0 
9 2 6 
0 4 .6 
9 10 e 
2 11 9 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 
0 8 0 
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4 receive 
1 receives 

11 receive 
7 

12 


raontbly 


I) 


5 II If 

1 receives n 

1 11 31 


4 receive 
3 


fees, subsistenco-inoney, and weekly presents 
wages, ditto, and annual presents 

fees, II II 1 ' * * 

fees, weekly presents, and annual presents 
wages, uncooked food, subsistencc-mon(yr, and 
weekly presents 

foes, ditto, ditto, ditto ... 

fees, ditto, ditto, an^ annual presents . . 
fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 
nnnu.ll presents 

wiges, subsistence-money, weekly presents, 
and annual presents 
fees, ditto, ditto, ditto 
fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, week¬ 
ly presents, and annual presents 


Ks, As. P. 
4 10 0 
8 4 3 
80 8 3 
4 3 0 

al 10 6 
8 6 6 
0 13 6 

119 

16 0 
7 10 3 

4 13 6 


Thus 80 teachers receive in all rupees 123-4-3, which averages to 
each teacher rupees 1-8-7 per month. ^ 

Among the 80 teachers there are only two that have school- 
houses, and those are miserable huts,—one built at a cost of five’ 
and the other at a cost of three, rupees. The others accommodate 
their scholars in verandahs, shops, out-houses, baithak-khanas, &c. 

In 80 schools the total number of scholars is 507, giving to 
each school an average of 6'3 The average age of the scholars at 
the time that the schools were visited was 9*2 years; their average 
age at the time when they entered school was 5’03 years, and 
their average age at the time when they would probably leave 
school was 13’1 year. The average period passed at school would, 
thus appear to be about eight years. 

Of the scholars, five are Musalmans and 503 are Hindus, all 
whom were present when the schools were visited. The following 
are the castes of the Hindu scholars and the number of each * 


Of 

the 


Sunri 

... 73 

Rajput 

... 62 

Kayastha 

... 51 

Kalal 

... 40 

Gandhabanik 

... 33 

Teli 

... 29 

Mayra 

... 28 

Brahman 

... 25 

Swarnakar 

... 35 

MSgadha 

... 18 

Kandu 

... 18 

Aguri 

... 17 

Knrmi 

... 11 

Luuiar 

9 

"Goala 

... *8 

KshatriyS 

7 


Mahla ... 6 

Kairi ... 5 

Dhanuk ... 5 

Paslii ... 5 

Tamli ... 4 

N apit ... 4 

Karnar ... 4 

Kansari ... 4 

Kaivarta ... 3 

Chhaipikar ... 3 

Parasua ... 

Kahar ... 3* 

Lahari ... 3 

Sutar ... 3 

Khatki ... 1 


all the districts I have visited vernacular instruction is hero at 
lowest ebb, denoted both by the small number of schools.and 
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the small proportion of scholars. As in the preceding district^ the 
number of scholars of the writer-caste is less than even the number 
of teachers of that caste; and there are not fewer than seven 
castes, each yielding a greater number of scholars than the 
brahman caste, to which they are inferior in social estimation. It 
will be seen from the list that the ve>’y low castes—as the Luniar, 
Mahla, Kairi, Bhanuk, Pashi, &c.—have here also begun to seek 
the advantages of instruction in the common schools. 

. The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 
established grades of instruction ;— 

(a) Scholars who write on the ground - ... 250 

(*) » » on the wooden-board •[.. 17 a 

(o) >. ,, on the brazen-plate .. 65 

W .» .. on paper ... 30 

In jbhree school/ commercial accounts only, in four agricul¬ 
tural accounts only, aVid in fifty-eight both accounts are taught. 
In one school commercial accounts and vernacular works, in four 
agricultural accounts and vernacnlar works, and in ten both ac¬ 
counts and vernacular works ure taught. 

The vernacular works read are Ban Lila, Gita' Govinda, and 
Bam Jamna formerly described; and Surya Parana, a translated 
extract from the Purana of that name. Sundar Sudama is another 
native work which was stated to be occasionally read in the com¬ 
mon schools, but I did not meet with it, nor could I ascertain 
whether it was the same with Stidam Charitra formerly mentioned. 
Those productions are written in the Hindi language and Nagari 
j^aracter; but in the nonthern aud eastern parts of the district 
tire Trihutiya is prevalent, which, as a character, is nearly identical 
with the Bengali, and as a language diffei’S from the Hindi and 
Bengali*chi|.'fly in its infle<;tions and terminations. 

SECTION V*I. 

Geneual Eemarks on the state of VERNACutfAti Instruotion. 

It may be useful to bring under one view the principal con- 
oJusions deducible from the preceding details which include all the. 
information I have collected respecting the state of education in 
the common schools of the country. 

^ —The languages employed in the communication of 

vernacular instruction are, of course, chiefly Bengali in the Bengal, 
and Hindi in the Behar, districts. In Burdwan Bengali, and in 
South Beliar Hindi, are exclusively used ; but in Midnapore Ooriya 
is largely* cgiployed as well as Bengali; in the city of Moolslie- 
dabad and in the district ,of Beerbhoom Hindj isAised to a very 
limited extent in addition to Bengali; and in some parts of Tir- 
hoof^ Trihutiya iu addition to Hindi prevails aS the language of 
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conversation, of verbal instruction, and of correspondence, but it 
is never employed as the language of literary composition. 

Second .— Vernacular instruction prevails to a greater extent 
in the Bengal than in the Behar districts visited. Comparing the 
two districts of each province that have been most thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated, South Behar and Tirhoot are found to contain 365 
common schools, and Beerbhoom and Burdwan 1,041. In the 
latter the proportion of scholars in each school is also greater. 
In Tirhoot the proportion is 6 3 to each school, in»South Behar 
10‘8, in Beerbhoom 15‘4, and in Burdwan 20'9. 

Third. —Both in Bengal and Behar the business of teaching 
common schoots is chiefly in the hands of the Kayastha or writer~ 
caste. In the Bengal districts this hereditary privilege has been 
largely invaded by other castes both superior^ and inferior to the 
Kayastha, but still so as to leave the latter.a decided majsirity in 
the class of vernacular teachers. In the Behar districts this pri¬ 
vilege is enjoyed in neaidy its pristine completeness. The follow¬ 
ing is a comparison of the number of Kayastha teachers with 
those of other castes' 



Total teachers. 

Writer-caste. , 

o 

Other castes. 

Moorshedabad 



28 

Ucerbhoora ... 

412 

256 

’ 156 

Burdwan 

639 

369 

270 

South Behar.. 

285 

4 

278 

7 

Tirhoot 

8(' 

77 

3 


tThis is not an idle fact. It is one of the tests that may b® 
applied to judge of the comparative integrity of native institutions 
and of fhe comparative condition of the people in different dis¬ 
tricts. Both the Bengal and Behar districts need an iDi>^"oved 
system of vernacular instruction ; but the former appear to^have 
undergone a social change, partaking of the nature of a moral 
and intellectual discipline, which” removes prejudices '^till to be 
met, "and provides facilities not ^et to be found in the j^ttf^r. 

Fourth. —^het reality of this social change in the one class of 
districts, and its ab^sence in the otiier, become further apparent by a 
consideration of the castes ..by which vernacular instruf^fiott is chiefly 
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sought. Hindu society on a large scale may be divided into three 
^ades '.—First, Brahmans who are prohibited by the laws of religiort. 
from engaging in worldly employments for which vernacular in« 
struotion is deemed the fit and indispensable preparation j second, 
those castes who, though inferior to Brahmans, are deemed worthy 
of association with them, or to whom the worldly employments 
requiring vernacular instruction are expressly assigned j and third, 
those castes who are so inferior as to be deemed unworthy both of 
association with Brahmans, and of those worldly employments for 
which vernacular instruction is the preparation. This would ex- 
•clude the first and third grades from the benefits of such instruc* 
tion, and in the Behar districts few of them do partake of it, 
while in the Bengal districts the proportion of both is consider¬ 
able. 

Fif^h ,—As another point of comparison, it is worthy of note 
that in each of the Bengal districts a greater or lees number of 
the teachers iestow their instructions gratuitously, and even teach¬ 
ers who are paid instruct many scholars who pay nothing j while 
in the^ Behar districts I did not discover any instance in which in¬ 
struction was given without compensation. The greater poverty 
of the people in Behar than in Bengal may, in part, explain this 
fact; but the principal reason probably is that the same religious 
merit and social consideration are not attached to learning, its 
possession and difiusion, in the former as in the latter province. 

, Sixth .—In the pre<teding details an attempt has been made to 
describe the various modes in which the teachers of common schools 
.yo remunerated, and to ascertain the mean rate payment in each 
oiStrict, reducing all the items to a ’monthly estimate. The mean 
rate is —* 


Rs, As. 

P. 

4 

12 

9 

3 

3 

9 

3 

*4 

3 

% 

0, 

10 

1 

8 

7 


In the city and district of Moorshedabad 
In the district of Beerbhoom ... 

,, ,, of Burdwun 

„• „ of South Hehar ... a. 

• » ,, of Tirhoot . ... ..i 

The returns on this subject are to be taken with some explanations. 
It is possible that some sources of regular profit to teachers, in 
rtiemselvos insignificant, but to them not unimportant, may have* 
been overlooked; and occasional profits, such as present* from 
old sch^ars, are too fluctuating and uncertain to <be known or es- 
Teachers, moreover, often add other occupations to that 
of giving instruction ; and when a teacher does not have recourse 
to any other employment, his income from teaching is most 
frequently valued chiefly as his coniyibution to the means of .sub¬ 
sistence pt)ss*?ssed by the family to which he belongs^ since by it¬ 
self it would be insufficient for his support. When a teacher is 
wholly dep^endent upon his own resources, and th^e are limited to his 
income in\ha| capacity, the rate of pay^ment is invariably higher. 
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Seventh .—mutual dispositiou of Hindu* and Muaalmana 
towards each other is not an unimportant element of society in 
t his country, and it may be partly estimated by the state of ver¬ 
nacular instruction. In the Beerbhoom and Burdwan districts 
there are thirteen Musalman teachers of Bengali schools; in the 
South Behar and Tirhoot districts there is only one Musalman 
teacher of a Hindi eehool, and that one is found in South Behar. 
In the Beerbhoom and Burdwan districts there are 1,001 Musal¬ 
man scholars in Bengali schools; and in the South Behar §nd 
Tirhoot districts 177 Musalman scholars in Hindi schools, of 
whom five only are found in Tirhoot. The Musalman teachers 
have Hindu a", well as Musalman scholars; and the Hindu and 
Musalman scholars and the diflFerent castes of the former assemble 
in the same school-house, receive the samb instructions from the 
same teacher, and join in the same plays an? pastimes. The ex¬ 
ception to this is found in Tirhoot, where thdre is not one Musalj 
man teacher of a Hindi school and only five Musalman scholars 
in the schools of that class. As far as I could observe or learn, 
the feeling between those two divisions of the population is less 
amicable in this district than in any of the others I have visited. 

Eighth .—The distribution of vernacular instruction amongst 
the different classes of native seeing, considered as commercial, as 
agricultural, or as belonging determinately to neither, may be 
approximately estimated by a reference to some of the preceding 
details. Commercial accounts only are chiefly acquired by the 
class of money-lenders and retail-traders, agricultural accounts 
only by the children of those families who’oe subsistence is exclusively 
drawn from the land, and both accounts by those who have 
no fixed prospects and who expect to gain their livelihood as 
writers, accountants, &c. The following table shows the num¬ 
ber of schools in which each sort of accounts is taught separately, 
or both together 



Commercial 
accounts* only 

Agricultural 
accounts only. 

Commercial 
and agricul¬ 
tural accounts. 

Moorshedabad .. ^ 

7 

14 

46 





Beerbhoom .. 

3G 

47 

328 

Burdwan 

• 

'2 

5 

• 609 

South Behar. 

3o 

20 

229 

.Tirhoot 

^ 4 

8 

68 
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This statement tends to show that vernacular instruction is 
chieAy soug:h.t bj the class neither strictly commercial nor strictly 
agricultural, but it must be considered only an approximation 
to the truth, for it is evident that scholars who wish to acquire 
commercial accounts only, or agricultural accounts only, may attend 
a school in which both accounts are taught. Still if the demand 
for both accounts was not. general, schools in which both are 
taught would not be so numerous. 

• Ninth .—Exclusive of native accounts taught in native schools, 
and Christian instruction communicated in Missionary schools, 
*we have here some means of judging of the extent ^ which 
written works are employed in the former and of the nature of 
those works. The following table exhibits the number of schools 
in which native written works are, and the number in which 

they are not, emplo/ed :— 

• 


Native schools in which 
.written works are 
employed. 


Native schools in which 
written works are not 
• employed. 


Moot shedabad 
.Beerbhoom 


^^/mth Beh.tr 


-i • 

With reo-ard to the nature of these works, the employment of 
the Amara Kosha, the Ashta Sabdi, AshH Main, Subda Snbania, 
and the verses of Chandkya .as school-books in some of the 
vernacular schools of the Bengal districts indicatdh .a higher grade 
of* instruction than I had previously believed to exist m those 
schools. With the exception of the verses of Chanakya-, the 
other works mentioned are grammatical, and their use is said to. 
Have been at one time general, which would imply that they are 
the remains of a former superior system of popular instruction 
preparatory, in the case of those who could foHow it up, to the 
enlarged course of learned study. The remaining works 
used in the common schools rank low as compositions, and 
consist, for the most part, of the praises and exploits of the gods 
recognized^y the established religion of the country. 

Most of the topics noticed under this section would admit 
of extended illustration, but I hhve preferred purely suggesting 
theip to the jlfeHection of the readers of this report. 
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SECTION VII. 

SAMaOKR SOBOOLS. 

< <■ 

The next class of schools is that in which the literature, 
law^ phttcsophy, and religion of the Hindus are taught thiougU 
the medium of the Sanscrit language ;.and with reference to tbe 
number of seminaries and studeots,^ the nature of the influence 
which learned Hindus possess, and the amount of the population 
over whom it is exercised, this can be considered inferior* in 
importance only to the class of vernacular schools from which. 
the grealrbod^of the pehple derive the chief part of the instruc* 
tidn they receive. 

City and Diatrict of Moorshcifthad. 

In twenty thanas of this city and ‘district there are 24 
Sanscrit schools with the same number of teachers, whose average 
age is 46'2 years. All the teachers are Brahmans, IS being 
Varendra, 8 Rarhi, and 3 Vaidika Brahmans. 

The various sources of income to vernacular teachers, as far 
as they could be ascertained, were reduced to a monthly rate; 
but the receipts of learned teachersj although generally larger in 
amount, are obtained at such uncertain intervals that they , found 
it more convenient to give me an annual estimate. The averager 
of the annual receipts of 2t teachers ft 123 rupees, derived 
principally from the presents received on the occasion of cere¬ 
monial invitations, and occasionally ftom otlier sources. 
teacher receives a pension from Government of five jupees per 
annum, paid quarterly. I could not ascertain the origin of this 
payment. Another teacher has a pension of 60 vrufees per 
annum originally bestowed by Rani Bhawani and paid through 
the Government. The ffrst order of Government on tbe subject 
is dated 12th. November 1799;, 04 "the 17th July 1822 the 
Collactor reporteU the institution to be well attended and the 
pensioner qualified, and on the 10th September of the same year 
the Board of Revenue authorized the present incumbent to 
.receive the allowance in succession to his father. As far as I 
could ascertain, the sole object of the endowment is the encourage¬ 
ment of learning without any reference either to religious 
worship, or hospitality to strangers. A third teacher hplds an^ 
endowment of ten bighas of land, yielding about one rupe^'per 
bigha per annum: it is the remnant of 100 bighas originally 
granted by Rajah Rama Kanta to his grandfather and subsequently 
divided and sub-divided amongst descendants who do not belong 
to the profession of learning, from which it would appear that the 
object of the endowment has been, in a'’great measure, defeated. It 
was stated to me that the original sanad for 100 bighas was lost. 
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but that a certiBcate of the validity of tho endowment given by 
Mr. Hely, the Collector, of 1801, is in existence. 

Connected vyith the present means of subsistence enjoyed by 
learned teachers is a consideration of the amount of encouragement 
formerly givm to the same class. One teacher stated that at one 
time he received five rupees a month from one, and four rupees 
a m<mth- frhm another, npighbouting zemindar,—both of whom 
bad discontinued these payments for the last three years on 
the plea of .diminished means. The pandit did not appear 
to doubt that the cause assigned was the real one. In another 
. case it was stated that about ten or twelve years ago an 
endowment of 60 rupees a year, established by ilaoivffiawani 
and paid through the Government, was discontinued. It was paid 
first to Jayarama Nyaya Panchanana, and afterwards to his nephew 
Chandreshwar Nyayflankara, on whose death it was withheld, as he 
Jpft no neir. Those \^ho mentioned this endowment considered that 
it was exclusively designed for the encouragement of learning, and 
that it was intended to be of permanent obligation. A similar 
opinion was not expressed respecting numerous other endowments 
stated to have been resumed about 20 or 25 years ago, and 
amounting to 8,000 or 10,000 rupees per annum. They were 
grants of the Rani Bhawani,^ and were enjoyed by upwards of 
thirty individuals, but it was* distinctly admitted that they had 
.been given only for life, and that the resumption was proper. The 
object of these endowrjents was stated to be the encouragement 
of learning, which was very carefully distinguished from the object 
of certain other endowments establislied by the same Rani and 
s'cHl enjoyed to the extent of 30,000 rupees by upwards of sixty 
persons. Brahmans, Vaishnavas, female devotees, Musalraan faqirs, 
and reduced zemindars. .The information I obtained respecting 
those resunned endowments was not of that determinate character 
which it would have been satisfactory to me to report, and 
I endeavoured to procure more precise details in the Collector’s 
Office i)ut without success. ' I %hall not be surprised if the state¬ 
ments made to me should be found erroneous, and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that means have been taken to obtain, 
through the appropriate channel of resumption-officers, complete 
information respecting endowments for educational purposes' 
whether resumed or unresumed, with the purpose of faithfully 
applying all that may be discovered to their legitimate objects. 

krishnanatha Nyaya Punchanana, the pandit already men¬ 
tioned as enjoying an endowment of 60 rupees per annum paid 
through the Government, possesses a distinguished reputation 
amongst l^arped natives throughout'Bengal. Several of his pupils 
are settled as teachers of .learning at Nudde%; He is in official 
employment as the pandit attached to the Court of the Civil and 
Sessions Xiidoie of Moorshedahad; and both his learning and office 
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as well as his wealth, which amounts, however, only to a moderate 
competence, give him high consideration in native society. The 
only species of literary composition he appears to have attempted 
is that description of propositions which it is usual for the profes¬ 
sors of logical philosophy to discuss at the meetings of the learned. 
None of the other pandits are authors. 

Almost every pandit has a separate, schocl-house either built at 
his own expense, or at the cost of a former or present benefactor. 
The amount varies from 25 rupees to 400, and, of course, the extent 
of the accommodation varies with the outlay. 

In 24 Sanscrit schools there are 153 students^ averaging 6'3 to 
each sohdol. Of the total number of students, 106 were present 
and 47 absent at the time the schools were visited; 41 are natives 
of the villages in which the schools are situat{>d and 112 natives of 
other villages, and one is of the Kayastha or. t^riter-caste, rnd 152 
are Brahmans. ’’ 


The following are the different studies pursued in these schools 
and the number of students engaged in each at the time the 
schools were visited :— 


Grammar ... 23 

Lexicology ... 4 

Literature ... 2 


Law ... 64 

Logic ... 52 

Mythology ... 8 


The age of each student was recorded with reference to three 
distinct periods, viz., the age at which hd commenced the s^dy 
he was then pursuing, his present age, and the probable age at 
which he would complete the study of the branch of learning o**- 
which he was then engaged. It will be noted that tvsro of these 
periods are certain, and that one is prospective and conjectural. 
The following is the average age, at each period, of the ' students 
belonging to each branch of learning 


Grammar 

Lexicology 

Literature ” 

Law 

Logic 

Mythology 


1V9 

. ... 15-2 

... 18-8 

18- ■ 

... 19-2 

... 20-2 

16- 

... 25- 

... 26-5 

23-6 

... 28-7 

... .S32 

21- 

... 26-5 

... 34-6 

291 

... 311 

... 88-6 


Grammar, lexicology, and literature, which includes poetical and 
dramatic productions, although begun in succession are generally 
studied simultaneously, and the same remark is, in some mcasi’-^^ 
applicable to- law and logic. Taking, however, each branch of 
learning separately, it would appear that the study o,f grammar 
occupies about seven years, lexicology about two, literature about 
ten, law abqjit ten, logic about thirteen, and mythology about 
four. 


In describing the works employed as text-book^ in each braoeh 
of learning, all that can‘bp attempted in this place h to erivc the 
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n^mes of the principal books. In grammar^ the Mugdhabodha 
with the Ramtarkavagisi commentary and the Kalapa with the 
commentary of Triloohana Dasa are chiefly used. In lexicology 
the Amara Kosha is the only work employed. In general literature* 
the Hitopadesa and Bhatti Kaiiya are read. In Uvr, the following 
Tatwas or treatises of Raghunandana, viz,, TitU, Pragasckitta, 
Vdbaha, Snddki, Sraddha, Ahnika, Ehadaai, Malamasa, Samaya,. 
snddhi, and Jyotisha, are first studied ; and these are followed by 
th «4 Bayahhaga and Prayasokitta Fiveka. In logic, the works in 
use are the Mathuri commentary of Fyapti Panchaka; the 
•Jagadisi commentary of Purva Paksha, SavyaHicka^a, and 
Kevalanwaya; and the Gadadhari commentary of* Avayava and 
Satpratipaksha, all, of course, including their respective texts : the 
Sabdasaktiprakasika by Oadadhar is also read. In mythology, the 
Bhagavqta Purana, an^ Bhagavad Gita, a book of the Maha- 
bfaarata, are read. 

Students as well as teathers sometimes receive presents on 
public occasions, and in certain seasons of the year the more 
indigent travel about as religious mendicants, the small sums thus 
obtained being employed to defray those expenses which their 
relations or teachers do not enable them to meet. Of the 24 
Sanscrit schools the students of 10 receive nothing in either of the 
ways above mentioned, and the students of 14 receive various sums 
the annual average of which is rupees 7-13. This is the annual 
average, not to each student, but to all the students of each school 
taken collectively ; and with reference to the average number of 
students in each school, it |[^ives little more than a rupee annually 

to\ach student. 

» 

Diatpct of Beerlhoom. 


This district contains 56 Sanscrit schools, of which one village 
contains five and another, three, four villages contain two each, 
and forty villages contain one each. ^ 

Tfie number of teachers is 68, of whom 53 are Rarhi'and 
four are Varendra Brahmans, and one is of the Vaidya or medical 
caste. The number of teachers is greater by two than the nuuiber 
of schools, one school being taught by a father and son and ■ 
another by an uncle and nephew. The average age of the teachers 
is 45’6 years. , 

^ Twd of the teachers receive no invitations or presents, but like 
most of the rest give their instructions gratuitously to the students. 
The others derive their support from the following sources :— 

Ks. As. P., 


60 teachers estimate that they receive annhaliy at assemblies 
to v^ieff they are invited 

1 teacher receives, in the form bf presents and annual srlai^ .. 
1 receives, in the form of annual salarj 
1 of fees and pelqiiisitcs ... 

„ „ of presents, salary, an^/ees 


1,528 

150 

60 

43 

108 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
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Thus 54 t««oliers receive ta all ruj>e«« 2,^89-8, which averages 
to each teacher rupees 58-8-1 per anaum. One of those who’ 
receive nothing supports himself and contribates to the support of 
his pujpils by farming. One of those who accept invitations and 
presents adds to his income by the ceremonial recitation of the 
Puranas, another has the proceeds of a temple assigned to him by 
the officiating Brahman, and a third refuses to accept invitatione 
and presents from all of tbe Sudra caste. One teacher, now depen¬ 
dent on occasional presents, formerly had an annual allowance^ of 
rupees 100 from the Eani Bhawani which has been discontinued 
since h^ death; and in another case the inhabitants of* 
the village irabscribed to give the father of the present teacher 
an endowment of sixty bighas of land, for which they paid the 
zemindar rupees 24 a year; but since the ’o death of the, father 
the zemindar has resumed the land although he still irequlres 
and receives the increased revenue from the villagers. Th'd ♦ 
sole object of the endowment was the encouragement of learning. 
Three teachers are in the enjoyment of endowments of 
land consisting—two of 25 bighas each, and one of about 60 
bighas. It is the medical teacher who receives rupees 108 
mentioned above, which sum includes both presents and an annual 
allowance from his ■ patron and also the proceeds of his general 
practice. 

Among the learned teachers of this digtrict, the following^ard 
the names of those who claim the distinction of being authors, 
and of the works they profess to have w,ritten • 

Jagaddurlabha Nyayalantara,' dwelling at Nandur in Cne 
Sakaly.apur tbana, has written four works in Sanscrit,—j/frs#, 
JJddhava Chamat&ar, containing 175 slojiae, relating tcj^ amincident 
in the life of Krishna connected with his friend Uddhava; second, 
a commentary on thei. preceding; third, Pratinataia, a drama 
divided into seven parts, containing 532 slokas, on the history of 
Barja ; and foucth, a commentary‘^on'’the preceding. 

Viseswar Siddhantavagis, dwelling at Tikuri in the Ketugfqm 
thana, has written a work in Sanscrit called Buti Bamhad, contain- 
o ing 41 slokas, on the history of Krishna. 

'Viswambhar Vidyaratna, the medical teacher, dwelling at 
Sonarnndi in the Ketugram thana, is now engaged in^the com¬ 
position of a work in Sanscrit in support and illustration ,pfj^,9 
doctrines of Susrusha Charaka, a medical text book; he purposes 
printing his own production. 

‘ Rukmini Kanta VidyaVagis, dwelling at Banwari Abad in 
the Ketugrira thana, professes to have vsritten lihe 'following 
works :— Mrst, a comtnentary called "Pichar Tarangini, o<mtaining 
400 pages in prose, on Alankara Kaustubba,—a work pn rhetorte ; 
second, Rasa Tarangini^ do^taining 80 pages in verse, on the a’^hiours 
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of, Krishna ; and third, Banamali Charitra Chand^ca, a drama of 
about 100 pages in mixed verse and prose, chiefly in Sanscrit, but 
intermixed with the Pracrita, Magadhi, Sauraseni, Maharashtri, 
Paisaohi, and Apabhransa dialects according to the characters of 
the person introduced. 

Good school-houses are not common in this district, parti¬ 
cularly towards the north artd west. The teachers very frequently 
accommodate their pupils in baithalt-khanas and ckandi mandaps. 
One school-hnuse built by a patron cost Rupees 200, and another 
built by the teacher cost Rupees five. There are others of an 
'intermediate character, but generally built by the te^hers^ 

In 56 Sanscrit schools there are 393 students, averaging 
7'01 to each school; of the students, one is a Baivajna, a degraded 
class of Brahmans; three are Vaishnavas, ot followers of Vishnu; 
yne aih Vaidyas, on of the medical caste; and the rest are 
regular Brahmans. The natives of the villages in which the schools 
are situated amount to 254, and those of other villages to 139, 
and the average age of 371 students was 20 7 years. The follow¬ 
ing is an enumeration of tile studies pursued, and*the number of 
students attending to each : — 


Grammar 

... 274 

Logic 

... 27 

Lpxicology ... 

2 

Vedanta 

3 

Literature 

8 

Medicine ... 

1 

Rhetoric 

9 

Mythology... 

8 

Law 

... 24 

> 

Astrology ... 

5 


It will be observed that while. the number of students of the 
medical <jaste is nine, there is only one actually engaged in the 
study of medical works. The reason is that, before commencing 
the study of medical worlA, it is deemed requisite to pass through 
a course of grammar and general literature, and in this preli¬ 
minary course the remaining eight students were engaged when 
the scl^ool in question was visited. 

. In grammar, the works used as text-books are Panini wit& the 
Kaumudi commentary, Sankshipta Sar with the Goyichaudri 
commentary, and the Mugdhabodha ; in lexicology, the Amara 
fScsha; in literature, the Bhatti Kaoya, Raghuvansa, Naishadha, 
and Sakuntala ; 'in rhetoric, the Kavya Prakasa, Kavya Chandrica, 
and Sahiiya Barpana ; in law, the Tithi, Ahnikaf&nd. Prayaschitta 
fljatv^as of Raghunandana, and the Baya Bhaga', in logic, the 
Jagadisi commentary of Siddhanta Lakshana and Vyaddhikara- 
nadharmat^chinnabhava, and the Mathuri commentary of the 
Vyapti Panchaka ; in the Vedanta qr theology of the Veds, • the 
Vedanta Sur»; in medicine, Nidana ; in mythology, the Bhagavata 
Parana ; and in astrology, the Samaya Pradipa aifd Bipika. 

The itudents of 21 schools receive^ nothiifg in the form of 
presents, or* by mendicancy. Those# • of 35 schools receive 
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rupees 252-1 Z^averaging about rupees 7-3-6 annually to the 
students collectively of each school. 

District of Burdwan. 

This district contains 190 Sanscrit schools, of which two villages 
contain six each, one village contains five, three villages contain four 
each, seven villages contain three each, twenty-seven villages 
contain two each, and eighty-six villages contain one" each. 

The number of learned teachers is the same as the number, 
of schools, avd their average age is 45-2 years. One hundred 
and eighty are Rarhi, four Varendra, and two Vaidika Brahmans, 
and four are of the Vaidya or medical caste.^ 

The following are the annual receipts^ estimated by them¬ 
selves, of the whole body of teachers :— 

Rupees. 


185 receive in the form of presents at assemblies 10,928 

1 receives in presents and monthly allowance 376 

2 receive by medical practice ... ... 500 

1 receives by medical practice and in the form 

of monthly allowance ... ... 156 

1, a medical professor, practises as well as teaches 
gratuitously. 


thus 189 professors of learning receive in all rupees 11,960, 
averaging to each per annum rupees 63-v4-5. Of the two teachers 
who receive monthly allowances, one is a learned Brahman and 
other a learned Vaidya, and the Rajah of Burdwan is the patron 
of both.. There are only two teachers holding-endowpients of 
land, one amounting to eight and the other to ten bighas of land, 
the former yielding al^out eighteen, and the latter about fifteen, 
rupees a year. » 

^Kalidasa Sarvabhauma, dwelling at Ambika in tho Culna 
thana, has made a translation into easy Sanscrit and also into 
Bengali of those portions of Menu and Mitakshara which relate 
to criminal law, and also a translation into Bengali of that 
portion of the Mitakshara which treats of the law of usury. *> 

Gurucharana Panchanana, dwelling at Baguniya in the 
Ganguriya thanli, is the author of a drama in Sanscrit; entitled 
SrikrisAna Lilambudht, containing 50 leaves or 100 pa^bs, 'fR 
mixed prose and verse, on the amours of Krishna. 

Iswarachandra Nyayaratna,* dwelling at Bara Belun in the 
Ballirishna ^hana, has written three works in Sanciyt, yiz., Oaura 
Chandramrita on the incarnation of jChatanya j Manoduta, legen¬ 
dary ; and Mukti Dipika, a comparative view of the means of 
obtaining final Sbsorptipn according to the six sebools of philo¬ 
sophy. These three wca^ts contain about 1,200'Slokas. ne is 
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alsp engaged on a commentary illustrative of the Nyaya 
doctrine. 

Kriahnamohana Vidyabhushana, dwelling at Mahtab in the 
Balkrishna thana, claims to have written a commentary on Alan- 
kara Kaustubha, a work on rhetoric, containing 300 leaves or 
000 pages j and Bayu Buta, a work of general literature in verse, 
containing 10 or 12 leaves. 

The most voluminous native author I have met with is 
Ea^unandana Goswarai, dwelling at Maro in the Potna 'thana. 
The following is an enumeration of his works :— 

1. A commentary on the Chandomanjari, a treatise on^rosody, 

so framed as to express the praises of Krishna. 

2. A commentaryi on Santi Sataka, a work on abstraction 

from the we^Id. 

3. Sadaohara Nirnaya a compilation from the laws on the 

Vaishnava ritual, containing 140 leaves or 280 pages m 
prose and verse ; a copy is in my possession. 

4. Bhatu Bipa, a metrical explanation of Sanscrit roots in the 

order of the ten conjugations, containing 500 slokas. 

5. Aunadika Kasha, a metrical dictionary of works comprising 

the Uuadi postifixes in two parts, of which one contains 
words having, more meanings than one, and the other 
words of only one meaning, 300 slokas. 

^6. Rogarnava Tarini, *a compilation from various medical 
yorks on the treatment of disease, containing 174 
leaves .or 348 pages, part being in verse, extending to 

* 6,900 slokas. • 

7. Arishta Nirupana, a description of the various signs or 

symptoms of approaching death, a compilation in’ verse 
of 400 slokas, contdindd in 14 leaves or aS pages. 

8. Sarira Vivritti, a treatise on the progress of gestation and on 

the seats in the human body of the various humours^ &e., 
in prose and verse, comprised in 22 leaves or 44 pages. 

9. Lekha Barpana, on letter writing, principally in prose, 15 

• leaves or 30 pages. 

10. Bioaita Siddhanta Bipika, a defence of the distinction 

between the human an^ divine spirits in opposition to 
pantheism, contained in 71,leaves or 142 pages. 

11. HariSarastotra, the praises of "Vishnu and Siva, in nine 

slokas, so composed that every sloka has two sense^- oi 
lyhicj;! one is applicable to Vishnu and the other to Sivaj 
a c9py is in my possession. 
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12. Siva Sarmadastotra, 8 slokaBj containing a doable sense, 

one expressing the praises of Siva and the other some 
difiPerent meaning. 

13. A commentary on the preceding. 

14. Yamaiavinoda, 8 slokas, containing the praises of Krishna, 

written in a species of allitei'ation by a repetition of the 
same sounds; a copy is in my possession. 

15. A commentary on the preceding: a copy is in 'my 

possession. 

16. Bhavannprasa, eight slokas, containing the praises of 

Krishna, in a species of alliteration. 

17. Antaslapika, four slokas, in question and answer so framed 

that the answer to one question contains the answe'rfe 
to all the questions in the same sloka. 

IH. Radha, Krishnastotra, eight slokas, containing the praises 
of Badha and Krishna, and so framed that they may be 
read either backward or forward. 

19. A commentary on the above, consisting of 2 leaves or 4 

pages. 

20. A specimen of Alata Chakra Bandha, two slokas, so framed 

that each sloka contains materials for 64 slokas by the 
transposition of eacrfi letter in succession from tdTS 
beginning to the end,—first the thirty-two syllables from 
• left to right, and afterwards the thirty-two frqm right 
to left. 

21. Sansaya Satanifa comment.iry on the Bhagavata Parana, 

now in progress of composition. 

« 

22. A commentary on Yama Shatpadi, which contains the 

praises of Narayana by Yama. 

23. Stavakadamba, 76 slokas, containing the praises pf 

Saraswati, Ganga, Yamuna, Nityananda, Chaitanya, 
Vrindayana, Krishna, and Badhika. 

24. Govindarupamriti, 41 slokas, containing a descript?ion df 

the qualities of Krishna. 

25 . Krishna Kelt Suddhak^, 400 slokas, on the love^of Badha 

and (Krishna, principally occupied with the ^period ex¬ 
tending. from the jealousy of. Badha to her reconciliation 
with Krishna. 

O 

25. Commentary on tljc above, of 37 leaves or 74Apage8. 
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26. Qovinda Mahodaya, 800 slokas, containing the history of 

Kadha’s eight female friends or attendants. 

27. Govinda Charitra, 350 slokas, containing the lamentation 

of Radha on account of her separation from Krishna. 

28. Bkdkta Mala, 5,000 slokas, explanatory of the different 

forms in which Krishna has been propitious to his 
votaries, translated from Marwari into Sanscrit. 

29. Durjnana Mihira Kalanala, a defence of the doctrine ef tlm 

Vaishnavas. 


30. Bhakta Lilamrita, a compilation from the eighteen Puranas 

of every thing relating to Krishna. 

i 

31. Parafciya Mata, Khandana, an attempt to establish that the 

milkwomen of Vrindavana with whom Krishna disported 
were his own wives, and not those of the milkmen of 
that place. 

32. A commentary on Kavi Chandra’s praise of Hara and 

Gauri (Siva and Parvati), consisting of 10 leaves or 20 
pages. 


33. Desika Nirnaya, a compilation on the qualifications of a 
spiritual guide and on the tests by which one should be 

selected ; a copy is in my possession. 

• 

44. A commentary on Srutyadhyaya, one of the books of the 
Bhagavata Purana on the history of Badha and Krishna, 
consisting of 22 leaves or 44 pages. 

35. Krishnavilasa, 109 slokas, on the amours of Krishna. The 

preceding works are written in Sanscrit; the following 
chiefly in BengaleS^^vi^., 

36. Rama Rasayana, the history of Rama, written on 889 

leaves or 1,778 pages, containing 30,000 slokas. 


37. Patra Prakasa, 8 leaves or 16 pages, on letter writing, 
* the example in Sanscrit and the explanation in 

Bengalee. 


Ram Comala Kavibhushana, of the medical caste, dwelling at 
Burdwan in the Burdwan thana, has written Nayanananda Nataka, 
a drama o^ about 300 slokas, illustrative of the life and actions of 
the late Rajiah of Burdwan; and Fadvrthadarsa, a treatise on gram¬ 
mar, cont^ned in about 50 leaves or 100 pages. 

Radha Kanta Vachaspati, dwelling at Chanak in the Man- 
galkot thaija, kas written the following works, viz :—Mku»javitasa, 
a driAia consisting of 60 leaves or 12(P«pages, illustrative of the 
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loves of Radha and Krishna, and written in Sanscrit, Praoiyt; 
Paisachi, Apabhransa, Maharashtri, Magadhi, and Sauraseni; 
Surya Panckasata, a poem in praise of the sun, consisting of 30 
leaves or 60 pages; and Burya Sataka, containing the praises of 
Durga in a hundred slokas. 

The majority of the teachers have school-houses either built 
at their own charge, or at the expense of patrons and friends, or 
by the subscriptions of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
village where the school is situated. In those instances in which 
there is no regular school-house, the hithak-khana or chandiman- 
dap of tbe pandit, or of some wealthy friend, answers the purpose. ’ 

In 190 Sanscrit schools there are 1,368 students, averaging 
7*1 to each school. Of the total number 590 are natives of the 
villages in which the schools are situated, anil^768 natives of other 
villages. They are thus distributed in respeOt of caste :—' 
Brahmans ... 1,296 Daivajnas ... 11 

Vaidyas ... 45 Vaishnavas ... 6 

The students of 105 schools leceive nothing in the form of 
presents or by mendicancy. Those of 85 schools receive rupees 391, 
averaging rupees 4-9-7 annually to the students collectively of each 
school. The following is an enumeration of the studies pursued 
and the number of students engaged in each :— 


Grammar 

... 644 

Vedan ja 

3 

Lexicology 

3i 

Medicine 

... 15 

Literature 

90 

Mythology 

... 43 

Rhetoric 

... .8 

Astrology 

7 

Law 

... 238 

Tantras 


Logic 

... 277 

1 

r 

The following 

is the average age of the students oelonging to 

each branch of learning at each 

of the periods 

formerly men- 

tioned :— 




Grammav 

... 11-4 " 

16-2 

... 20-7 

Lexicology 

... 15-7 

... 16'4 

... 17-8 

Literature 

... 18-6 

... 21-4 

... 24-9 

Rhetoric 

... 23-6 

... 23-8 

... 27T 

Law 

... 23-2 

... 275 

... 33-5 

Logic 

... 17-8 

... 22-2 

... 29-0 

Vedanta • 

... 24-3 

... 31-3 

... 34-6 

Medicine 

... 16-2 

... 20-5 

... 24-2.: 

Mythology 

... 24-6 

... 27-7 

... 31'6 

Astrology 

... 23-4 . 

... 26-7 

... ,30-5 

Tantras 

... 27.-5 

... 32-0 

... 32-5 


The following works are read :—In grammar, the '‘Baurgadasi 
and Itamtarkavagisi commentaries oC the Mugdhaboodha, and the 
Harinamamrita grammar by Mulajiva Goswami; ip literature, the 
Kumar Sambhava, Maghd^ wadi Padanka Buta ; in law, the ^',ddM, 
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U^vaha, Sraddka, Ekadasi, Malamasa, and J^otisha Tatwas, and 
the Mitakshara: in logic, the JagaMsi commentary of Vyapti 
Panchaka, Stnha Tyaghra, Avachhedoktaniruhti, Vyapti Qraho- 
paya, Samanya Lakshana, Fakshata, Faramarsa, Kevalanwayi and 
Samanya EirukU, the Mathuri commentary of Tarka, thQ Gadad- 
Aari commentary of Anumiti and Satpratipaksha, the Jagadisi and 
Gadadhart, commentaries of Visesa Vyapti, Avayava, SavyabhU 
chara, and xletwabhasa, and the ^abdamktiprakaaika, Saktibadha 
Mujotibaday Bauddha Dhikkara, Praman^abada, LilavatL and 
Kusumanjali; in the Vedanta, Sankarabhashya and Fanchadasi • 
in medicine, Sarangadhara Sanhita, Charaka, Vyakhya Madhu Kosha, 
and Chakrapani; in mythology, Ramayana and Bkagavetd Gita j 
in astrology, Jyotisha Sara ; and in the Tantra, Tantra Sara. 


.district of South Behar. 


This district contains 27 Sanscrit schools, of which one 
village contains six, three villages contain two each, and fifteen 
villages contain one each. The number of teachers is the same 
as the number of schools, and their average age is 43-9 years. 
They are all Brahmans, seventeen Sakadwipi” Brahmans, four 
Kanyakubja, four Maithila, one Sarajupariya, and one Sonadhya. 

Of the whole body of teachers, seven give their instructions 
gratuitously without deriving any emoluments from patrons. Of 
thes*e, one, in consequence of the resumption of a small endowment 
he had, has withheld the .pecuniary aid he formerly gave to his 
pufils; and three rent each a small farm which they cultivate by 
hired labour. The rest appear to be dependent on the other 
members of their own families. Twenty teachers furnished the 
following climates of the hmount of their annual receipts :— 

, Rs. 

1 receives a monthly allowniice from a patron ... 120 

2 receive by officiating as pjiestj about ... ... 85 

•1 receives proceeds of an endowment ... 100 

1 „ monthly allowance and proceeds of endowment .. 104 

1 ■> „ and by public recitation ... 340 

2 receive iivpresents of money and uncooked food ... 274 

1 receives proceeds of an endowment and by officiating as a 

priest .. .. .. 76 

1 receives as an initiating priest and by public recitations .. 10 

1 ,, as a family priest and by public recitations . 200 

1* ,1 a monthly allowance, village subscriptions^ and 

proceeds of an endowment . ... 49 

1 receives a monthly allowance, proceeds of an endowment, 

and presents of uncooked food 642 

1 receives in presents of mond^ and uncooked fmxl, and 

proceeds of an endowment ...» . ... 60 

6 r^iva monthly allowances and presents of money, and. 

uncooked food ...... , 4,942 

1 receives as an initiating priest, «as an officiating family 
priest, as a reciter of the Puranas, and in the foqn of 
*oc^ional presents -. 400 
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Thus 20 teachers receive in all about rupees 7,402, averaging 
to each rupees 370-1-7 per annum. The endowed lands in ext’ent 
vary from five to a hundred and fifty bighas, and in value from one 
to four rupees per bigha. 

As far as I could ascertain, there are only two teachers in this 
district who are known as authors. Cliakrapani pandit, ^ dwelling 
at Tikari in thana Sahibgunge, has composed the following works 
in Sanscrit, viz:—1. Burga Batnamala, a commentary on Sapta 
Sati, a sub-division of the Markandeya Purana, contained in ^00 
leaves or 400 pages. 2. Burjnanamukhachapetika, (a slap on 
the face to the ignorant,) a treatise on the law of inheritance, 
&c., op'fiosed'" to the school of Raghunandana, written on 15(» 
leaves or 300 pages. 3. Sarada, a commentary on Sabdendii 
Sekhara, itself a commentary on the S^ddhanta Kaumudi, or 
Panini grammar, written on 200 leaves or 400 pages. 4. Mam 
Prakasika, a commentary on Kanstubha, itself a commentary \)n 
the 8th Chapter of Panini, written on ISO leaves or 360 pages. 
5. Sakti Khandika, a logical treatise on the powers of words in 
the form of a commentary on Manjusha on the same subject, writ¬ 
ten on 70 leaves or 140 pages. Hara Lai Pandit, a resident of 
the same place, is the author of two works, viz :—1 Sabda Pra- 
kasa, a commentary on Sabdendu Sekhara, written on 500 leaves 
or 1,000 pages ; and 2, Parihhasha Tatwa Prakasa, a commentary 
on Pari Bhashendu Sekhara, itself a commentary on the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi, written on 125 leaves or 250 pa'ges. 

About half of the pandits have school-houses built at their 
own cost, or that of their patrons ; and the rest avail themst^ves 
of the accommodation afforded by a threshold, an out-*house, or a 
temple.. 

In 27 Sanscrit schools there are 437 students, averaging 16-1 
to each school. They are all Brahmans, and of the whole numbei 
154 are natives of th'e villages in which the schools are situated, 
and 283 are natives of other villages.' The students do not; acquire 
any* portion of'their subsistence by mendicancy. The majority 
of them are supported by family-funds, and others participate in 
the allowances of food granted by the patrons* of the teachers. 
In one instance the allowance of uncooked articles of food mf,dc 
to the teachers expressly for the benefit of the students was esti¬ 
mated at rupees 1,104 per annum, in another at rupees 960, 
and in a third at Rupees 360 ; in the last mentioned c.ase tjje 
number of students enjoying this aid being limited to fifteen. 
The whole of these have been included in the preceding estimate 
of the receipts of teachers. The'following are the studies pursued, 
and the number of students engaged in each :— 

Grammar . ... ... 356 Rhetoric ... ... 2 

Lexicology ... ... 8 Law ... ... 2 

Literature "... ... 16 Logic ... 6 




M^snsa ... . 2 Astrology .... 

fpkhp . 1 Taotraa 

Medioitie ... ... 2 



The following is the average age of the students^lfconging 
to each l)ranch of learning at each of the periods formerly men* 
tioued 


Grammar 

... 11*6 ... 

17-3 

... 24-4 

Lexicology 

... 15-5 ... 

19-6 

. . 23*8 

Literature 

... 16-6 ... 

18-0 

... 28-4 

^Rhetoric 

... 20-0 ... 

22-0 

... 240 

Law 

... 18-6 ... 

21-0 

.. •26-5 

Logic 

... 221 ... 

24-1 

... 28-5 

Vedanta . 

Mjmansa ... 

... 13-2 ... 

13-8 

... 16-6 

... 22-5 ... 

24-6 

... 28-5 

Sankhya ...’ 

... 21-0 ... 

2S-0 

... 28-0 

Medicine 

... 18-0 ... 

250 

... 290 

Mythology 

... 19-6 ... 

21-9 

... 26-8 

Astrology 

... 170 ... 

19-8 

... 20-1 

Tantras 

... 26-5 ... 

27-6 ' 

... 330 

The following works are read in the schools ; In 

grammar Ma- 


habhaahya hy Patanjali, interpreting or correcting Katyayana's . 
annotations on Panini’s rules ; Saida Kaustubha by Bhattaji Dik- 
shita, consisting of scholia on Panini, left incomplete by the 
author; Siddhanta Kauhiudi by Bhattaji Dikshita, a grammar in 
which PaninPs rules are ijsed, but his arrangement changed; Ma- 
norama by the same author, containing notes on his own work ; 
Smdendu ^ekhara by Nagoji Bhatta, a commentary on the Sid¬ 
dhanta Kaumudi; Sabdaratna by Hari Diksita, a commentary on 
BhattajPs notes on the Manorama; Chandrica by Swayamprak- 
asananda, interpreting the Paribhaahartha Sangraha, a commen¬ 
tary on the maxims of interpretation frohi' ancient grammarians 
cited in the Varticas and 'BJiaai.ya as rules for interpreting Pani- 
ni's aphorisms ; ParibhaaAendii Sekhara by Nagoji-Bhatta, a»brief 
exposition of the same maxims; Vaiyakaranabhmhana by Konda 
Bhatte, on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure; 
V^iyakarana Siddhanta Manjuaha by Nagoji Bhatta, on the sams^ 
subjects; and Saraawati Prakriya by Anubhuti Swarupacharya, 
a grammar founded on seven hundred rules or aphorisms pretended 
to have heen received by the author from the goddess Saraswati. 
In lexicology, the Amara Koaha. In literature Ragkumnaa, Magha, 
Purva Naiahadha, and Bharaviga or Kirata Kavya. In rhetoric*, 
Kavya Prtkaaa. In law, Mitakahara and Saroja Kalika. In logic, 
Siddhanfa JHuktavali, the Q&iadihari'commentary oi^Vyapii Pan- 
chaka, the Jagadisi commentjfiry of Vyaddhikaranydharmavachhinn- 
abhava, and Bhaaha Parichheda. In the Vedanta, Vedanta Paribha*- 
aha, lu JVJimansa, Adhikarana Mala. In^Sankhya, Sankhya Tatwa 
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This district contains fifty-six Sanscrit schopls, of which one 
village contains five, four villages contain three each, six villages 
contain two each, and tw;enty-seven villages contain one each. 
The number of teachers is the same, and their average age is 47'3 
years. They i.re all Brahmans, fifty Maithila Brahmans, £hree 
Sarajnpariya, two Kanyakubja, and one Sakadwipi. 

Of the body of teachers, six are independent of patronage, 
and are either supported from the resources of. their own families, 
or support themselves by farming. The following are the sources 
of income of the remaining fifty teachers:— 


30 teachers receive, in the form of presents 

4 „ „ proceeds of endowments 

3 „ „ as officiating priests 

2 „ „ by divination ... ... 

1 teacher receives annual allowance ... 

5 teachers receive presents of money and proceeds 

of endowments 

4 „ receive presents of moi^ey and by divi¬ 

nation 

1 teacher receives as officiating priest and by divi-' 
nation ... ... 


Bs. 

1,165 

636 

134 

100 

<4 


297 

260 

30 


Fifty teachers thus receive an estimated income of rApees 2,615, 
averaging to each rupees 50-4-9 per annum. The practice of 
divination is very common in this district, and it is a source of 
income to men of learning which h^ hot come to my knowledge 
elseWiiere. 


None of the teachers have distinguished themselves by written 
,compositions, and amongst the whole body only two are to be found 
having separate school-houses for the accommodation of thdir 
students, and those built at their own cost,—in one instance 
amounting to tWo, and in the other to ten, rupees. The rest as- 
semble their pupils in the verandas of their own dwelling-hoAses. ‘' 

In 66 Sanscrit schools there are 214 students, averaging 8'8 
to e^h school. They are all Brahmans, 147 of them being na- 
.tives of the ,villages in whicH the schools are situated, qnd 67 na¬ 
tives of other villages. The students^ of three schools receive in 
the form of occasional presents ’rupees 65, which averages. to the 
students of each'school, collectively rupees 21-10-/? per annum. 


Jirhoot Pandits, their studies. 


sources of their own families.. > ff «-“««»- 

The following are the studies pursued, and the number of stu- 
dents engaged in each :— • 

Granjmar ... 127 

Ije: 5 ieology ‘ ... 3 


Literature 
Law 


Logic 

Vedanta 

Mythology 

Astrology 


16 

2 

1 

63 


The following is the average age of the students belonging 
to oach^branoh of Iprning at each of the periods formerly men- 


Grammar 

90 . 

. 16-6 . 

24*3 

Lexicology 

... 20-6 . 

. 20-5 . 

. 22’6 

Literature 

... 20-2 . 

. 21-0 . 

. 25-5 

Law 

... 21-8 . 

. 25-2 . 

. 31'2 

Logic 

... 17-5 . 

. 26'2 * . 

. 35'6 

Vedanta 

... 16-0 . 

. 15-0 . 

. 21-0 

Mythology 

... 20-0 . 

. 20-0 . 

. 24-0 

.48trology 

... 12-3 . 

. 18-4 . 

. 26'2 


^ The following works are read in the schools of this district:_ 

n grammar, Saida Kfiustubha, Siddhanta Kaumudi, Manorama, 
Sabdendu Sekhara, Laghu ^aumudi, Chandrica, Siddhanta Manjmha, 
Saraswati Prakria. In lexicology, Amara Kosha. In literature, 
^ghuvansa, Magha, and Kirata Kavya. In law, Sraddha Fiveka, 
Fivaha Tatwa, Day a Tatwa, Ah^iika Tatwa, and Mitakshara, In 
logic, tfie Aagadisi commefltary of Siddhanta Lakshana, Samanya 
Lakskana, and Hetwabhasha, Abachhedoktanirukti, the Gadadhary 
commentary of Fyapti Panchaka, and Prdtyaksha Khanda, Prama- 
nyaba^, and Vyaddhikaranadhanmavachhinnabhava. in the Vedanta 
phjlosophy, the Fidanta Sara. In mythology* ' the Bhagavata 
Parana, In astrology, Nilakanthia Tajakn, Laghu Tajaka, Fija 
Ohanta, JHja Ganita, Graha Laghava, Siddhanta Siromam, Sripati 
P^ddhati, Sarva Sangraha, Surya Siddhanta, Ratna Sara, Brahma^ 
Siddhanta, and Bala Bodha. 


SECTION VIII. 

Genial Remarks on the state of Sanscrit Instruction, 


The preceding section comprises the most imjfortant details 
respeoting the state of -Sanscrit learning in the’districts visited, 
and a few^eaeral remarks may contribute to a •clearer apprehen- 
sion^and estftnate of them. 








1^6 Satuefit 'Coll«ge» in reht^n to Soeitfy. 


MrsL— There is not, as far as I have been able to obserye 
and judge, any fautual conneeiion or dependence between verna¬ 
cular and Sanscrit schools. The former are not considered pre¬ 
paratory to the other, nor do the latter profess to complete the 
course of study which has been begun elsewhere. They are two 
separate classes of institutions, each existing for distinct classes 
of society,—the one for the trading and agricultural, and the other 
for the religious and learned, classes. They are so unconnected, 
that the instruction in Bengali and Hindi reading and writing, 
which is necessary at the commencement of a course of Sanscrit 
study, is seldom acquired in the vernacular schools, but generally 
under thS^ dotxfestic roof; and unless under pecular circumstances, it 
is not extended to accounts, which are deemed the ultimate object 
of vernacular school instruction. It has beei? already shown that 
an unusually small number of vernacular sohpols is found ^ cer¬ 
tain parts of the Beerbhoom district, which have no institutiohs 
of learning; and it now appears that in the Burdwan district, 
where vernacular schools comparatively abound, there also schools 
of learning are most numerous. On the other hand, in that di¬ 
vision of the Tirhoot district which contains the greatest number 
of schools of Hindu learning there are no vernacular schools at 
all; and in the whole district the vernacular schools are fewer, 
while tlie proportion of schools of learning is greater than in any 
other district. It seems to follow that the prosperity or depres¬ 
sion of learning in any locality does not imply the prosperous or 
depressed condition of vernacular instruction, and that the two 
systems of instruction are wholly unconnected with, and indepen¬ 
dent of, each other. ^ ^ 

Second,—Sanscrit learning is, to certain extent, open to all 
classes of native society whom inclination, leisure, and^the posses¬ 
sion of adequate means may attract to its study, and beyond that 
limit it is confined to Brahmans. The jnferior castes may study 
grammar and lexicology, poetical and dramatic literature, rljetoric, 
astrology, and medicine; but law, the writings of the six schools 
of philosophy, and the sacred mythological poems, are the peculiar 
inheritance of the Brahman caste. This is the distinction re- 
..cognized,in the legal and religious economy of Hinduism, b{jt 
practically Brahmans monopolize not only a part, but nearly the 
whole, of Sanscrit learning. In the two Behar districts both 
teachers and students, without a single exception, belong to, that, 
caste; and the exceptions in the Bengal districts are comparatively 
few. Of the class of teachers in Moorshedabad all are Brahmans; 
in ^eerbhoom, of 66 teacherS;^ one is of the medical cHste; and 
in Burdwan, pf 190, four are of the same caste. It J;hus appears 
that the only exceptions to the brahmanical monopoly of Sanscrit 
teaching are native physicianst In the class of students in 
Moorshedabad, of® 15.6 thpre is only one Kayastha ; i?t BeerShoom, 
or.303 students nine are “tlf the Vaidya or inedicar caste, Ihree 
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•arfl Vaishnavas or followers of Chaitanya, and one is a Daivajna 
or out-caste Brahman—in all 13; and in Burdwan, of 1,368 
students^ 45 are Vaidyas, 11 Daivajnas, and six are Vaish- 
naVas—in all 62, the others in each case being Brahmans. Com¬ 
paring Bengal and Bebar, the former appears to have taken a step 
in advance of the latter in communicating to some of the in¬ 
ferior castes a portion of 4;he learning which it possesses, but 
even in Bengal the progress in this direction is not so -great as 
mjght have taken place without running counter to the opinions 
and habits of the people. Still it is an advance, and it has been 
made in Bengal where in the department of vernacular instruc¬ 
tion also a corresponding advance has been made, a«d i# making, 
by the very lowest castes; showing that, while there is no esta¬ 
blished connection bejiween the two systems of instruction, the 

same general influeuces are contributing to the extension of both. 

* 

Third ,—The teachers and students of Sanscrit schools con¬ 
stitute the cultivated intellect of the Hindu people, and they com¬ 
mand that respect and exert that influence which cultivated in¬ 
tellect always enjoys, and which in the present instance they pe¬ 
culiarly enjoy from the ignorance that surrounds them, the gene¬ 
ral purity of their personal character, the hereditary sacredness 
of the class to which most of them belong, the sacredness of the 
learnihg that distinguishes them, and the saoredness of the func- 
'tions they discharge as,spiritual guides and family priests. The 
on^ drawback on the influence they possess is the general, not 
universal, poverty of their condition, increased by the frequent re¬ 
sumption of former endowments. They are, notwithstanding this 
a higMy»venerated and influential portion of native society, and 
although ^ a body their interests may be opposed to the||pread, 
of knowledge, yet their impoverished circumstances woul^make 
them ready instruments to carry into effept any plan that ^should 
not assail their religious faith or require from them a sacrifice of 
principle and character. Tht? numbers of thi^ important class 
o£ men in the district visited are here exhibited at one view 



Moorsheda- 

bad. 

Beerbhoom. 

Buidwan. 

South Bebar, 

Tirhoot. 

Teachera\ 

24 

; 66 

190 

27 

66 

Students 

163 • 

303 

» 

1,858 

437 

214 


, Fourth.*—H\XQ most favorable would probabl/ not be a high 
estimate of the practical utility of the different branches of San¬ 
scrit lear>}inm cultivated in these schools, but neither is that earn- 
ing<Ho be wholly despised. So long aJ. the language shuji^^tst, 


; WS Shmaierit ^i^ge»'in,retdt^m to>Soeittg. 

the literature it eoQtaifls irill odnstHiatt ont of ths most preoious* 
remains of antiquity oonneoting itMlf by links olearly peroeptibk^ 
but not yet fully traced, with tSe history of almost every people of 
Western Asia and of Europe; and so long as the Hindus shall 
exist as a distinct people, they will derive some of their most 
inspiring associations and impulses from the great literarj monu¬ 
ments which belong to their race, and jrhioh the progress of time 
will render more venerable, even when from the progress of im- 
provement they may cease to be regarded as sacred. .Viewed with 
reference to the present constitution and wants of native society, 
Sanscrit literature may be considered either as sacred, profane, or . 
of a mixed ojiaracter. The Tantra scriptures, prescribing the 
ritual observances of Hinduism, are exclusively religious. Law 
includes not only the prescriptions of religion, but the rules of 
inheritance, contract, &c., which are recognize^ by the British Go¬ 
vernment and are essential to the working of civil society. Tk^ 
six Banhanas, of which I have found four taught in the schools, 
viz., the Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimansa, and Sankhya, contain expo¬ 
sitions not only of theological doctrine, and ritual observance, but 
systems of philosophy on logic, on spirit and matter, and on moral 
and legal obligation. The mythological poems, the Mahabharata 
and the Bhagavat Parana, which are generally read, contain a 
system of metaphysical philosophy, disquisitions on political mo¬ 
rality, and probably remnants of true history mixed up with the, 
fables of heroes and of gods. Astrology would be more correctly 
denominated arithmology, for it is the science of ‘computation 
in the widest sense, and embraces not 6nly' divination and the 
casting of nativities by the situation and aspect of the stars, bit 
also mathematical and astronomical science. The native lifedical 
writiqjfc'may be worthy of much, but not of all, the contempt 
with ^ich the native medical profession is regarded by'*Europeans 
at the present day, for to a calm observer the very supremacy of 
their authority, which is so absolute’ and undisputed as to have 
repressed all independent inquiry,'observation, and experiment, 
would seem to imply no inconsiderable degree of merit in the 
works to which such an influence has been so long conceded. 
Finally, the works on grammar, general literature, and rhetorical 
Composition, will be valued as long as the philosophy of language 
shall be studied, or the Sanscrit language itself employed as an 
instrument for the expression of thought and sentiment, c* These, 
and the collateral branches of learning constitute the national li- • 
terature of the Hindus,—a literature which needs not to be created, 
but which may be improved by the transfusion into it,, of those 
discoveries in art, in science, and in philosophy, that distinguish 
Europe, and that will help to awaken the native mind from the 
sleep of centuries.'' 

Fifth.—^The native mind of the present day, although it is 
asiegp^ is not dead. It bas'^*!. dreamy sort of existence iu separating. 
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.oo^^g, and r^CM^ng in various forms, the fables and specu- 

amount of authorship shown taes^at in 
the d^erent distn^ is a m^ure of the intellectual activity which, 
however now misdirected, Hiight be employed for useful purol^ 
The same men who have wi^pted, and are still wasting, the?r Lm* 
ingand^^eir powers in paving complicated alliterations, re- 
compound absurd and vic|)U8 fictions, and revolving in per 
petual oircles of metaphysin^I abstractions, never ending still 
beginning, have professed to mi their readiness to en^^age in anv 
soft of literary composition tha| would obtkin the patronaffe of 
.Government. It is true that thSy do not possess the knowleds^e 
which wq desire should be co&municated to theic conatrymen • 
but where the desire to bestow information exist on our part and 
the desire to receive it on theirs, all intermediate obstLles will 
speedily disappear, ^ Instead of regiirding them as indocile, in- 
tpictable, or bigoted*in matters not connected with religion I 
have often been surprised at the facility with which minds under 
the influence of habits of thought so different from my own have 
received and appreciated the ideas which I have suggested. 
Nor is it authors only wlio mippht be employed in promoting 
the cause of public* instruction, it is probable that the whole 
body of the learned, both teachers and students, might be made 
to lend their willing aid towards the same object. 

S^ECTION IX. 


Persian *AND Arabic Schools. 

The class of institutions next in importance to vernacular 
and Sanhcrii schools consists of those in which the Persian and 
Arabic languages and the learning they contain are taught. Per¬ 
sian and Arabic schools are so intimately connected that they are 
regarded here as one class. * 

Ci6y and District of Moorshedabad. 

In 20 thanas of this district there are 17 Persian and 2 Arav 
hie schools; but it is to be understood in this and in similar cases 
that PeilBian is taught in the Arabic schools also, and that some¬ 
times, an Arabic is distinguishable from a Persian school only by 
the circumstance that one or two of the pupils have begun the 
study of one of the earliest and^ easiest works on the grammar 
of the Arabic language. 

One village contains two Persian schools, and the remaining 
seventeen, Persian and Arabic, are.contained in the same number 
of villages; or jnohallas. 
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There are ninetew teachers, aU Muaalmans, whose 
^e IS 86-5 years. : «v(.rag( 


given 



0 d 
2*8 


5 .0 8 


4 3 2 


• . jdlownnpe... 

8 te^here i^ive tishnthiy.i wagns and nj^; ; 

- ... ^ gg. 

» M « lees, subsistence-roonjjt, and- 
. annna! presanis ... gi 
1 teacher receives fjeea, subsistence-money, 

^nd uncooked food 

w . fees, suhsistenco-money, and 
weekly and annual pre¬ 
sents 

Nineteen teachers thus receive in all rupees 188 11 in i. 
averages to each rupees 8-14-1 per month ^ 

rto giv..!! CbAtwotioJ^gZ^Smly ^ T 
the scholars there are some schools wfio 
making any payment to the teachers Those wi,™ without 

monthly wagesV fixed salaries al7 

head or heads of one family; and of such faSlies fiv™ H- 

whose allowances to the teachers are considerablv in 

the above average. In one of the k excess of 

given gratuitous^ to Si the schoL^nd thet"°K 

remuneration from Mrfnshi Sharaf Khan^ his 

existed long, and has descended to the “are^f 

chief patron. ' '"e Munphi its 

'Of the principal aapper, J wli,. ‘.1 

Sian school has a scLol-house built by a reLc7able° h’- S 

habitant at a cost of 40 rupees • an8 the “ J^®®P®°f®bIe Hindu in* 
has a school-house built by^the' Muaa?m«n^®^\“*^ Arabia school, 
about 400 rupees. The latter is a brh!t h of 

as a dwelling house by the maulavi and so^ of“fCcVol^^ 

•eeW t,; ci 

Persian, and 7 in‘that of Arabic 

Htadu, and 41 Maa.taa„. i,abT.“l,ot«%"u"» 
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Hindu of the brahman caste and six are Musalmans. The fol¬ 
lowing- are the castes of the Persian scholars who are Hindus and 
the number of each—— 


Brahman ... S17 
Kayastha ... 15 
Kurmi ... 6 


Kaivarta ... 4 
Aguri ... 4 

Suvarnabanik 2 


Napit . 1 

Mali . 1 

Sutar . 1 


The folbwing are the average ages of the Persian and Arabic 
sclyjlars at the three periods formerly mentioned, viz., the ao-e of 
admission to school, the age at the time the schools were visited, 
■and the estimated age of leaving school 


Persian scholars ... ... 9.5 13.5 20-8 

Arabic scholars ... ... H-Q 17*4 <ii-i 

* 

^ The following works comprise the course of Persian reading, 
Vfz., the Pandnamehy Gulistan, Bostan, Payindeh Beg, embracing 
forms of epistolary correspondence; Insha-i-Matlub, containing forms 
of correspondence and contract; Joseph and Zul&ikha, the history of 
Joseph ; Asafi consisting of* odes ; Secandar Nameh, poetical his¬ 
tory of Alexander the Great; Bahar-i-Banish, tales ; and Allami, 
consisting of the correspondence of Shah Akber, Abulfazl, See., &e. 
About one-half of the Persian teachers limit their instructions to 
the Bpstan and Giilistan, and the other works are more or less 
taught by the remaining number. 

The only works reaS by the Arabic students are grammatical, 
viz., Mizan, Tasrif, and Zuida on the inflections, and Shark-i-Miat 
Amil on the syntax of the Arabic language. 


District of Beerbhoom. 


This district contains 71 Persian and 2 Arabic schools ; ot 
which two villages contain four each, two contain three each, three 
contain* two each, and fifty-tliree contain one each.* 

* The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools. 
Of the teachers of the Persian schools, sixty-six are Musalmans 
and five Hindus; and of the latter three are Brahmans, one is a^ 
Kayastha, and one a Daivajna. The teachers of the Arabic schools 
are Mu^lmans. The average age of all the teachers is 36-3 years. 

. ^x Persian teacheis and one Arabic teacher instruct gra*. 
tuitously. The following are the modes and rates of remuneration 
of the remaining number :— 

Ks. As. P. 


1 Arabit teacher receives monthly wnges 

2 Persian teachers receive monthly wages 1 

23 „ „ „ fees • 

3 „ „ „ monthly wages and perquisite?* 

3^ „* ’„ fees and perquisite^,* 


... • 


700 

15 0 0 

135 4 0 
21 13 0 
232 4 6 
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Thus 66 paid teachers receive in all rupees 411-4-6, averagii\»‘ 
to each rupees 6-6-1 per month. Of the unpaid teachers, one 
not only instructs gratuitously, but also gives his scholars food and 
occasionally clothes j three support themselves by farming, of 
whom two are in possession of lakhiraj land, and of these one 
is a retired darogha, a fifth gains his livelihood as a mulla, a 
sixth instructs gratuitously from religious motives, and the ob¬ 
ject of the seventh was to keep in recollection his former acquire¬ 
ments. Of the paid teachers, a few only are dependent upon in¬ 
dividual patrons, and those patrons are both Hindus and Musm- 
mans; several of the scholars of these salaried teachers receive . 
gratuitoni' inst.uction. 

There are in all ten school-houses, of which one was built at 
the expense of the teacher, two by the subscriptions of the 
parents, and seven by private individuals, eithpr from general mo¬ 
tives of benevolence, or with a view to the advantage of their o\#l* 
children. One teacher instructs bis scholars from house to house, 
and the remainder find accommodation for their scholars in 
kachharis, mosques, and especially baitliak-khanas. 

In 73 schools there are 490 scholars, averaging 6‘7 to each 
school. »The number of Persian students is 485 and of Arabic 5. 
Of the Persian students 240 are Musalmans and 245 Hindus, and 
the Arabic students are all Musalmans. The average age of the 
Persian scholars at the time the schools were visited was 18*5, 
years, and of the Arabic scholars 18’4 years. The following are 
the castes of the Persian scholars who are Hindus and the num¬ 
ber of each :— 


Brahman 

... Ill 

Suvarnabanik 

... 8 1 

Goala ... 

...»2 

Kayastha 

... 83 

Sadgop 

... 6 

Sunri ... 

... 2 

Kaivarta ■ 

... 11 

Gandhabanik 

...<.4 

Agnri 

... 1 

Vaidya 

... 10 

Kamar 

Vaisbnava 

... 4 
... 2 

Swarnakar 

... 1 


In addition to nearly all the works already enumerated, the 
following are inciuded in the course of Persian reading ih this 
district, viz., Amadnameh on the conjugation of verbs ; the fornial 
reading of the Koran; TutinameJiy or tales of a parrot; Ruqadt-i- 
the correspondence of Alamgir; Insha-i-Yusafi, forms of 
epistolary correspondence; Mulatafa, a collection of letters ex¬ 
hibiting different styles of penmanship; Toghra, an account of 
Cashmir; and the'poems of Zahir, of Nasir Ali, and of Sayib. 

The only additional work in Arabic employed as a school-book* 
in this district is the Munshdab on Arabic conjugations. 

V 

BistricCof Burdwan. 

o o 

In this district there are "3 schools in which nothing more 
than the formal reading t,qf the Koran is taught as' described in 
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• the 2nd report, p. 27—29, 93 Persian schools and 8 Arabic 
schools. 

Seven of these schools are found in one village and three in 
another, six villages contain two each and eighty-two villages 
contain one each. 

There are three Musalman teachers to the three schools for the 
fofmal reading of the Koran, and twelve Musalman teachers to 
the eight schools of Arabic learning ; two of these schools having 
each three teachers, of whom one teaches Arabic, the second 
Persian, and the third watches over the manners and general con¬ 
duct of the pupils. The ninety-three Persian schools have the 
same number of teachers, of whom eighty-six are Musalmans and 
seven Jlindus. Of ^fie latter four are Kayasthas, two Brahmans, 
iiftd one a GandhaBanik. The average age of all the teachers 
is 39‘5 years. 

Twenty-two teachers instruct gratuitously, and of that number 
six also support and clothe the whole or a part of their scholars. 
I have not found any instance in which Hindu students receive 
from a Musalman teacher or patron anything beyond gratuitous 
instruction. Thus in one instance a maulavi gratuitously instructs 
^even*Hindu scholars, but in addition to gratuitous instruction he 
gives also food and clothing to eleven Musalman students ; in 
another, a maulavi gratuitously instructs two Hindu and six 
Musalman students, and *he gives also food and clothing to five 
other Musalman students ; and in a third case, a maulavi has 
thirteen Musalman students, all of whom he both instructs and 
supports. The rule appeajs to be that those students, whether 
Hindus or Musalmans, who are natives of the village iu which the 
school is situated, receive gratuitous instruction only, while those 
Musalman students who are natives of other villages, and have 
come from a distance for the sake of instruction,* receive also lood 
and clothing. On the other hand, when a Hindu is the patron, as 
in the case of the Rajah of Burdwan, who supports two Persian 
schools, Musalman and Hindu scholars enjoy equal^ advantages, 
although the number of the former is less. Thus in one of th€ 
Rajahs schools 13 Hindus and 2 Musalmans, and in the other 13 
Hindti^and 1 Musalman, receive instruction andiood for four years, 
after*which they may continue to study but without receiving 
food. Some of the patrons and gratuitous teachers are men of 
great wesjth or high character, and others, without possessing either 
of these, are holders of land by the 'tenure of Ayma which'was 
apparent!^ regarded in several instances as involving'an obligation 
to give gratuitous instructioli. TJiis is more apparent in one case 
from the fact that the holder of the land, aftej: long neglecting 
thi^obligati«n, lately sent three or four 'ir^olars to the neighbouring 
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schools whom he supports at his own expense. The remuneration, 
of the paid teachers is as follows 


11 teachers receive monthly wages ... ... 

14 „ „ fees 

1 teacher receives only his daily food ... 

JO teachers receive monthly wages and uncooked food 

1 teacher receives monthly wages and subsistence-money 
29 teachers receive fees and uncooked food 

2 „ „ monthly wages and annual presents 

6 ,, „ fees and annual presents 

1 teacher receives weekly and annual presents 
11 teachers receive fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 


Rs. As. P. 
166 0 0 
70 8 0 
2 0 0 
61 II 0 

25 0 0 

161 3 0 

11 0 0 

26 8 0 

2 14 0 

67 4 0 


Thus .86 pgid teachers receive in all rupees 573-11, averaging 
to each rupees 6 - 10-8 per month. 

Out-houses, baitkah-Jehanas, chandi-mandaps. and Jcachharis 
are employed as school-houses here as elsewhere, the place occu¬ 
pied generally belonging to the principal supporter of the schohi, 
and sometimes to the teacher himself. In one instance, one of the 
scholars in a Persian school, iff payment of the instruction he 
receives, supplies the teacher with a school-house rent-free. Of the 
Persian schooisj about a dozen have school-houses expressly built 
for that‘purpose, and varying in the estimated cost of erection from 
six rupees to two hundred. Three of the Arabic schools have 
buildings estimated to have cost 50, 200 and 250 rupees respec¬ 
tively. Another has a school-house with a dwelling-house attach¬ 
ed, in the upper-story of which the teacher ilives, while the scholars 
are lodged below. Two of them have large endowments, with 
buildings estimated to cost, in one instance 15,000, and in the 
other 50,000, rupees. Each endowment is applied to the supp 6 rt 
not only of a school, but of a hospital, a mosque, and a sacred relic. 

In 104 schools there are 971 scholars, averaging *9‘3 to each 
school. Of the total number 17 are engaged in the formal reading 
.of the Koran, 899 in the’perusal of Persian works, and 55 in the 
study of Arabic learning. All the Koran-readers are Musalmans ; 
of the Persian scholars, 451 are Musalmans and 448 are Hindus ; 
and of the Arabic students, 51 are Musalmans and 4 are Hindus. 
Of the four Hindu students of Arabic, two are of the Aguri caste, 
pne is a Kayastha, and one a Teli. The following are the castss 
and numbers of the 448 Hindus who are Persian scholars:— 


Kayastha 

... 172 

Gandhabanik 

... ‘‘Z 

Brahman 

... 153 

Kumar ... 

... Ze 

Sadgop ... 

... 60 

Swarnakar 

2 

Aguri ... 

... 42 

Bajput ... - 

... 1 

Suvarnabanik 

... S 

Teli 

...‘ 1 

Vaidya 

... 4 

Napit ... 

....* 1 

Chbatri... 

3 

Tauti ... 

... 1 

Sunri 

Kaivarta 

3 

Mayra ... 

... 1 
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The following are the average ages of the scholars at the three 
periods formerly mentioned:— 


Koran readers 

... 8-7 

10-4 

13-2 

Persian scholars ... 

... 10-03 

15-6 

26-5 

Arabic students ... 

... 16-3 

21-2 

28-1 


The following works, ill addition to some mentioned under 
the preceding heads, are read in the schools of this district 

In Persian, Tis Takhti, a spelling-book; Farsi nameh or Sirab 
J)hoka, a vocabulary; Tnsha-i-Herhern, forms of correspondence; 
Nal Daman, translation from Sanscrit of a love-s‘ci^; ttie poems 
of Urfi, of Hafiz, of Wahshati, of Ghani, of Badr, and of Kkahani, 
the last including both the Tahfut-ul-Irakin and Kaaaid-i- 
Khakani^; Waqaia N^dmat Khan AH, an account of the campaigns 
. of '^urungzebe; Hadikat-ul-Balaghat, a grammar of rhetoric; 
Shah Nameh, Firdusis’ national poem; and Kuligat-i-Khosro, the 
works of Khosro. 

In Arabic, Saraf Mir an’d Hidayat-us-Sarf on the etymology 
of the Arabic; Miat Amil, Jummul, Tatamma, Hidayat-ui\-Nahv, 
Misba, Zawa, Kafia, and Sharh-i-Mvlla on syntax, Zawa being a 
commentary on Misba, and Shar-i-Mulla on Ka 6 a; Mizan-i-Mantik, 
Tahzib,’Mir Zahid, Kutbi, Mir, and Mulla Jalal on logic, Kutbi 
abd ^ulla Jalal being c^mentaries on Mir Zahid, and Mir a glos¬ 
sary to Kutbi; Sharh-i-Waqaia, on the circumstantials of Islam, as 
the” ceremonies of religion and the law of inheritance; Nurulanwar, 
on the fundamentals of Islam, as the unity of God and the mission 
of Mahoiaied; Sirajiya, compendium of Mahomedan law; 
Hidaya, gn the law of inheritance; Miscat-ul-Misabih, on Maho¬ 
medan obsAvances; Shams-i~Bazigha and Sadra, treatises^on 
natural philosophy; Sharh-i-Chaghmani, ^treatise on astronomy 
according to the Ptolemmc system; and Tauji, Talbi, and 
treatises on metaphysics: 

District of South Behar. 

This district contains 291 schools, of which 279 are Persian 
and 12^rabic. 

One town contains ninteen, another eleven, a third seven, a 
fourth six, and a fifth five schools. Five villages contain three 
each ; twenty-four, two each; an^ a hundred and eighty, one each. 

The n^jmber of teachers is the safne as the number of schools, 
and their aver&ge age is 34*2^ears. 

One of the Persian teachers is’ a Hindu of .the writer-caste, 
and £j}l the*otb’^r teachers, both Persian a|i.d Arabic, are Musalmans. 
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Two of the teachers instruct gratuitously, and two oth,ers 
give both food and instruction to their pupils. The remaining 
teachers are remunerated as follows :— 


Bs. As. P. 

1 teacher receives monthly wages and clothes and food for himself 

and scholars .. ... ... 46 8 0 

1 „ „ tLonthly wages, food for himself and scholars, 

and the proceeds of an'endowment of land... 165 5 4 

monthly wages ... ... ... 3 0 0 

fees ... ... ... ... 770 

monthly wages and uncooked food ... 16 8 O 

tees and uncooked food ... ... 49 6 O 

monthly wages and subsistence-money ... 8 8 0 • 

fees and subsistence-money ... ... 75 11 0 

fees and weekly presents ... ... 8 10 0 

monthly wages and annual presents ... 6 10 0 

fees and annual presents ... ... 27 3 9 

monthly wages, uncooked food, ,and annual 

presents ... ... ... 80 15 

fees, uncooked food, and annual presents ... 243 11 3 

monthly wages, subsistence-money, and annual 

presents .. ... ... 101 8 9 

fees, subsistence-money, ^nd annual presents ... 454 7 3 

„ „ and weekly presents ... 7 0 0 

monthly wages, weekly presents, and annual 
e presents ... ... ... 8 2 3 

1 „ „ fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and annual 

presents ... ... .. 4 6 0 

10 teachers receive monthly wages, subsistence-money, weekly pre¬ 
sents, and annual presents ... ... 47 5 0> 

22 „ ,, fees, subsistence-money, weekly presents, and 

annual presents .. .. ... 110 8 o 

1 teacher receives fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, weekly 

presents, and annual presents ... ... 5 6 9 

Thus 287 teachers receive in all rupees 1,472-3-7, . averaging 
to each rupees 5-2 per month. 

There is another source of gain to the teacherl? of Persian 
schools in this district called Shuruciti, or a payment made by every 
scholar at the commencement of a new book. This is so uncertain 


2 teachers receive 
2 

6 „ 

14 

a 

22 ,{'■ 

2 „ 

3 „ 

10 

6 „ 

67 

29 „ 

95 „ 

1 teaclier receives 

1 


that it cannot strictly be regafded either as a monthly or an 
annhal gain. In 579 instances in which I ascertained that this 
payment had been made, the total amount was rupees '138-9-6, 
which averages only three annas and about ten pie in each case; 
vand as it is seldom that a school-book is changed oftener than ofice 
a year, and the average number of scholars to each school is about 
five, this will giv^ each teacher an additional sum of rujf^'e 1-3-2 
per annum, or about an anna and a half monthly. ’ 


Two maulavis in this district are highly distinguished for 
lear/iing, and they are both ajithors. 

Maulavi*- Gholam Hossein, dwelling at Sahehguk^e in the 
thana of that nahne, has writtei\ in Persian a compilation called 
Jam-i-Bahadur Kiani, from various Arabic works on arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, abJ the natural sciences, wit.’' additions of 
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his own. This work has been printed, and contains 720 pages. 
He is now engaged in the preparation of astronomical tables to be 
entitled Zij Bahadur Khani. The names of both works are intend¬ 
ed as a compliment to his patron Bahadur Khan, one of the sons 
of Mitrajit Singh, the Bajah of Tikari. 


Maulavi Mohiyuddin, dwelling at Erki in the thana of Jeha- 
nabad, has composed in Persian Sharh-i~Abdul Rasul, a commentary 
on the work, of Abdul Basul on Arabic syntax, consisting of 
288 pages in manuscript; and Jawab Chabbis Musdir, a treatise on 
.Mahomedan observances, containing 12 pages, also in manuscript. 
In Arabic he has written Majmua Taqrir Mantiq Ar^ni, •explana¬ 
tory of Majmua, a work on logic, and consisting of 32 pages in 
manuscript. 

^ Bagah Mitrajit Sipgh also put into my hands a pamphlet on 
the agriculture of the district, written in Persian and printed, of 
which he stated himself to be the author. On examination T have 
found it to be the same in substance as the Short Essay on Hus¬ 
bandry translated by Mr. Itewis Dacosta and appended to his 
translation of the Dewan Pusund. 


There are only two Persian and two Arabic schools that have 
appropriate buildings or school-houses, the pupils of the remaining 
schools finding or making accommodations for themselves, chiefly 
in ffhe thresholds or Verandas of the private dwelling-houses 
occupied by the patrons or^eachers. 


• In 291 schools there are 1,486 scholars, averaging 5T to each 
school, 'fhere are 1,424 Persian scholars and 62 Arabic students. 
Of the Arabic students tw« are Hindus of the writer-caste and 
sixty are Musalmans, and of the Persian scholars 865 are Hindus 
and 559 are Musalmans. The following are fAe sub-divisions of 
the Hindus who are Persian* scholars :— 


Kayastha 

... 711 

M agadha 

... 65 

Rajput 

... 30 

Kshatriya 

... 13 

Brahman 

... 11 

G3ftdhabanik 

... 11 

Kairi 

... 90 

Teli 

4 

Swarijakar 

... dc 

Bundela 

3 


Mahuri ... 3 

Vaishnava ... 2 

Sunri ... 2 

Kamar ... 1 

Luniar ... 1 

Napit ... 1 

Kurmi ... 1 

Mayra ... 1 

Aguri ... 1 


Of the total number of Hindu scholars eight ware absent and of 
the Musalman scholars three were absent at the time the schools 
were visited, the remaining number of each class being present. 
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The average ages of the Persian and Arabic scholars at the three 
periods formerly mentioned are as follow :— 

Persian scholars ... ... 7‘8 ll’l 21‘5 

Arabic students ... ... 12’3 16'0 34i‘2 

The following works were found in use in the Persian schools :— 
ISlamaqima, an elementary work ; Nisab-us-Subyan, a vocabulary ; 
Sawal Jawab, dialogues : Bhagawan 'Das, a grammar ; Insha-i- 
Madho Ram, Insha-i- Musallas, Mukktasar~vl-Ibarat, Inshai-Khurd, 
Mujld-ul-Insha, Inshn-i-Munir, Insha-i-Brahman, and Muradi-i- 
Ilasil, forms of correspondence; Alqab Nameh, on modes of 
address ; the poems of flilali and Kalim; Zahuri, an account of 
one of the kings of the Deccan; Ktishaish Nameh and Kisseh 
Sultan, tales ; Nam-i-Haq, names and attributes of God; Oauhar-i- 
Murad, on the doctrines of Islam; Kiranns Saadin, a poem by 
Khosro; and Mizan-ut-Tib and Tiba-i-Ahhb^r, on medicine. 

In the Arabic schools the following text-bookswere employed:— 
Fasul Akberi, on inflection ; Nahv-i-Mir and Zariri, on syntax; 
Sharh-i-Tahzib, commentary on Tahzib, a treatise on logic; 
Mukhtasar-ul-Mani, a treatise on rhetoric; Maibadi, on natural 
philosophy; the elements of Euclid; Sharh-i~Tazlira, on astro¬ 
nomy ; Sharafiya, on the law of inheritance ; Ddir on the doctrines 
of Islam ; and Almijasti, astronomy of Ptolemy Mryi'???). 

District of Tirhoot. 

This district contains 238 schools, of which 234 are Persian 
and 4 Arabic. 

Of these one town contains twenty-seven, another twelve, 
and a third eleven. Two villages contains four each, six three 
each, twenty-three^wo, each, and one hundred and sixteen one 
each. 

The number of Persian teachefs is the same as the number 
of Persian schools. The number of Arabic teachers is six, one of 
the Arabic schools having three teachers. The aierage age of 
all the teachers is 33'9 years. 

One of the Persian teachers is a Hindu of the writer-caste ; 
and all the other teachers, both of Persian and Arabic schools, are 
Musalmans. * 

One teacher instructs gratuitously, and five teachers give 
gratuitous instruction to all their scholars, and food to twenty- 
two pf them. The others are, remunerated as follows :— 

< „ Ks. As. P. 

1 teaolier gives subsistence-money to 14 scUoljirs and receives month- 

ly wages from a patron ... ... 8 6 3 

11 teachers receive uymthly wages ... ... ., 27 2 0 

1 teacher receives iees ... ... ... *1 6^ 0 
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*4 tescher* receive subsistence-money . , 

14 „ „ monthly wages and eiibsistencc-moncy 

g ,> n fees and subsistence-money 

4 >, >> monthly wages and annual presents 

4 „ „ fees and annual presents 

1 teacher reoeives fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 

2 teachers reemve monthly wages, eubeistence-money and 

weekly presents ' 

74 „ ,, monthly wages, subsistence-money, and 

annual presents 

gf „ fees, subsistence-money, and annual presents 

3 „ „ fees, subsistence-money, and weekly presents 

X teacher receives fees and weekltand annual presents 

3 teachers receive monthly wageirsub<|jstance-money, uncook¬ 
ed food, and annual presents 

54 „ „ monthly wages, subsistence-money, and 

weekly and annnal presents 

12 ,, ,, fees, sifbsiatonce-money, and weekly and 

• ^Kual presents 


Rs. As. 

P. 

7 

8 

0 

42 

4 

0 

11 

14 

0 

17 

3 

e 

19 

6 

9 

6 

3 

3 

3 

12 

0 

221 

9 

9 

S6 

8 

3 

11 

12 

0 

4 

4 

9 

9 

11 

0 

183 

14 

3 

31 

8 

9 


Thus 234 teachers receive in all rupees 702-6-6, averaging to each 
about rupees three per month. In 237 instances, which were indivi¬ 
dually ascertained, the sum ofi rupees 84-13 was received by the 
teachers as SkurUati, which, giving two scholars and a half to each 
school and a year to each school-book, makes an average Addition 

of one anna and two pie to the monthly income of each teacher. 


Mahomed Imam Shah and Bahram Shah, two of the three 
teachers of an Arabic achool at Darbhanga, in the tbana of that 
name, possess considerable property personal or endowed, and are 
men of high character, gre^t intelligence, and extensive learning. 
They are brothers and are both authors. 

M^lavi Mahomed Imam Shah, the elder brother, has writ¬ 
ten in ‘ Persftin SkarA-i-Kkolasat-ul-Hisab, a commentary of 640 
pages on Kholasat-ul-Hisab, a treatise on ^arithmetic; and Daira- 
o-Jadwal4-Napim, a pamphlet of 8 pages on astronomy. In 
Arabic jie has written Hashyb Sharh-i-Snllam, notes extending to 
240.pages on Hamidullah’s commentary on Sullam, a worlf xm 
logi'c; Sharh-i-Kasideh Amali, a commentary of 34 pages on 
Kasideh Amali, a work on the doctrines of religion ; Risaleh R<^ad 
a pamphlet of 36 pages on the sayings of Mahomed 
Mabahiaseh Imaniya, miscellaneous essays extending to 160 pages; 
Durar-'iffMohamnadi, a treatise of 40 pages (jp theology-; and 
Siraj-ul-Kaluhf a tract of 18 pages on Sufeeism. 

Maulavi Bahram Shah, the younger brother, has written in 
Persian Ritaleh Tauzih-ul^Biyajf, a pamphlet of 48 pages on ,the 
doctrines of Islam, and l)urur-v,l~Ismin one of 44 p^ges on the 
law of inherifhnce. In Arabic he has vixAietn^Risaleh Ramzul 
Hidayat, a tract of 8 page’s on .the doctrines of Islam; and 
Riaaleh Aai.doi.ul^MaAjub, another of the same «ze on the law ol 
inhcMtance. 
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There afe ia all twenty-three school-houses, avera^ilg in th*e 
estimated cost of erection from twelve annas to a hundred rupees. 
Those schools that have no school-honses are aedommodated 
in'mosijues, imambarahs, dwelling’-houses, verandas, kachhris, and 
out-houses belonging to the patrons or teachers. 

In 23s schools there are 598 scholars, averaging 2'5 to each 
school. All were present at the time the different schools were 
visited. Of the whole number, 569 are Persian scholars and 29 
Arabic students. Of the Arabic students, two are Hindus of whom 
one is a Brahman and the other a Kayastha, and the remaining 
twenty-a^ven^ are Musalmans. Qf Persian scholars, 126 are 
Musalraans and 443 Hindus; aud**the sub-divisions of the latter 
are as follow 


Kayastha 

Brahman 

Rajput 

Magadha 


349 

80 

22 

20 


Kshatriya 
Aguri ... 
Barnawar 
Kalal 


6 I Swarnakar ... 1 

5 ' Qoala .^ I 

4 Gandhabanik ... 1 

4 


The average ages of the Persian-and Arabic scholars at tlie 
three periods formerly mentioned are as follow 


Persian scholare .. 6'8 ... 10‘8 ... 19'3 

Arabic students ... 12'1 ... 17'5 ... 25'4 


The following works were found in use in (he Persian and 
Arabic schools, exclusive of others previously mentioned. 

In the Persian schools, Mahmud Nameh, an elementary work; 
Khushhal-us-Subyan, a vocabulary / N^sab~i■^Musallas, a diction¬ 
ary; Mahzuf-ul-IIaruf, Jawahir-ut-Tarkib, and Dastur-ul-MubU.di, 
on grammar; MuJid-ul-Inaha, Fyz Baksh, Mubarik Nemeh, Snd 
AmanuUaX Hossein, forms of correspondence; the poems of 
Fahmi ; and Ruqaat-i-Abulfazl, the letters of Abulfazl'. 

In the Arabic schools, Mir Zalnd Risalek, on logic; 
Akaideh Nisji, on the doctrines of Islam; Kanz-ud-Dahdlk, on the 
sayirgs of Mohammad ; and. Kalamullah Majid, the sacred word 
of God (the Koran). 


SECTION X. 

General Remaeas on the State of Pbksian AND^AuAteic 

Insteuotion. 

j First.-—'Vhe Hindustani or Urdu is the current spoken lan¬ 
guage of the;_educated Musalmaus of Bengal and Behar, and it is 
a remarkable feature in the constitutipn of Mohammadan society 
in these provinces, and I infer throughout India that the i)ema- 
cular language of that plasa is never employed in,*he schools as 
the—tnedium or instrum'ent of written instructio'w. Bengali 
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eohool-books nre employed by the Hindus of Bengal and' Hindi 
scHool-books by the Hindus of Behar ; but although Urdu is 
more copiou#“ and expressive, more cultivated and refined than 
either, and possesses a richer and more comprehensive literature, 
Urdu s^Aool-books are wholly unknown. It is the language of 
conversation in the daily intercourse of life and in the business of 
the world, and it is the language also of oral instruction for the 
explahation of Persian and Arabic, but it is never taught or 
learned for its. own sake, or for what it contains. It is acquired 
in h written form only indirectly and at second-hand through the 
jnedium of the Persian, whose character it' has adopted and from 
which it has derived almost ml its vocables, and it is^mptoyed as 
a written language chiefly in popular poetry and tales and in fe¬ 
male correspondence, and often also in the pulpit. The absence 
of Urdu schools forthS Musalman-population, corresponding with 
th^Bengali and Hindi* schools for the Hindus, may explain, in 
some measure, the greater degradation and ignorance of the lower 
classes of Musalmaos when compared with the corresponding 
classes of the Hindu population; and 'the first step to their 
improvement must be to supply this defect. 

Second. —Except in those cases in which the Musalmang resort 
to Bengali and Hindi schools, Persian instruction is the only sub¬ 
stitute for vernacular instruetion. Those Musaltnans and Hindus 
who h^e re<^ived a Persian education have nearly the same com¬ 
mand of the Persian as a, written language that educated English¬ 
men have of their mother tongue. They acquire it in their earliest 
years at school, in after-liffe they continue to read the works it 
con4aius for instruction or amusement; they can conserve in it, 
although it is not so employed in general society ; and they employ 
it as thejneans of commurveation in the private correspondence 
of friendshif) and in the written transactions of business. . It 
is occasionally the language of the pulpit in. the celebrations 
of the moharram; it is the language of the long. ^ established 
manuscript Akhbars or Intelligencers of the »native courts, 
and. of the printed newspapers of modern times addressed 
to the educated classes of society ; and the employment of-a less 
worthy medium in composition is generally considered inconsistent 
wish the dignity of literature and science, philosophy and religion, 
—more as the relaxation "than tj^e exercise of an instructed mind. 
The PeMan language, therefore, must be pronounced to have a 
strong»hold on native society. „ j 

■ There is no connection between the BengaU and 

Sanscrit schools- of Bengal, or Jbetween' the Hindi and Sanscrit 
' schools of Behar; the tethers, schelars, and instruction of the 
common sdhoela are totally different from those of the schwls or 
learning,—the teachers and Scholars being drawtf fre™ dme^t 
classes of society; and the instruction direefed tq,diffcrent objects. 
But yhis re&iq^ does not apply to the Per^an and Arabic schools. 
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which are ietimately eonneoted aad which almost imperceptibly • 
pees into eaclv other. The Arabic teacher teaches Persian abo in 
the same school and to the same pupils, and an Aimbic school 
is sometimes known from a Persian school only by having a iringle 
Arabic scholar studying the most elementary Arabic work, while all 
the other scholars read Persian. The same scholars who are now 
studying Arabic formerly read, or may^ still be reading, Persian in 
the sam'e school and under the same teacher; and the scholars in 
an Arabic school who are now reading Persian only will probably 
in the same school, and under the same teacher, advance to flhe 
study of Arabic. The only distinction that can be drawn is that. 
while there is f\o Arabic teacher who does not or may not teach 
Persian, there are many Persian teachers who do not and cannot 
teach Arabic. But the class for which both Persian and Arabic 
schools exist is the same, and that is thd upper class of native 
society, whether Hindus or Musalmans are the scholars, and whetl>)er 
Persian or Arabic is the language taught. Both languagpes are 
foreign, and both classes of schools ate inaccessible to the body 
of the people. 

FoKrth. —It is a question to what extent Persian and Arabic 
instruction is directed and sought by Hindus and Musalmans, res¬ 
pectively ; and, the following table affords some means of estimat¬ 
ing their relative proportion by exhibiting the actum number of 
teachers and scholars belonging to each claus 



Teachers. 

S chola r s . 

0 


Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

j 

Moorshedabad 

* • • 

19 

62 

' 47 

Beerbhoom 

5 

68 

245 

245' 

Burdwan 

7 

^ 101 

452 

'^^•519 

South Behar 

1 

290 

867 : 

619 

Tirboot 

H 

237 

470 

128 

Total 

s 

715 

2,096 

vA 

1,558 
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.Ai^)ic ^truction is wholly, and Persian instraction is almots 
wholly, ia the hands of Musalmans,—there being only 14 teaebers 
of Persia® who are Hindus, to 716 teachers of Persian and Arabio 
who are Musalmans. This is a consequence of the nature of the 
instruction communicated; the languages, the literature, and the 
learning taught being strictly Mohammadan. The relative number 
of Hindu and Musalman. scholars is very difiTerent, there being 
2,096 of the former to 1,658 of the latter; which is a very remark¬ 
able contrast .with the number of teachers belonging to the two 
cl&sea of the population. Is this comparative large number of 
. Hindu scholars the effect of a laudable desire to study a foreign 
litorature placed within their reach ? Or is it the e^ot at an arti- 
hoial stimulus ? This may be judged by conqparing the number 
of Hindu teachers and scholars of Persian which until lately 
was almost the exclusive language of local administration 
with tfiat of Hindu'teachers and scholars of Arabic, which is not 
called into use in the ordinary routine of Government. With 
regard to teachers, there is not a single Hindu teacher of Arabic 
in the five districts,—all are ^Musalmans. ‘ With regard to scholars, 
there are only 9 Hindu to 149 Musalman students 6f Arabic, and 
consequently 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 Musalmans who are ^earning 
Persian. The small comparative number of Arabic students who 
are Hindus, and the large comparative number of Persian scholars 
of thfe same class, seem to admit of only one explanation, viz., 
^atthe study of Persian^ has been unnaturally forced by the practice 
of Government; and it seems probable that even a considerable 
number'of the Musalmans* who learn Persian may he under the 

same artificial influence. 

» 

Fifih .—^The average t monthly gain of the teachers varies 
from rupees* 8-14-1 in Moorshedabad to rupees 3 in Tirhoot,.the 
medium rates being rupees 6-6-1 in Beerbhoom, rupees 6-10-8 in 
Burdwan, and rupees 5-2 in South Behar. The difference between 
the highest and the lowest rales'may be explained by various causes. 
One cause will be found in the average number ol scholars taught 
by each* master, the highest average being 9 3 in Burdwan, the 
, lowest 2-5 in Tirhoot ; and the medium averages being 6-7 in 
beerbhoom, 5-7 in Moorshedabad, and 51 in South Behar. Thfe 
lowest rate of monthly gain J||d the smallest average number of 
schol^ are found in Tirhoo* Further, the persona acquainted 
•with'Persian and seeking employment are numerous, the general 
standard of living is very low, and both the number of those who 
receive apd the poverty of those who give employment of this 
kind combine to establish a very low rate of remuneration.* In 
Behar to8, nnd especially in Tirhoot, parents do hot nearly to 
the same extent as in the Bepgal districts 'unite with each 
other to support a teacher for the benefit of children; and 

thu# each ^acher is very much isoltrtfed, seldom extending ^his 
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instrucUons beyond the children of four or three families, and- 
often limiting them to two and even one. The effeote are 
waste of' power and degradation of character to teachers and 
taught. 

Sixth.—hxi attempt was made to ascertain the age bf each 
scholar' at three separate periods, viz., the .age of his entering 
school or commencing the particular study referred to; his age at 
the time the school was visited ; and the probable age of his leav¬ 
ing school or concluding the particular study in which he 
then engaged. The aver^ results are exhibited in the following 
table, and from the results is shown the average duration of < 
study. At thfe'time the Beerbhoom district was visited, the thefi 
actual age only of each scholar was noted without the two other 
items which are consequently wanting in the^table :— 



r 

Persian 

• 


Arabic. 



I Average ages. 

Duration 
of study. 

Average ages. 

Duration 
of study. 

(t ' 

Moorshedabad 

9-6 

13-5 

20-8 

11-8 

no 

17'4 

21’1 

10-1 

Beerbhoom 

— 

I3-5 

— 

— 

, , 

18'4 

_ 

,, _ 

Bordiran 

10-08 

16«* 

26'5 

I6'4 


21-2 

28*1 

118 

South Beh.ir 

7-8 

111 

21-6 

13-7 

12-3 

‘lO'O 

24-2 

11-9 

Tirhoot 

. 6-8 

10-8 

19-3 

12-6 

12-1 

17 5 

25*4 

> 

13-J 


Thus the average duration both of- Persian and Ai-abic study 
is about eleven or twelve years, the former generally extending 
to the twentieth or twenty-first and the latter to the twenty^ 
fourth or twenty-^fifth year of age,, affording ample time for tL 
introdaction of new or the improvement and extension of old 
courses of study. 

Seventh .—nature of the instruction given in these institu- 
tions may be in some measure estimated by the subjects of the works 
used as school or text books. In Bvsian schools .elementary and 
grammatical works,^ forms of qorW^ondence, and popular'^oems 
and tales are chiefly read : occasionally a work on rhetoric^o# a 
treatise on theology or medicine is also met with. In the Arabic 
schools the course of study takqs a much wider range. The 
grammatical works are numerous, systematized, and profound j 
complete courses of reading on rhetoric, logic, and law ’ are em¬ 
braced j the external observances and fundamental doctrines of 
Islam are minutelx studied; the works of Euclid on geometry 
and Ptolemy on a8tronomy»^in translation are not uhl^oWq j offier 
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^ranchee ol natural philosophy are also taug'ht j and fcbo whole 
oou^rsa is crowned- hy the perusal of treatises on inetaphysics 
deemed the highest attainment of the instructed scholar. Perhaps 
we shall not err widely if we suppose that the state of learning 
amongst the Musalmans of India resembles that which existed 
amnng the nations ^f Europe before the invention of printing. 

Eighth .—In estimating the amount of intellectual ability 
and acquirement that might be brought into requisition for the 
promotion or improvement of education amongst the Mohamm&dan 
population, it may be remarked that the Persian teachers as a class 
are much superior in intelligence to the Bengali and Hindi 
teachers, but they are also much more frequently ,»the aetainers or 
dependents of single families or individual patrons, and being 
thus held by a sort of domestic tie they are less likely to enga»a 
in the^ prosecution of a general object. The Arabic teachers a*ro 
si few that they can * scarcely be taken. into the account, and in 
the Bengal districts I did not find that any of them had attempted 
any form of literary composition. Among the few Arabic teachers 
of South Behar and Tirhoot.the case was very different, four being 
authors of high repute for learning. With three of these 
I came into personal communication and they were evidently 
men of great mental activity and possessing an ardent 
thirst for knowledge. Various Persian and Arabic works of 
nativfe learning given to me by the General Committee of Public 
Instruction for distrilyition were presented to these teachers 
and their pupils and they were not only thankfully but most 
greedily received. They had also a vague, but nevertheless a very 
strong desire to acquire a knowledge of European systems of 
learning,‘and I could reckon with confidence on receiving their 
co-operation in any measui-e which without offending their social 
or religion^ prejudices should have a tendency to gratify. that 
desire. 


Tfurdwan. 

There are four girls’ schools in the district, of which one, 
sUiUated at Japat in the Culna thana, and superintended by the 
Koverend Mr. Al^ander, is supported by the Ladies’ Society Si 
Calci^ta i a second, situated iq^he town of Burdwan, and superiu- 
tended by the Reverend Mr. Linke, is supported by the same 
’Society j a third, situated on the Mission premises in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burdwan, is supported and superintended by the 
Reverend*Mr. Weitbrecht; and*a fourth, situated in the neighj;our- 
hood of (^qtwa in the thana of that* name, and su|)erintended by 
the Reverend William Carey of the Baptist Missionary Society, is 
supported by the Calcutta Baptist Society for’promoting Native 
Female E^uqption. In all these cases the wives the Missionaries 
co-<»perate iit the superintendence. *•’ 
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Besides the above-mentioned gratnitons strMrintendenoe thwe’ 
are thirteen paid teachers employed in these tom schools; and of 
that number eight teachers are attached to the Japat school alone, 
two to the Cutwa school, two to the Burdwan school, and one to Mr. 
Weitbreeht’s school. Six of the teachers are Native Christians and 
seven are Hindus. Of the Native Christian teachers four are males 
and two females. The following are. the castes of the Hindu 
teachers 


Rajbansi 

Brahman 

Kay^tha 




Kshatrya 

Chhatri 

Vaishnava 


The teachers are paid by monthly salaties- 


SW of the teachers paid hy the Ladies’ Society receive Rupees 5 each 
Four receive Rupees 4 each ... ... , .t. 

One teacher receives from Mr, Weitbrecht 

Two teachers p«ud by the Baptist Society receive Rupees 12-8 each 


1 

1 

1 


Rs. As. P. 
30 0 0 
re (h 0 
8 0 ^ 0 
25 0 0 


The average is Rupees 6-12-3 to each teacher. 

The average age of all the teachets is 26’7 years. The age of 
one of the female Native Christian teachers is 16, and of the other 
IS yearC, 

The number of girls taught in the four schools is 176. Their 
average age, when they entered school, was 6'5 years ; their ai^erage 
age‘at the time when the schools were visited was 9*1 years ; and 
the average age at which they intended or were expected to leAve 
school was 14-9 years. 


Of the total number of scholars one is a Musalipan girl; 
thirty-six are the daughters of Native Christian parents, or orphans 
rescued from starvation and supported by the Missionaries; and 
one hundred and thirty-eight are the daughters of Hindu parents. 
The Hindus are thus suh-divided according to their castes— 


Bagdhi 

58 

Vaishnava 

... '3 

Muchi 

18 

Tanti 

... 6 

Bauri 

17 

Chandal 

... 2 

Dom 

17 

Kurmi 

... 1 

Hari 

12 

Baiti 

... 1 

A sum of Rupees 1-8 

per nfonth is allowed by the ladies’ 


Society for refreshinents to the children. Three female messengers» 
are employed to bring the children to school and to conduct them 
home. If one messenger brings ten scholars every day for a month 
she^ gets two rupees, and more^ or less in proportion to thU number. 
It is not nece^ary that the same scholars should always be brought 
by the same messenger; the number only is regarded. 

c 

The only Isogu^e taught in the girls’, schools ig Bengali. 
The books read are chiefly*<feligious and the instruction Christian. 
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They are also taught needle-work. The following is the distribu¬ 
tion of the scholars into four grades of Bengali instruction:— 


(a) Girls who read only ... ... ... 112 

(b) „ who write on the ground ... ... 2 

(c) „ ,, on the palm-leaf ... ... 57 

(d) „ „ on the plantain-leaf ... 4 


The only other institution in this district to be noticed is an 
iijfante’ school situated on the Church Mission premises in the 
neighbourhood of Burdvvan. The children arc about 15 in number 
of both sexes, partly Native Christian children and partly orphans. 
They are under the care of Miss Jones, lately arriveii*frorn England, 
and well acquainted with the modes of infant instruction in use 
there. The ear is chiefly taught, and the exercises are pronounced 
in recitative. 


District of South Be/iar. 

In this district there is* only one institiitiiin* to be noticed 
under the present section. At Sahebgunge, the chief town of the 
district, a school in which English, Persian, and Arabic are tauglit 
has been established by Itaja Mitrajit Singh of Tikari, and is 
superintended by his son Mirza Bahadur Khan. Two Maulavis 
tin^ one English teacher are employed ; and as they discharge their 
respective duties withcfut any conuectiou or communication witli 
each other, I have preferred considering them as at the head of 
three separate institutions. The llaja has granted the use of a 
gaiden-l^nise for the purposes of the school, but one of the 
Maulavis c.auses his pupils, six in number, to attend him at his own 
dwelling-h*use, and the oEher meets his, five in number, in one of 
the apartments of the garden-house. These two schools have 
already been enumerated aqiongst the Persian and Arabic schools 
in Section IX. 


S E c: T 1 O N XII. 

(?BNKRAL Remarks on the State or In.struction in the 
Schools mentioned in the preceding Section. 


It is impossible for mo fully to express the confirmed convic¬ 
tion I have acquired of the utter impracticability ot the views oi 
those, if there are any such, wh*o think that the English lang;iiage 
should be.the sole or chief medium of conveying knowledge to the 
natives. Lei any one conc,eiving the desirableness of such a plan 
abandon in imagination at least the metropolis ot the province or 
the chief tovsn of the district in which hq may Ifappen to be living, 
ani with English society let him abanfloii loi a while his Engjish 
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predilections and open his mind to the impressions which fact an^ 
observation may produce. Let him traverse a pergunnah, a thana, 
a district, from north to south, from east to west, and in all direc¬ 
tions. Let him note how village appears after village, before 
and behind, to the right hand and to the left, in endless suc¬ 
cession ; how numerous and yet how scattered the population; how 
uniform the poverty and the ignorance; and let him recollect 
that this process must be carried on until he has brought within 
the view of his eye or of his mind about ninety or a hundred millions 
of people diffused over a surface estimated to be equal in extent 
to the whole of Europe. It is difficult to believe that it should 
have been'propped to communicate to this mass of human beings 
through the medium of a foreign tongue all the knowledge that 
is necessary for their higher civilisation, their intellectual improve¬ 
ment, their moral guidance, and their physical comfort; bqt since 
much has been said and written and done which wouj^ seem 1o 
bear this interpretation, and since it is a question which involving 
the happiness and advancement of millions will not admit of 
compromise, I .deem it my duty to state in the plainest and most 
direct terms that my conviction of the utter impraeiicability of 
such a dysign has strengthened with my increased opportunities of 
observation and judgment. 

Although the English language cannot become the unigjersal 
instrument, European knowledge must be the chief matter of 
instruction; and the circumstances in which the country is plabed 
point out the English language, not as the exclusive, but as one of 
the most obvious, means of communicating that instruction. I 
have, therefore, watched with much interest and promoted, by dhy 
suggestions I could offer every desire and endeavour on the part 
of natives to acquire a knowledge of our language. ‘ In the 
districts 1 have visited, the desire cannot be said to be general, only 
because it is vain to desire that which is plainly unattainable; but 
it has been found to exist in instances and in situations where its 
existence is very encouraging. I have met with a learned ilindu 
and a learned* Musalman in different districts, each in the private 
retirement of his native village attempting by painful and 
unassisted industry to elaborate some acquaintance with our 
language, and eagerly grasping at the slightest temporary aid that 
was afforded. Nor is it only in individual cases that this ani{j,ety is 
displayed. The school at Raipur in the Boerbhoom district was 
established and continues to be supported through the desire of a 
wealthy native landholder to give an English education to his 
children. The Raja of Bur4wan^s school is the more remarkable 
because it is established in Burdwan where another English school 
exists, which, although under Missionary direction, has been 
liberally patronized by the Raja/ and in which the scholars receive 
superior instructiSn to fJi^t which is given by the Rajal<! teachers. 
The support he has bestowed on the Missionary Eviglisii school <niay 
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•bQ attributed to European influence or to a desire to conciliate the 
favor of the European rulers of the country; but the establish* 
ment of a separate school in his own house and at his own sole 
expense can be ascribed only to his opinion of the importance of 
knowledge of English to his dependents, and a desire to aid them 
in its acquisition. The English branch of the institution at 
Sahehgunge supported by Raja Mitrajit Singh and superintended 
by his son, does not appear to have been of native origin j and 
generally speaking the desire to know English is found in fewer 
instances in the Behar than in the Bengal districts. In both it is 
.chiefly leaned and wealthy men that have sought it for themselves 
or their children; and, with a view to purposes of pjj^cticftl utility, 
it is to those classes in the present condition of native society that 
it is most suitable. 

The orphan schools at Berhampore and Burdwan belong to a 
class of iiraitutions which deserves special notice and encouragement 
not merely because such institutions supply the immediate wants 
of destitute orphans, which alone constitutes a strong claim, 
provided the means employed’ are not allowed to weaken existing 
domestic ties ; but also because the object is to train them to the 
arts and habits of industry by which they may in after-life earn 
their own bread. In other schools a knowledge of books, of 
the vttords and phrases which books contain, and of the ideas 
wh^ch the understanding of children can apprehend or their 
memory retain, is taftight; in these industrial institutions, 
some kind of art or trade i« also taught, the physical powers are 
developed, enjoyment and profit are connected in the mind with 
labour as^ffect with cause, and thus both the capacity and the 
disposition are created that will prevent the youth so instructed 
from becoming a burden either to himself or to others, and that 
will make him an industrious and useful member of society. I am 
not aware of the existence of other institdtions of the same kind 
in other parts of the coudtry^ and the two have mentidned 
are still in their infancy. The increase of theiif number wjth a 
view to .the improvement of the condition and habits.of the lower 
classes of the people is eminently deserving of consideration. 

*, <• The importance of the object contemplated by the establish^ 
ment of native female schools, and the benevolence of those who 
have Sfetablished them, cannot be questioned, bqj; some doubt may 
*be entertained of the adaptation of the means to the end. The 
native prejudice against female instruction, although not 
insuperable, is strong; and the prejudice against the object should 
not be increased by the nature of tho means employed to effect* it. 
Now it ap|)esgs nearly certain that, independent of »the prejudice 
against the object, native parents of respectable* rank must e 
unwilling to allow their daughters’, contrary to the customs o 
native sdcig'ly, to leave their ow’t,' homes and their own 
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neighbourhoods and proceed to a distance, greater or less in' 
different cases, to receive instruction; and this unwillingness 
cannot be lessened if it should appear that they will be placed in 
frequent and unavoidable communication with teachers and sircars 
of the male sex and of youthful age, and in some instances with 
the corrupt and vicious of their own sex. To re-assure the minds 
of native parents, native matrons are employed as messengers and 
protectors to conduct the girls to and from school; but it is 
evident that this does not inspire confidence, for, with scarcely 
any exception, it is only children of the very poorest and lowest 
eastes that attend the girls^ schools, and their att^dance is. 
avowedly' puiqjiased. The backwardness of native parents of 
good caste may be further explained by the fact that the girls’ 
schools are under the sole direction of Missionaries; and the 
case of the Beerbhoom school shows that to combine the 
special object of conversion with the general object of female 
instruction must be fatal to the latter without accomplishing the 
former purpose. These remarks must be understood as strictly 
limited to the schools I have speeificqlly described, and as inap¬ 
plicable even amongst them to those in which the scholars, as in 
the cas^, of female orphans, are under the constant, direct, and 
immediate superintendence of their Missionary instructors. In 
such cases the object and the means arc equally deserving of 
unqualified approval; but it must be obvious that female instruc¬ 
tion can never in this way become general. 

SECTION x'l I I. 

Population. 

The preceding sections contain the substance of the informa¬ 
tion collected respecting the state of school-instruction ; and the 
state of domestic and adult instructions remains to be showp. A 
census of the population within the limits to which this part of 
the inquiry was confined was found an indispensable preliminary, 
and the results of the census will, therefore, in the first place be 
given. 


CAty of Moorshedabad. 

In the nineteen thanas included within the City jurisdiction 
there are 373 mahallas and village^. The mahallas are the streets, 
quaEters, or wards of the city properly so called. T^’e villages 
contain the scattered agricultural population. 

The number of families is 34,754, averaging 93'4 families to 
each mahalla or village. The ndmber of Hindu families is 24,094, 
of Musalman families 10,'§(47, and of Native ChristiaU Wtnilies 13. 
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The number of persons is 124,804, of whom 84,050 are 
Hindus, 40,709 are Musalmans, and 45 are Native Christians ; 
averaging 3-591 persons to each of the total number of families, 
3-488 to each Hindu family, 3-823 to each Musalman family, and 
3-461 to each Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus to Musalmans and Christians is as 100 to 48-4. In the 
enumeration both of families and persons, the native soldiei-s 
cantoned at Berhampore, and Europeans, whether public func- 
tiojiaries civil and military or private individuals, have been 
omitted. 

The •number of males of all ages is 62,519, and of females 
of all ages 62,285, giving a proportion of 100 ^ales to 99-6 
females. In the enumeration of males, sixty-three eunuchs, stated 
to be of Abyssinian Ivrth and belonging to the household of the 
Ni^ab»of Moorshedaliad, have been included. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 46,670, 
and of females of the same age 51,148, giving a proportion of 100 
males to 109-5 females above fourteen years. 

The number of males between fourteen and five years of age 
is 9,539, and of females of the same age 5,553, giving a pi-< 4 portion 
of 100 males to 58-2 females between fourteen and five. 

TJie number of males below five years of age is 6,310, and of 
females of the same ago 5,584, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to SS-4 females below fiw. 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
ye^r-s of age, is 97,818, and the number of persons, male and 
female, b»low five, is 11,894, amounting together to 109,712 ; the 
number of persons, male and female, between foirrteen and five years 
of age, is li,092 ; and the* proportion of the population above 
fourteen and below five to the population betwceir fourteen and five 
is as 100 to 13-7. 


District of Moorshedabad. 

Of the eighteen Mofussil thanas of this district the one sele'ct- 
e(> for investigation was the Daulatbazar thaua which was fonniJ 
to contain 183 towns and villages. 

, The number of families is 12,832, averagit^ 70-1 families to 
each ’town or village. The number of Hindu families is 7,058, 

and of Musalman families 5,774. 

» 

The number of persons is 62,037? of whom 33,199 are Hindus, 
and 28,838 a»o Musalmans, averaging 4-834 persons ^o each of the 
total number of families, 4-7*03 to each Hindu fifmily, and 4-994 
to each Musalman family. The ’proportion of,Hindus to MusaU 
mar^s is as* 1^ to 86-8. < 
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The number of males of all ages is 31,560, and of females.of 
all ages 30,477, giving a proportion of 100 males to 96-5 females. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 20,222, 
and of females of the same age 22,615, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 111-3 females above fourteen years. 

The number of males between fourteen and five years of age 
is 6,801, and of females of the same age 3,627, giving a propor¬ 
tion of 100 males to 53-3 females between fourteen and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 4,537, and 
of females of the same age 4,235, giving a proportion of 100. 
males to G3-3tf.femalos below five. 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of age, is 42,837, and the number of persons, male and 
female, below five is 8,772, amounting together to 51,609 ; the 
number of persons, male and female, between fourteen and five 
years of age, is 10,428; and the proportion of the population 
above fourteen and below five to the population between fourteen 
and five is as 100 to 20'2. 

District of Beerbhoom. 

Of the seventeen thanas of this district the one selected for 
special investigation was the Nanglia thana which was found tb 
contain 267 villages. 

The number of families is 9,117, averaging 37 1 families 
to each village. The number of Hindu families is 7,597, of 
Musalman families 612, of Santhal families 786, and of Dhangar 
families 122. 

The number of persons is 46,416, of whom 38,489 are 
Hindus, 2,977 are Musalroans, 4,261 are Santhals, and 689 are 
Dhangars, averaging 5-091 persons to each of the total number 
of families, 5-063 to each Hindu family, 4-864 to each Musalman 
family, 5-421 to each Santhal family, and 5-647 to each Dhangar 
family. The proportion of Hindus to the aggregate of* Musal- 
mans, Santhals, and Dhangars is as 100 to 20-5. 

' The number of males of all ages is 23,496, and of females 
of all ages 22,920, giving a proportion of 100 males to 97-5 
females. ■ ^ 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 14,414, 
and of females of the same age 15,996, giving a proportion of 
lOCbmales to 110-9 females above iburteen. 

The nuntber of males between fourteen and five years of 
age is 5,487, and of females of the- same age 3,442, giving a 
proportion of f00,_ males to 62-7 females between fourteen and 
five. V 
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. The number of males below 
of’the same age 3,482, giving 
96-8 females below five. 


five is 3,595, and of females 
a proportion of 100 males to 


The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of age, is 30,410, and the number of persons, male and 
female, below five years of age, is 7,077, amounting together to 
87,487; the number of persons, male and female, between fourteen 
and five years of age, is' 8,929; and the proportio9 of the 
population above fourteen and below five to the population be¬ 
tween fourteen and five is as 100 to 23’8. 


District of Burdwan. 

Of the thirteen tbanas of this district the one selected for 
spe^al investigation ,\Yas the Culna thana, which was found to 
contain 288 towns and villages. 

The number of families is 23,346, averaging 81-06 families 
to each town or village. The number of Hindu families is 19,047, 
of Musalman families 4,287, and of Native Christian families 12, 

The number of persons is 116,425, of whom 93,9^3 are 
Hindus, 22,459 are Musalmans, and 43 are Native Christians, 
averaging 4-986 persons to each of the total number of families, 
4-055 to each Hindu family, 5-238 to each Musalman family, 
and 3-583 to each Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus *10 the aggregate, of Musalmans and Native Christians 

is as 100 to 23-9. 

• 

The Humber of males of all ages is 59,844, and of females 
of all ages 56,581, giving a proportion of 100 males to 94-5 
females. * 

The number of males above fourteen .years of age is 38,974, 
and of females of the same age 42,071, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 107-9 females abofe fourteen. 

• 

The number of males between 14 and five yctivs of ago is 
11,334, and of females of the same age 6,842, giving a proportion 
of400 males to 60-3 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 9,536, and of 
females of the same age 7,668, giving a proporti<in of 100 males to 
^0-4 inmales below five. 

The number of persons, maje and female, above 14 years of 
age, is 81,t)45, and the number of persons, male and female, bejow 
five, is 17j20yi^, amounting together to 98,249; the number of 
persons, male and female between 14 and five, isd8,176 ; and the 
proportion of the population above* 14 and below five to the popu- 
laticrp beti^ejj^ 14 and five is as 100 to 
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School-going population of South Behar and Tirhoot. 

District of South Behar. 

Of the nine thanas of this district the one selected for special 
investigation was the Jehanabad thana which was found to contain 
803 towns and villages. 

The number of families is 14,953, averaging 18‘6 families to 
each town or village. The number of Hindu families is 12,549, 
and of Musalman families 2,404. 

The number of persons is 81,480, of whom 69,515 are Hindus, 
and 11,965 are Musalmans, averaging 5’4G2 persons to each of 
the total number of families, 5’539 to each Hindu family, and’ 
4’977 td' ea4h Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to 
Musalmans is as 100 to 17’2. 

The number of males of all ages is 44,386, and of females of 
all ages 37,094, giving a proportion of 100 males to 83’5 femii'es. 

The number of males above 14 years of age is 29,936, and of 
females of the same age 27,637, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to 92-3 females above 14. 

The number of males between 14 and five years of age is 
9,781 rnd of females of the same age 5,814, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 59’4 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of ago is 4,669, .and of 
females of the same age 3,643, giving a proportion of 100 malos 
to 78’02 females below five. 

The number of persons, male and' female, above 14"years of 
age, is 57,573, and the number of persons, male and female, 
below five, is 8,312, amounting together to 65,885; the number 
of ))ersons,-male and female, between 14 and five years of age, is 
15,595 ; and the proportion of the population above 14 and below 
five to the population bi^tween 14 and five is as 100 to 23'6. 


District of Tirhoot. 

Of the 16 thanas of this distriet the one selected for special 
investigation was the Bhawara thana, which was found to coutein 
402 villages. 

The number £if families is 13,143, averaging 32’6 fam'ilies to 
each village. The number of Hindu families is 11,946, and ol 
Musalman families 1,J97. 

„ The number of persons ig 65,812, of whom 59,836 aie Hindus, 
and 5,976 are Musalmans, averaging 5’007 persons to each of the 
total number of .families, 5-008 to each Hindu family, and 4-992 
to each Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to Musal- 
mans is as 100 to''9-9. 




Remark& on the population census. 
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. ^ The number of males of all ages is 35,961, and the number of 
females of all ages is 29,851, giving a proportion-uf 100 males to 
83 females. 

The number of males above 14 years of age is 23,224, and 
the number of females of the same age is 21,192, giving a pro¬ 
portion of 100 males to»'91‘^ females above 14. 

s’ 

The number of males between 14 and flve years of age is 
8,368, and the number of females of the same a^e is 5,041, 

giving a proportion of 100 males to 60*2 females between 14 and 
five. 

f Tlfe number of males below five years of age is 4,369, and the 
lumber of females of the same age is 3,618, giving a proportion 
>f 100 males to 82’8 females below five. 

The number of persons male and female, above ‘fourteen years 
»f age, is 44,416, and the number of persons, male and female, 
)elow five, is 7,987, amounting together to 52,403 •, the num- 
)er of persons, male and female, between fourteen and five, is 
.3,409 j and the proporfc’on of the population above fourteen and 
)elow five to the population^ between fourteen and five is as 100 
o 45-5. 


SECTION XIV 

General Remarks pN the Population Returns. 

, First .—The number of villages mentioned is the 'numller of 
ctual settlements of people or assemblages of houses inhabited by 
ii^ilies at a greater or less distance from similar settlements or as^ 
emblages; and it is different from the number of mamas or villages 
scorded in the Ma|;istrate and Collector's ofiice as belon^ng to the 
3 spec5ive thanas. It is probable that the latter were all originally 
ih^bited villages, but through^various causes some of them have 
3 ased to iJe so, while in other instances the number of inhabfted 
illages has imreased without any inqreaso in the^ofiicial enuraera- 
on. The difference, therefore, between that enumeration and 
le ascertdin^ number of inhabited vilMges occurs in the way 
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The average number ef /amiliee in each village. 


both of excess and defect, as will appear from the following com-. 
parisoQ 


Thanas. 

Number of villages record¬ 
ed in the Magistrate and 
Collector's Office. 

\ , , 

Ascertained nqm- 
ber of inhabited 
villages. 

Daulatbazar 

203 

188 

Nanglia 

224 

267 

Culna 

328 

288 

Jehanabad 

859 

803 

Bhawara 

340 

402 


The ascertained number of inhabited villages in thana Nanglia and 
Jlhawara is greater, and in thanas Daulatha^ar j Gulna^ and Tehanabad 
less, than the ofiScial number of villages. The excess in the two 
former may be attributed to the extension of cultivation in the Beer- 
bhoom hnd Tirhoot districts, leading to the gradual formation of new 
villages. The causes of deficiency in the three latter I had not 
the means of satisfactorily investigating, but I have met) with 
individual instances of the abandonment of villages which were 
popularly ascribed to pestilence, with others caused by the encroach¬ 
ments of the neighbouring river, with others that were attributed 
to disagreement with European settlers, and with others that were 
alleged to have arisen from the quarrels of adjoining zemindars 
leading to excessive exactions from the cultivators. 

Second.—The average number of jamities in'eacheviUage is an 
evidence and measure of ^ comparatively dense or sparse population. 
The following are the results in the different thanas :— 


Daulatbazar ... ... 70*1 

Nauglia ... ... ... 87*1 

Culna ... ... ... 81‘06 

Jehanabad ... ...^ ... 18’6 

Bhawara ... , ... ... 


The extremes arg Culna and Jehanabad, the former a pbpulous 
thana of a very populous district, and the latter a thana_^ of r, 
district not reniarkable for the scantiness, but for the dispersion of 
its population. Intermediate degrpes of social aggregation are found 
'in i;he other three thanas. < Compared with the otK^r Bengal 
districts Beefbhoom is thinly peopled, but it will be, oltoerved that 
the average number of families in each village in thana Nanglia of 
that distnct, alth<jugh thq,lowe8tof the Bengal ^''^erages, is greater, 
than the highest of tht Beh^r averages, tending to show the 
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cpmpaTative sparseness of the popalation throughout Behar. The 
oanse of this and of other effects will probably -be found in the 
extreme sub-division of landed property in that province; but 
wbatevor the cause, the fact is necessary to be known in framino- 
suitable measures for the promotion of general instruction. 

Third. —^For the purpose of comparison I subjoin in one view the 
number of persons in eachfymily, taking the different classes of the 
population collectivelyfend^eparately— 



Average number of persons in 
each family. 

.3 . 

a 

s 

A 

a .S 

1 2 
■< 

Average number of persons in 
each Musalman family. 

Average number of p^sons in 
each Santhal family. 

Average number of persons in 
each Dhangar fiunily. 

Average number of persons in 
each Native Christian family. 

City of Moorshedabad 

3-S91 

3-488 

3-823 


z 

8-461 

Thaoa Danlatbazar 

4-834 

4-703 

4-994 




Thana Nanglia 

5091 

5-066 

4-864 

6-421 

5-647 


TbanaCulna ... 

4-986 

4 931 

6-238 


*vt 

3-583 

fb^aa Jehanabad 

5-463 

5-639 

4-977 




Xhaua Bhawara 

6-007 


4-993 





The average number of^persons in each family in the city of 
Moorshedabad is less than the corresponding results in the Mofussil 
thanas of the respective districts, and one cause of this will be found 
in the fact that the number of traders, shop-keepers, and day- 
laborers vflio resort to Moorshedabad from the surrounding or 
more distant districts without thei» families is great. There are 
also three classes oS women who have no families, and who are 
found in considerable numbfirs within the limits of the city 
jurisdiction, viz., public women; aged women, who reside on the 
banks *of the Bhagarathi on account of the holtness which.its 
waters confer ; and widows. The number of widows is alleged to 
b^ greater in the city than ih t^ie country, in consequence of the 
greater prevalence of epidemic diseases which are believed by the 
natives to be more fatal to the male than to the fem&le sex. All 
these causes, affecting both the male and female population, 
combine to increase the number of families consisting of one or 
two individuals, and consequently to lessen the general averse of 
persons in each family in ' the city. The five Mofussil tnanas 
differ ver;^* little from each other,—the lowest avA-age being less 
that! a quatter of a unilf belov^ and the highbst less than a half 
above five persons in each family which may, therefore, be deemed 
th^mean r^e. ‘ The difference betwee&’the Hindu and Musalman 
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averages is emall> and is sometimes in favour of the Hindu aigj* 
sometimes of the Mohammadan division of the population. The 
difference is greatest in the Jehanabad thana, where it is more 
than half a unit in favour of the Hindus. The Santhal and 
Dhangar averages in the Beerbhoom district are high compared 
with the Hindu and Mnsalman averages of the same district, 
which may be accounted for by the more peaceable habits of the 
former classes and the stronger dis^sition of relations to, live 
together. The number of Native CMistian families is so small 
that no conclusion can be founded on the results exhibited. ” 
Fourth. —The proportion of Hindus to Musalmans and others, 
in the differeisic localities is subjoined— 

In the city of Moorshedahad there are 100 Hindns to 48'4 Musalmans, &o. 

In thana Daulutbazar, „ „ . „ to SO'S „ 

In thana Kanglia, „ ,, ,, to 20’6 ,, 

In thana Cnlna, „ ,, „ to 23*9 „ 

In thana Jehanabad, „ „ „ 'co° 17‘2 ,, 

In thana Bhawara, „ „ „ to 9*9 _ „ 

These proportions must be considered as strictly limited to the 
localities mentioned, without extending them to the districts to 
which the respective thanas belong. Because the proportions differ 
not only in different districts, but in different thanas of the same 
district." The variety of results shows the necessity of a more 
complete and general census ; and the only positive conclusion 
possessing any value is that which respects the city of Moorshe- 
dabad because it embraces an entire and separate jurisdiction. 
Within that jurisdiction the proportion is ha two Hindus to nearly 
one Musalman, while in the Daulatbanar thana of the Moorshe- 
dabad district the proportion of Musalmans is greater. ^ 

Fifth. —The following are the proportions of males to females 
in the different localities :— 


City of Moorsbedabad 
ITbaua Daulatbazar 
„ .Nanglias 
„ Culna 
„ Jehanabad 
„ Bhawara 



Proportion of males above, 
14 to females of the 
same age U as 100 to 

Proportion of males be¬ 
tween 14 and five to fe¬ 
males of the same age is 
as 100 to « 

1 Pfoportion of m^es below 
■five to females of the 
same age is as 100 to 

109-5 

58-2 

88-4 

111*3 

63-3 ' 

93-3 

110*9 

62 7 .. 

96-8 

,107-9 

60'3 

80-4 

92-3 

59-4 

78*0^ 

91-2 

60:2 , 

'8f-8 
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remark which occurs here respects the obvious difference 
m the first and second columns between the proportions of the 
l^ngal and those of the fiehar thanas. I am wholly unable to 
offer any explanation of the difference. The second remaTis the 

greatexcess of males between 14, and five above femali of Jhe 

s^e age both in the Bengal and Bebar districts, as exWbited K 
the third column This may, with some probability, be accountS 
tor by supposing that,/ronl doubt or suspicion of the object of the 
inouiry the number of females of that age was often purposely 
dilninished either by actual suppression or by transfer to the 
preceding column which, in the Bengal districts especially, contains 
an excessive proportion of females above 14. 1 4«o1? however 
perfectly satisfied with this explanation, for the uniformity of the 
effect in all the districts as well as m the city of Moorshedabad 
seems ,to require a Cause of more uniform operation than mere 
doubt or suspicion. * 

-The proportion of the numbers above 14 and below 
five, e., of those who have not yet attained the age of sohool 
instruction, and who have passed beyond it, to the number between 
14 and 6 , «. e., of those who are of the teachable age, is subjoined__ 

In * ® betweel 14. and 6. 

In xnana Nanglia, ’ 

.In tbaiyi Culna, 

^ tbana Jebonabad, 

In tbana Bbawara, 

If we could be sure of an approximation to truth in these 
results, the advantage ot* it would be that we should possess the 
msans of comparing the ascertained amount of instruction with 
the asoeitained number of those who are of an age to receive it 
and of proportioning the ^supply to the wants of society without 
allowing eAess in one place or deficiency in another. 

Seventh. —I have not attempted to .estimate the number, of 
inhabitants to the square mile, because I had not the means* of 
ascertaining the superficial* e&tent of the locaJities. in which a 
census of the population was taken. 


to 20*2 
to 23-8 
to 18-4 
to 23-6 
to 26-6 


SECTION XV, 


Domestic Instbuotion. 

The subject of domestic instruction was noticed in the Second 
Report, to which reference should be made. 

City*of Moorshedabad. —The Humber of families in which 
domestic fos^uction is given is 216, of which 147 3re Hindu and 
69 are Musalman families.* The number of children receivi:^ 
domestic instruction is 300, of whom 195 areJHindu and 106 are 
Mu^man qjfildren. 
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Thafia Dautatbajsar.—l^he nuiiiber ' families -in whi^h’ 
donatio inetmotion is given is 254,4?f 'which api are Hindu and 
6 a "are Mtisalraan fainilies. The number of ’children receiving 
domestic instruction is 826, of whom 265 are Hindu and 61 are 
MimaimaA children. 

Thma Nanglia.—^\ia number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 207, of whicl\ 197 are Hindu and iO are 
Musalman families. The number of cbildl'eh receiving domestic 
instruction is 285, of whom 267 are Hindu and 18 are Musalman 
children. 

Thangi -The number of ' families in which domestic' 

instruction is given is 476, of which 414 are Hindu and 61 are 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 676, of whom 595 are Hindu and 81 are Musalman 
children. ' 

Thana Jehanabad .—The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 360, of which 295 are Hindu and 65 are 
Musalman families. The"^ number of, children receiving domestic 
instruction is 539, of whom 436 are Hindu and 104 are Musalman 
childrei?. ‘ . 

Thana Bhawara .—The number of families in whieh dop:yj|tic 
instruction is given is 235, of which 223 are Hindu and |2 are 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 288, of whom 275 are Hindi' and 13 are Musalrhan 
children. 


SECTION XVI. 


Genjeeai, Remakks on the State oe Domestic iNSTRacrioii, 

INCLUDING A VlEW OF' THE AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF IN¬ 
STRUCTION AMONGST THE ENTIRE JUVENILE POPULATION OF THE 
TEACHABLE ,AGB' 


—^.yhen I was in the Rajshahi district I ascertained the 
number of families only in which domestic instruction was given to 
ti^e children, without noting the number of children in eaoh such 
faihily. In the localities subsequently visited, this omission, it will 
have been saen from the preceding section, was supplied, and the 
average number of children receiving domestic instruction in eapb> 
family is subjoined — 

‘■-City of Moorshedabad 
Thana Daulatbazar 


l^anglia 
ChlhS 
Jehanebad 
Bhawara 


1-388 
1-279 
" H875 
1-423 
1*21 
1-22 
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--—. . , ' 

tte Bajaiiahi average at li, whiph is in ,esceM of 
all tljese averaps sub^quentjy ascertained, from whicb if mar be 

tjon:»n ^at distn.^ was probably over-estimated. 

‘if domestic instruction will appear 

£ SbU Hindu and Musalman*. 

in it IS, w ith th e,number in which it is not * given— 


Hindu families. 


Musalman families. 


.City of MWorsheda- 
bad 

Tfaana Daulatbazar 
„ • Nanglia .. 
Culna 

„ Jehanabad.. 
,, Shawara .. 



24,094 

7,058 

7,597 

19,047 

12,5<i!.P 

11,946, 


23,947 

6,857 

7,400 

18,633 

12,264 

11,723 


10,647 
' 5,774 
612 
4,287 
2,404 
1,197 


10,578 

6,721 

602 

4,226 

4,339 

1,185 


mL'h%rd. —A comparison qf the number of children receiving 
domestic instruction with the number capable from age of receiving 
it will i&irnish still more precise data — ” 


City of Moorshedabad 
Tliana Daulatbazar 
„ Nanglis 
■ CulMa ^ 

^ if tJoli&n&pftdi 
Bh^wara 


> 03 W 

] a* V 

3 S’- 

I “ ® 

’ •"’a 

' CiO . 

, •* .5 c 
I « 5 o 
< £-'S*J3 
« s 
! **-« *^ *5 

' ® ... to 

! £^.s 

! S4S » 

> i>>.a C 


16,092 

10,42.8 

«,929 

18,176 

15,595 

13,409 
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Fourth. —One other step is necessary to arrive at a definite conoln- • 
sion respecting the number and prop^tion <f the instructed and 
uninstructed juvenile population, viz*, by adding together the 
number of children receiving domestic and school instruction, and • 
deducting the aggregate from the total number of children of the 
teachable age. The number of children »iven below as receiving 
school instmctioA include those who in the city of Moorshedabad 
and in the thanas specially mentioned receivp instruction whether 
in Bengali, Hindi, Persian, English, orpttans or girls' schools, 
and exclude the students in Sanscrit and Arabic schools 'as beifig 
generally above 14 years of age and belon^ng to the adult, 
population:-, students of the Nizamat College in the city of 

Moorshedabad are also considered as belonging to the adult 
population;— 



Total number of children be¬ 
tween 14 and five years of 
»ge- 

Number of children receiving 
school instructioD. 

Number of children receiving 
domestic instruction. 

Tcial number of children re¬ 
ceiving domestic and school, 
instruction. 

Children receiving neither 
domestic nor school in- 
tructioD. 

-Proportion of children capa-1 
hie of receiving to children ■ 
actually receiving instruc- L 
tiou is as 100 to ^ 

City of Moorshe¬ 
dabad 

15,092 

959 

300 

1,269 

13,833 

> 

8-3 

Thana Daulatbazar 

10,428 

305 

326' 

631 

9,79S^ 

605 

„ Nangiia .. 

8,929 

439 

285 

724 

8,206 

8-1 

„ Culna 

19,17b 

2,243 

676 

2,919 

15,267 

1605 

„ Jehanabad.. 

15,595 

366 

539 

905 

14,690 

5-8 

„ ^ Bhawara . 

13,409 

60 

"288 

348 

13,061 

2-5 


The last column of the preceding table expresses, as far as mere 
n;;ynber and proportion can express, the sum and substance of tills 
report. It shows that, in the Culna thana of the Burdwan district, 
where the armount pf instruction is greater than in any othfer of 
the localities mentioned, of every 100 children of the teachable^ge, 
16 only receive any bind or degree of instruction, while the re¬ 
maining 64 are destitute of all kinds and all degrees of it; ahd 
thai!^ in the Bhawara thanaf'of the Tirhoot district, where the 
amount of inttruction is less than in any other of Tith'd localities 
mentioned, of every 100 children of"-the teachable age, 2i only 
receive any kind op degree of instruction, while the remaning 97i 
are destitute of all kinds°dhd all degrees of it. The ‘^utermeflgate' 
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•abortions * are those of thana Jehanabad in South Behitt and 
tbana Daulatbazar in the Idoorsbedabad district where there are 
about tax children in every 100 who receive some instrUotioti, 
leaViug 94 whollj uninstructed j and those of thana Nanglia in the 
Be^bhobm district and^the city of Moorshedabad in which there 
arb about eight children in every 100 who receive some instruction, 
leavinir 92 wholly fminstruoted. While ignorance is so extensive, 
can it be a matter of w^deb that' poverty is extreme, that industry 
la^u^hes, that prime prevails, and that in the adoption of mea¬ 
se^ of public policy, however salutary and ameliorating their 
tendency. Government cannot reckon with confidence on the 
moral -support of an intelligent and instructed c^ m g ft ty ? Is 
it possible that a benevolent, a wise, a just Government can allow 
this state of things any longer to continue ? 

^l^th.—‘It has been already shown that the schools for girls 
are exclusively of European origin; and I made it an object to 
ascertain ip those localities in which a census of the population 
was taken whether the absence of public'means of native origin 
for the instruction of girls was to any extent compensated by 
domestic instruction. The result is that, in thanas'^anglia, 
Culna, Jehanabad, and Bhawara, domestic instruction was not 
in any one instance shared by the girls of those families in 
which the boys enjoyed its benefits, and that in the city of 
Moorshedabad and in tlliirA^daulatbazar of the Moorshedabad 
district T found only five and those Musalman families, in which 
the vdaughters received some instruction at home. In one of 
these instances a girl about seven years of age was taught by a 
Kath Molla ithe formal readfng of the Koran; in another instance 
two girls, about eight and ten years of age,! were taught Persian 
by their father, a Pauhanj, whose object in instructing his 
daughters was stated to be to procure a respectable al haiio p for 
them; and in the three remaining families four girls taught- 

mere reading and writing. This is another feature in the degraded 
condition of native society. The whole of the juvenile fe m y itf 
population, witl;L exceptions so few that they can scarcpljii Wfi^ti- 
nsatedj^re growing up without a single ray'of insturflJcion to dawn 
upon their minds. 

In the account given af eeb^ instruction it l&s 
been ehowj?i *vith considerable minuten^^ to what classes of 
sodefy.in f^gect of religion and taste^ tie children belong: bub^ 
tlSlI^j^J^^of domestic instruction thv only Sistinction drawn 
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is between Hindus and Masalmans. The following are the resujts’ 
at one view :— 



Families. 

Children. 


Hindu. 

Musal- 

man« 

Total. 

Hi^u. 

Husal- 

man* 

Total 




* r. 

' 






u 




City of Moorshedabad ... 

147 

69 

216 

195* 

106 

sao 

Tbana Daulatbazar 

201 

53 

, 264 

265 

61 

326 

„ CulC:rr»(^ ’ ... 
„ Jebanabad 

197 

10 

207 

267 

18 

286 

414 

61 

476 

696 

81 

676 

295 

65 

S60 

435 

104 

539 

„ Bhawara 

223 

12 

235 

276- 

13 

288 


The account given in the Second Report of the classes o^ HSndu 
society to which those families belong that give domestic instruc¬ 
tion to the children is, I believe, in general correct, viz., zemindars 
and talookdars, shop-keepers and traders, goraashtas and mandals, 
pandits and priests; but I have been led to conclude that the 
pandits dir Teamed brahmans constitute a much larger proportion 
than a\iy other class and probably than all the other classes put 
together. Few of them send their children to Bengali or Hindi 
schools where accounts are the chief subject of instruction... Most 
content themselves with giving their children a knowledgj^’of 
. mere reading and writing at home is the sole qualification 

to enable them to begin the study of Sanscrit. 

Seventh .—With regard to the subject matter of domestic 
instruction, the mere reading and writing of the vernacular 
language is all that is taught in the families of brahman pandits, 
but in other Hindu families I have found Persian tapglit. Thus 
in three families belon[;ing to one village I found three boys who 
had completed their Bengali education, receiving under the domes¬ 
tic roof instruction in Persian. lu another village, of five children 
whcjr ..;»re receiving domestic instruction one was learning'Persian 
and fourTScj^ali. Again, seven boys in one village who 'wgre 
receiving domestic instruction were the sons of Kath Mollas, and 
were merely taught the formal reading of the Koran ; while flour 
J»fc^alman children in another village w^re taught Bengali reading 
anci There can be no doubt that the instruction given 

at home isTin^ifferal more crude and imperfect, more intej^pte^ 
and desultory/raun that which is obtained in the common schools. 

E C T, I O'N XVII. 

V Adult^nstrucjtion. 

The state oj" schbod-instraotion and of domestui..ins^^tjon 
sh ows the nature and mount of the means emplo^^d' to ||^ract 
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'the juvenile.populatiou. The state uf adult iustractiou will con¬ 
tribute to show the effect which is produced by these means on 
the general condition of society. The general condition of society 
in respect of instruction may be estimated by the kinds and degrees 
of instruction existing in society and by the number of persons 
possessing each kind and degree. The following results have been 
obtained in attempting to form this estimate:— 

I ' 

City of Moorshedabad. 

. In this city the number of adults who have receive^a learned 
education^ and are engaged in the business of teaSfcra^is 83, of 
whom 24 are Hindus and nine are MuSalmans. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and^he are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 75, of 
whom 68 are Hindus and 17 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned educa¬ 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain¬ 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and wgjitiag, is 60, 
qf whom 42 are Hindu teachers of Bengali and Hindi schools, two 
are Hindu teachers of English in the Nizamat College, 15 are 
Musalman teachers of Persian schools, and one is a Musalman 
teachepof a Bengali school. 

”^The number of adi- Jts„n, ^ho have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged, in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 4,767, of whom 4,079 are Hindus and 688 are Musalmans, 
Of the Hihdus, 3,082, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, are acquainted with Bengali accounts, 592 with Hindi 
accounts, 84i? with Bengali accounts and Pysian, 55 with Bengali 
accounts and English, and eight with Bengan accounts, Persian, and 
English. Of the Musalmai% 192, in addition to a knowledge of 
readings and writing, are acq&ainted with Bengali ac coui^ 88 
witlyPersian, 399 with Bengali accounts and Persian, an^SRe 'with 
Beffgali Accounts, Persian and English, 

, There are five Native Christians who, besides a colloquial kuov^ 
ledge of the native vernacular languages, have some knowledag^lT ^ 
EngligJji reading, writing and accounts. 

, TKic number of adults who can merely read an^irflte is 1,700, 

)f whom 1,666 are Hindus and 145 are MusalmylC One of the 
Hindus is a woman. 

The niJmber of adults who can Jherelyj^cipher^ writing or 
lign their'nfmjs is 716, of whom 660 are jpindus including two 
vomen, 58 are Musalmans iholud\^g thr^ woiden, and two arej 
^^ati^Ch^j^^(^an women. 
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District of Mborskedabad. 

la ihana Daalaibazar of this district there are no adalts who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching. ' 

. * The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 1*3, who 
are ^1 Hindus. 0 

The number of adults-who have not received* a learned edsaca- 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain* 
ments to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, is 25*, 

of whom 23 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools and 2 are 
Musalman teachers of Persian schools. 

The number of adults who have neither recei^?ed a leaned 
education, nor are engaged in the business "of teaching, but who . 
possess attainraeijts superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 555, of whoip 601 are Hindus and 54 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who cam merely read and write is 614, 
of whonI‘*^3 are Hindus including one woman, and 61 are 
Musalmans. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 565, of whom 474 are .Hindus andr, 91 are 
Musalmans. 


District of Bierbhoom. 


In thana Nanglia of this district the number of adults who 
have received a learned education, aud^are engaged in thfj business 
of teaching, is two, who are Hindus. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and are not engaged in the business ..of teaching, is 12, who are all 
Hi^us. 


TES^jnber of adults who have not received a learned d%ca* 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain¬ 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, ig'84, 
'fei.^whom 80 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools, 1 a Hindu 
teacttfcefjf a Persian school, and three are Musalman teachers of 
Persian sofk;;ds.‘ 

The numfevit of adalts who have neither received a learned, 
education, nor engaged in J;he business of teaching, but who 
pbssesB attahiment'^uperioB to a mere knowled|^o of i'eading andi 
writing, is S52, of worn 335 are Hindus, and 17 ^reMusalmane. 

The number bf adults who /ikn nSerely read and write is 593, of 
whom 586 are Uindusl^nd seven are Musalmans. 
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The number of adults who can merely decipher writino' or sign 
their names is 620, of whom 601 are Hindus and 10 are^kfusal- 
mans. 


Diatrict of Burdwan. 

In thana Culna of this district the. number of adults who 
have received a learned edjication, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching, is 38, of whom 37 are Hindus and one is a Musalpaan. 

The number oT adults who have^lreceived a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 99, of 
whom 80 are Hindus and 19 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with 
at^aiBunents superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, 
is 93, of whom*82 are Hindu teachers of 72 Bengali schools; 71 for 
boys and one for girls; nine are Musalman teachers of six 
Persian, two Bengali, and one English school ; and two are Native 
Christian female teachers of*agirls^ school. 

The number of adults who have neither recdtWJflh a learned 
education, nor are engaged m the business of teaching,’but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, are 2,424, of whom 2,271 are Hindus and 153 Musalmans. 

The number of a^uUs, ]|^o cqri merely read and write, is 
2,304, of whom 2,118 and 189 are Musalmans.' 

T?iie number of adults who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 2,350, of whom 2,100 are Hindus and 244 
Musalmhns. 


District of South B^har, 

In thana Jehanabad of tjj^is district the number of adults who 
have*received a learned education, and are engaged in t^^^^ usiness 
teaching, is six, of whom one is a Hindu andj£s(@’?re]Musal- 
mans. 

The number of adults who have received a learned eduoa^n, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, qf 

WBwn nine are Hindus and 10 are Musalmans. 

*'*The number of adults who have not reived a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the busiiu^ of teaching with 
attainments siuerior to a mere* knowledge oMeading and writing, 
is 88, of^whom 2ff are Hindu teachdfs of J/ugn schools and 27 are 
Mus^mfii ^achers of Persian schools. 

The njumber of adul& wh\ have/neitner received a learjyi'?, 
e^|||C&tiAi, 0or are engaged in the bij^ness of teaching, but who 
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possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 992, of whom 727 are Hindus and 266 are Musalmans*. 
Of the Hindus, 503, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, are acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 224 with Hindi 
accounts apd Persian. Of the Musalmans, two, in addition to a 
knowledge of. reading a^ writing, are acquainted with Hindi 
accounts, and 263 with 'wadi accounts and Persian. 

The number of adulW, who can merely Dead and write, is 761, 
of whom 644 are Hindus and 117 Musalmans. 

' The number of adults, %rho can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names, is 1,004, of whom 927 are Hindus and 77 are 
M usalmanl^ssH* 

District of Tirioot. „ 

In thana Bhawara of this district the number of adults who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching, is seven, who are Hindus. 

The numb^ of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who Sr^ not engaged in the business of teaching, is 27, who 
are Hindus. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the business of teaching "with 
attainments superior to a mere knol^ ^ty^ of reading and writing, 
is six, of whom five are Hindus and.one^ a Musalman. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, Jjut who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 426, of Whom 409 are Hindus- and 16 Musalmaifs. Of 
the Hindus 875, in addition to a knowledge of reading and writ* 
ing, are acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 34 "with Hindi 
accounts and Persian. Of the Musalrfans, two in addition to a 
knowl^ge^ of redding and writing' are acquainted with Hindi 
accounts^Sn*,^^^ with Hindi accounts and Persian. 

The number of adults, who can merely read and write, is 803 
of whom 302 are Hindus and one is a Musalman. o 

. iSlje number of adults, who can merely decipher writing^r 
sign theiiT'^nies. i| 265, of whom 262 are Hindus and three we 
Musalmans. 

^CTION XVIII. 

^ENEEAL 5eMAEK£^_N THE STATE OP AdOLT XJNSXKUCriOS. 

^, mrst.—'She prftportioV of thl instructed to the uninstructed 
]uvdnile population l^s bee^shown, and it now remain^^'^i.d deduce 
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- c IS cue population, male and female 

i f age including the students both of Hindu and 

IV^hothedan schools of learning as being generally abovrthat 

t£e^bo*w^ number of 

those who were ascertaineat^ possess any kinder degree of in- 

lelS*? highest attainments of 

le^^mg. The result is a natural consequence of the degree of 
in^ractioft found to exist amongst the juvenile population, and is 
proportions given in p. 232. The Culna 
thana of thJ Burdwan district m which the highest proportion of 
juvenile instruction was found is that alsj in which the highest 
proportion of adult instuction is found, viz., about nine in every 
lUO, leaving 91 of the adulf population wholly uninstructed. The 
Bhqwara thana of the Tirhoot district in which the lowoa>*j5Wipor- 
t»oh of juvenile instruction was found is that also-M^hich the 
lowest proportion of adult instruction is found, viz., two and three- 
tefiths in every 100, leaving 97 and Seven-tenths of the adult 
pop^tion wholly uninstruoted. The intermediate pronoii«f^a. 
ha^lso a correspondence, thana Jehanabad having o^pfo^rtion 
“O Icos than five, and thana Daulatbazar a proportiao^^ more than 
tour, in every 100 possessing some kind and of instruction, 

eaving about 95 in the former ^nd 96 in th^natter wholly unin« 
s ructed ; while thana Nanglia has af proporiron of five and thfee- 
** city of Moorshedabad a pii^ortion of 7J in every 

fiP® instruction, \eavingy94 and seven-tenths in 

he form^ip^rfnd 92 J in the latter wholly/ unin^ructed. Thus tBT* 
the Cbmpari^Bn of one locality with androer of the state of adult 
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instraotion is ^fouiid to iqsa snd lall with, the state of juvei^l'e'^ 
i&straotion,.and although this is what might have been anticipated 
on the most obvious, grounds, yet'the aotpal., correspondence de* 
serves to be distinctly indicated for the sake " of the confirmation 
which it givte to the geudral accuracy of the numerous details and 
calculations by which|^|^conolusion has been established. 

Mthough this cd^ppondenoe is ,sho<vn to exist, so'^that in 
comparing one locality^mth another, the''pr^ortion -of adult in¬ 
struction rises or falls with the proportion of^vdhife instructisn, 
yet the proportions are by no means identicm. Not only are the 
proportioj(4t*]>^" identiod, but in comparing the proportion of 
juvenile instruction in one locality, with the proportion of adult 
instruction in the same locality, the former is found to be uniform¬ 
ly higher. Still further, the excess in the • proportion of juvenile 
instruction above that of adult instruction is« fi>und much higher in 
the Bengal than in the Behar thanas. These results are explained 
and confirmed by the conclusion at which we arrived' on in¬ 
dependent groupds in the early part of this' Report, viz., that 
within a comparatively recent period "certain classes of the native 
populatioSnitherto excluded by usage from vernacular instruction 
have begun to aspire to its advantages, and that this hitherto unob¬ 
served movement in native society has taken place to a greater 
extent in Bengal than'' in Behar. Such a movement must ap¬ 
parently have the effect which has been found actually to exidt, 
that of increasing the proportion of JirtSBrTe' instruction as compared 
with that of adult instruction and of 'increasing it in a- higher 
ratio in Bengal than in Behar. The increase is not so great in the 
city of Moorshedabad as in the Bengal Mofussil thanas. 

Second. —In speaking of the total ^mount of adult instruction 
very different Mn^ and degrees of instruction are indSuded under 
that general term. The attainments of those, both Hindus and 
Musalmans, who have received a leaimed education, and who are 
enga^d in the djusiness of teaching,“have been already described, 
and ra#%h^acter of the learned who do not teach does not materi¬ 
ally diferexcept that in general their acquirements are°infei5of 
and their poverty greater. They are most frequently engaged in 
t!;^ duties of the priesthood, but I met with two Police DarogbSs, 
one*^^i^hom had some pretensions to Hindu and the other to 
MahomelfSftilearpjng. The degree of instruction possess^ by 
those who not received a learned education, and wh^ are'^ 

engaged in the bhisness of teaching with attainments superior to 
a :tnere knowledge h^.^reading ando writing, will be estimated from ' 
the account that been" give.n of the ^Bengali, Ilindi, and 

Persian schoo*ls which wey conduct, .The next clasf ^ cSmposed of 
^hose who have®neith^ recei'^d a lSarned educatjpn nor are en¬ 
gined in the business o^teaching, but who possess v^^inmente 
superior to a mere khomedge of reading writing, inolhdes 
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various degrees of instruction, but it was not easy to discriminate 
between them, and no attempt to do so was made in the districts 
of Moorsbedabad, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan. In the city of 
Moorshedabad and in the districts of South Behar and Tirhoot 
such an attempt was made, and the result appears in the account 
given of the state of adult instruction in that city and in the 
Jehanabad and Bhaw^ra thanas of those districts. That result 
is that beyond mere reading and writing, the instruction of the 
fiddle classes*of native society extends first and principally to 
Bengali or Hindi accounts, next and to a much less extent to the 
Persian language, and lastly in a very limited de^ee to the 
Bnglish language. I met with only one person ifclotiging to this 
class who devoted any portion of his attention to the cultivation 
of liteiaturo. His .name is Kaliprasad Mukhopadhyaya the 
sh^rifehtadar of the, JVlagistrato of Beerbhooin. He is the author 
of a work in Bengali called liasbh Itanjan, describing the loves 
and adventures of .Taya and Jayanti. It is part in prose and part 
in verse, and contains about .380 pages. * A copv is in my posses¬ 
sion. The two remaining classes are sufficiently described by the 
designations already given to them as those who can merely read 
and write, and those who can merely decipher writing *or sign 
their names. Nino women are found to belong to these two 
classis in the city of Moorshedabad and in thana Haulatbaz.ir of 
the Moorshedabad district In all the other localities of which a 
census ivas taken no at/.ic timalcs were found to possess even the 
lowesh grade of instriictioft. 

, Third .— A knowledge of the number of instructed adults and 
of the nature and extent of the lUbtriiction they possess furnishes 
the mepns of estimating the auiounl of inslninientalih/ existing in, 
ualivo soci'ih/ which, in a’greater or Ics^ measure, may be made 
availMe for the improvement and extensnon of j^opulai education. 
The following table has .been constructed with a view to such an 
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The first column exhibits the number of Bengali or Hindi and 
Persian teachers in the localities where a census of the population 
was taken; the second, the number of their scholars; and the 
third, the average number of scholars to each teacher. From 
these, it appears that the existing bodies of teachers in those 
loealities are not sufficiently employed, and that the same number 
of teachers could instruct a much largeg number of scholars. 
The highest average number of scholars to one teacher is 
in the Culna thana of the Burdwan district; and *if the othoj: 
averages were raised only as high, a large addition would be made 
..children of the teachable age 
lan that which is uow engaged in the 


to the instractec 
instrumentmit 
teachins 


without any other 
business of 


'B- 


The fourth column contains the number.of those adults ^tlio 
have neither received a learned education nor are engaged in the 
business of teaching but who possess attainments superior to a 
mere knowledge of reading and writing, constituting the most 
cultivated portion of the middle class 6f native society from which 
instruments ihust chiefly be drawn for the improvement of that 
class anti ol the classes below it. The fifth column exhibits from 
the table contained in page 110 the number of children of the 
teachable age, i. e., between 14 and five years, who receive neither 
domestic nor school instruction, constituting the class which nee^Js 
the instruction that the preceding «fe4sHi5'' is qualified to bestow. 
The sixth column shows the average® number of children, of the 
teachable age without instruction to each of the instructed adults 
capable of but not actually engaged in teaching, showii^ thaC^if 
the whole number of uninstructed children were distributed among 
the instructed adults for the purpose of being taught, t^e 'humher 
of the latter, partieulaijy in the city of Moorshedabad and in the 
Culna thana of the Burdwan district^ would be far more than 
sufficient to teaph them all. This is on the supposition that the 
entir*iH^j^ber of instructed adults could be spared from the '’other 
purposesoS,i^yil life to be employed solely in the busipessbof. 
teaching, but this supposition is as unnecessary as it is inadmissible, 
since especially in the two localities mentioned it is obvious tljs-t 
,thes.<^would be a largo surplus of instrumentality for the object 
requircIK The only locality of those enumerated in which fel.cre 
would appar'fe*i^ly * be no such surplus is the Bhawara thana gf the ^ 
Tirboot districeSwhere the number of instructed adults would, in 
the present state oKthings, oven if they did nothing else, be barely 
sufficient to teach t^^childrea who are destitute of instrisetion. 

According tq thesewiews the teagfiers of commoB schools, and 
those who in native soVety pbssess analogous qualifujations, are 
the classes from ^hich »yistruments must chiefly te^Wtawn to 
promote general education, but these classes in their present state 
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must not be deemed to represent the permanent amount of intellec- 
*tual and moral instrumentality. For, first, the influences now acting 
upon native society have a tendency to raise the qualifications of 
those two classes. The very lowest and most degraded and hither¬ 
to wholly uninstruoted classes have begun, as has been shown, to 
move upward into the class receiving the instruction of common 
schools. This will have the double eCfuet of stimulating the class 
immediately above th»m l^o rise still higher in the scale of acquire¬ 
ment, and with the increased demand for instruction of increasing 
ihe emolumenfs of teachers, and thereby inducing more competent 
persons to engage in the business of teaching. Even, therefore, if 
the number of teachers and taught, instructed and. pji^nstructed, 
should maintain the same proportions, still tftere will be an 
increased amount of moial means in the higher range of qualifica¬ 
tions which those classes are now acquiring. 

* • * 

But, second, by the very supposition, the same influences that 
are carrying the instructed classes forward in the race of improve¬ 
ment will also increase the number of the individuals composing 
them and their propoi-tioii to the uninstructed classes. This 
conclusion does not rest upon questionable grounds. It has been 
shown that the proportion of juvenile instruction is uniformly 
higher and in some of the localities much higher than the propor¬ 
tion of adult instruction, and it follows that, when the present 
generation of learners shall become of mature age, the proportion 
of adult instruction wib beVmind much higher and consequently 
the amount of moral instrumentality existing in society greater 
than it now is. Every individual who passes from the class of the 
uninstrricted to that of the instructed both lessens the proportion 
of the former and increases that of the latter—both lessens the 
number toibe instructed add increases the number of those who may 
be ercyiloyed for the instruction of thaf* lesser number. And the 
probabilities are great thjit a largo number both of those who 
belong to the instructed tlaes and of those who pass from the 
inferior to the higher grades of instruction would, with little 

.encouragement, be induced to engage in the instruction of others, 
tor in proceeding from one district or from one part of a district to 
bother, next to the general poverty and ignorance, few facts 
strike the mind more forcibly than the number of those who,, witli, 
atfftinments superior to a mere knowledge of reading And' writing, 
are in search of employment and without any regular means of 
subsistence. 

' Aga<n, third, it is not only frora below,.from the uninstruhted 
classes or “from those who possess at present the infetior grades of 
instruction I5ut from above "also, from the clashes of the learned, 
that ad^tianal instruments will be obtained for the extensfbn 
of populSr education. There can be nd douot that the habits 
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and prejudices of the learned make them, if not hostile, cer¬ 
tainly indifferent, in most instances, to the spread of education 
among the body of tbo people, but with gentle and prudent 
handling those habits and prejudices may be easily modified. I 
have met with individuals among the learned who, from bene¬ 
volent motives, appeared anxious to do every thing in their power 
to promote the instruction of their countrymen, and with nu¬ 
merous individuals who evidently wanted'no other motive than 
their own interest to make them willing agents in the same 
undertaking. These individuals were found in' that class of 
the learned which is engaged in the business of teaching; and 
those of the, learned who do not teach are in general so poor that 
I can have little doubt most of them would readily co-operate 
in any measures in which their assistance should be made 
advantageous to themselves. We have no right to expect that 
men in the gripe of poverty will appreciate the advantages to 
society and to Government which dictate to us the duty of promo¬ 
ting general education. .They must perceive and feel that their 
own individual interests are promoted, .and then their aid will not 
be withhejd. 


SECTION XIX. 

The state of Crime viewed in connection with the state op 

Instruction,. 

The state of crime viewed in connection with the state of 
instruction is a subject of great interest, but it is one on which all 
the means necessary to d'orm a sound judgment have riot yet been 
obtained. The records of crime have not been framed with a view 
to derive from them data to determine' the effects of instruction, 
and whStx I attempt under this head is rather to point to the im¬ 
portance of this branch of the inquiry than to found conclusions on 
the facts which I have collected, although at the same time it will 
'be seen that the conclusions which those facts suggest and sup- 
port are not unimportant. I have been favoured with permission 
to examine the half-yearly returns made to Government in the' 
Judicial Department relating to crime in the localities of which 
an educationfil survey has Seen made, and from that source I 
subjoin the following abstract statement of crimes ancertained by 
the Police Officers or oth^wiso to have been committed^^ithin the • 
city and district of IVI oorshedabad, and the districts of 3eerbhqpm, 
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5Sh 1829 a^d'endSJwith beginning 


^9 . r^'t'h ™urder 
^ -W n* With torture ... 

K p I With woubding 

Unattended with aggravated cir- 
I cumstances 

“ ^ I Attempting to, commit 

£5 M '^On the river ^ 

("With murder 
«* ►, I With wounding 
J ! Attempting to commit 
6p4D Exceeding iiO Rupees . 

Kpj Exceeding 10 Rupees... 

Under 10 Rupees 

fWith murder 
[ With wounding 
^ I Exceeding 50 Rupees . ' 

.9 1 Exceeding 10 Rupees « , 

^ j Under 10 Rupees ^ 

P 5 I Witliout theft or attempting to 
I commit 

l^Vith theft, value unknown 

. 4”With murder 
j WPth wounding 
^ Exceeding 60 Rupees . 

J Exceeding 10 Rupees .. 

“ j Under 10 Rupees ...* 

^ j Value unknown and precluded from 
^ I investigation under Reg. II. of 
1862 ... 

fWith murder including the murder 

i of children 
With wounding 
^ I Exceeding 50 Rupees... 

*5 Exceeding 10 Rupees... 
j Under 10 Rupees 
I Value unknown and precluded from 
I investigation under Reg, II. of 
L, 1832 ... ... . .. 

« 

^ / With loss of life 
^ > Witl wounding or viijlent beat- 

I / igg* ... 

5 Wiimple 


3 

83 ?8 

97 181 

135 276 

151 119 I 


■ i 7 

20’ 67 
39 140 


80 42 

110 132 

32 102 


5 5 

4 H 
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a 
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•E 

wan. 

s 




4 

2 

• 2 

■ 6 

9 

' 9 

24 

17 

10 

1 


10 

1 

7 

' 1 

'4 


‘I 2 

•• 
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2 

"2 

8 

43 

143 

54 

329 

61 

1,211 



6 
2 

27 I 15 
57 1 35 


88 431 
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Distric 

hoot. 

Child stealing 


' 3 




Wilful murder 

3? 

24 

23 

43 

21 

Homicido 

3 

9 

9 

19 

3C 

Assaults ... 

61 

127 

3 

13 

217 

Wounding ... 

... 


... 


17 

Arson with affray 

... 



... 

1 

Arson without affray .. 

5 

3 

1 

7 

9 

Receiving stolen goods 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

Kidnapping 





1 

Rape 

• *. 

3 


3 

-1 

Adultery ... 



O 

1 

4 

Perjury ... 

4 

2 

3 

17 

11 

Forgery ... 

1 

2 


13 

6 

Embezzlement 





3 

Extortion... 




2 

1 

Bribery ... 





1 

Miscellaneous 

93 

694 

28 

214 

676 


The ofRcial returns are made twice every year, embracinjr the 
periods from January to June and from July to December, and the 
above table is merely an abstract of the returns for the six yeats 
1829-34. I at first intended to include a period of ten years in 
the table, but I found, on examination, that the returns for the two 
years preceding 1829 were imperfect, and those for the two ye^rs 
following 1834 were framed on a different model, both circum¬ 
stances preventins; that strict comparison which I was desirous of 
making, and I thereforp limited ipy attention to the sts. years for 
which the returns were complete and nearly uniform. 

The relatiop of crime and instruction to each other may be 
ascertained by classifying all persons convicted of the same crime 
according to t,he kind and amount of instruction they have received. 
The returns of crime would thus exhibit whether the criminals 
were entirely destitute of instruction; whether they could barely 
decipher writing or sign their names; whether they could merely 
read and write; whether they possessed attainments superioe-ito 
mere reading and writing, including, moral as well as intellectual 
instruction; whether they had received a learned education; and 
in each case whether it was a first or a second conviction; and 
what was the age and sex of the convict. It is only such returns 
that can enable us to judge satisfactorily of the effect of the 
diflferent kinds and degrees of instruction upon the ineVease, dimi¬ 
nution, or modification of crime, and of the consequent obligation 
on this ground ilnposed*,ion the governing authority hi S‘State to 
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give to its subjects any particular kind or degree of instruction or 
to withhold it altogether. Such returns are received by the 
Government of France from its judicial officers, and it is worthy 
of the consideration of the British Indian Government whether 
with the above object the returns of crime in this country should 
be made to include the information which I have indicated. 

la the absence df this detailed information we must look at 
crime and crimjnals collectively; not at the amount and degrecof 
rditraining influences imposed by education on the individual, but 
,at the number of criminals in the mass and the different binds of 
crime of which they have been convicted as conjpared with the 
amount or proportion of instruction previously ascertained to exist 
in society within the same local limits. The preceding abstract 
staten^ent of crimes committed in five different districts during 
a period of six years'afffbrds the means of making this comparison 
which is attempted in the following table;— 



Population. 

t 

• a 

ftoportion of popula¬ 
tion above 14 to po¬ 
pulation below 14. 

Estimated population 
above 14. 

Aggregate number of 
crimes in 1829-34 

Centesimal proportion 
of crime to popula¬ 
tion above 14., 

1 Centesimal proportion 
of instruction to po¬ 
pulation above 14. 

Git's; and District of 




1,160 

•184 

5-8 

Moorshedfibad 

9‘59.447 

65 to 35 

630,141 

District of Beerbhoom 

1,267,067 

48 to 52 

608,191 

2,162 

•355 

& 

„ of«Biirdwa’h ... 

1,187,5*0 

57 to 43 

676,920 

579 

•085 

9 01 

„ of Soufti Behar 

1,340,610 

69 to 41 

790,959 

4,662 

•589 

4-9 

„ of Tirhoot 

1,697,700 

-4 

62 to 48 

882,804 

8,836 

10009 

2'3 • 


•The statement of the population of the four last taentioned 
districts is derived from Mr. Shakospear’s Police Reimrt of 1824 to 
vvhich t have had an opportunity of referring ffi the Judicial 
D^artment, and that of the city and ffistrict_ of Moorshedabad is 
the result of a census made by Mr. Hathorm in 1829. The pro- ^ 
potfi^n of the population above 14 years of age to the^ population 
below that age has been calculated from the population 
*return's contained in Section XIII. of this Report, and the 
estimate of the population above 14 is founded on the proportion 
ascertained by actual census tb pr|vail in one entire than* of 
each district:, and now assumed to prevail in all the othanas of fa® 
same district/or the purpose, of obtaining an appj-oximation to the 
total adult population. It was necessary to obtain this appro^- 
mation, 9rst, because the aggregate r^iamberj of crimes can be 
corractly cofflipared, not with the total population of the distryit, 
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but with the population which by reason of age may be assumed 
to be capable of committing crime ; and, second, because the 
proportion of instruction possessed by the population above 14 
can be correctly compared only with the proportion of crime com¬ 
mitted by the population of the same age. The conclusion to 
which this comparison or rather contrast conducts is most curious 
and interesting, and is the more so to me Ipecause it is wholly un¬ 
expected. It will be seen from the table that, in the district of 
Burdwan, where the proportion of instruction is highest, there the 
proportion of crime is lowest ; and in the district of Tirhoot 
where the proportion of instruction is lowest there the proportion 
of Clime is higVest. The intermediate proportions have the same 
correspondence. In South Bchar, where instruction is double in 
amount of what it is in Tirhoot, crime is only one-half of what it 
is in the same district. In Beerbhoom the ^ proportion of ir.stt'uc- 
tion is a little higher than in South Behar, and the proportion of 
crime a little lower ; and in the city and distiict of Moorshedabad 
where instruction rises still a little higher, there crime falls to a 
still lower proportion. I have said that this conclusion was un- 
expectedj for although I had no doubt of the general salutary 
effect of education, yet I saw little in the native institutions and 
in the systems of native instruction fiom which to infer that they 
exercised a very decided moral influence on the community, and I 
therefore did not anticipate that the state of education would have 
any observable or striking relation, to the state of crime. It is 
impossible, however, to resist the coiulusiou from the preceding 
data that the relation is most intimate, and that even the native 
systems of instruction, however ciiide, imperfect, and desultory, 
most materially contribute to diminish the number of offences 
against the laws and to maintain the peace and good order of 
society. 

If we pass from the consideration of crime in the aggregate to 
the particular crimes enumerated in the table at pp. 245 and 24G, 
other infeiences will be suggested illustrating the relation of 
instruction to crime, although the conclusions to bo drawn are^not 
very definite m corisequencip of the form in which the returns have 
been made, ciimes against the person and crimes against property 
not being in all cases distinguished. Taking, however, the returns 
as they stand, we find that in Tirhoot, where instruetion is lojfi'st, 
daeoity or gang rcSflibcry was almost wholly unknown during the 
six years in question, and that it prevailed in an increasing degree 
in South Bebar, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and Moorshedabad in the 
order in which those districts-are now mentioned. Thus,'therefore, 
the description of crime ordinarily attended with the greatest 
violence to the person is apparently neither promoted by ig¬ 
norance nor checked by education. Highway robbery prevailed 
during the period "uudef.- consideration more in Sout'i Bfchar than 
in any of the other districts ; but it is when we look at the 


th^tate -ftisd' 

re(^<»ds of Btirglarj^ wltlo-itealing, theft, and .' w% 

perceive the excess crime in the less instructed dfefe^td of 
Behar as co^ared with the* better instructed districts of Bengal. 
Cases of honiicide; assault, and wounding, are also much in excess , 
ia'tbe Tirboot district. .Potgery'deserves special. attention. This 
is a descriptlorf* of, crime which with much seeming probability-has 
beeft usually suppos^ ,t^be facilitated^d increased by education ; 
but we f find* that]| in the three Ben^ll^ districts daring a period 
of ^ir years,, theve were only three conviofions for forgery, while in 
the two Behar*districts during the same period not' fewer than 
niheteen occurred. The comparative prevalence of forgery in the 
les^ instructed, and of gang robbery in the more instructed 
districts shows the necessity of more extended and precise in¬ 
vestigation into the connection between instruction and crime. * 

*X have not attemiJied to show the increase or diminution of 
crime from year to year in the different localities, because that 
would Have no relation to the state of instruction unless it could 
also be shown that education had advanced or retrograded during 
the same periods and in the ‘same localities for which no data 
at ■ preseht exist. The future inquirer into the statistics of 
education in this country will derive some aid in this brdnch of 
his investigation from the results recorded in this Report. 

SECTION XX. 

Concluding Ebmakks. 

The ‘preceding Sections embrace all the most important 
information I have collected respecting the state of education, 
omitting mahy details which might have embarrassed the attention 
of the deader and lessened the distinctness of his implo¬ 
sions. For the same reason I abstain at present' from 
entering on the results of a census of caste! and occupa¬ 
tions, which was included in the census of the population, on, 
tlTe statd of native medical practice, in the extenlAo which the 
moat renmrkable diseases prevail, and on *the peculiar institutions 
ana prawces of the respective districts—-all illustrative of the 
phraqal, moral, and intellectual condition of the people, but only 
indirectly connected with the amount and means of general 
ihstruetion. 

The information now placed upon record in this and the 
, preceding Report may be summed up, in a very few words. By 
means of a eensns of the population, the amount of domestic and 
adult instruot^n has been ascertained in the city (ff Moorshedabad . 
and in one them or police sub-division of the districts of Bajshahii ^ 
Moorsh^Sbad* . Beeerbhoom, Burdwan, Squth BShar, and Tirhoot 
respeetively tod by means of educational survey, the, state pf 
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school inatiu&tion has been ascertained in the City of Moorshedabad 
in one ihana. or ijoliae cub-division of the diairiots of Rajshabi and 
Afoorshedabad in the entire districts' of Seorhhoom, Bucdet-aa, 
South Behar, and U^rbooi, and, with the aid of 33r. Maiet, in 
the entire district of Midnaporp. 

- In so extensive a country, inhabited by so numerous a population, 
it would have been impossi^, without far^^nore ample ndeana than 
were placed at my commai^ to extend the inijuiry over the whole 
without exception, and to exhaust the subject, so as to-leave nothing 
unexamined and unknown. The investigation therefore, with the 
distinct contemplation of this impossibility, has been cbnduct^ on 
the principle 'bf learning something with precision and certainty; 
of causing the information thus acquired to embrace such an 
extent of space, such an amount of population, and such a diversitjr of 
conditions and circumstances as would afford the grounds of degiti- 
mate inference j and consequently of inferring from the known 
the unknown, from what is certain that which is doubtful. 
Accordingly from the state of domestic and adult instruction 
ascertained in one large city and in ofie thana of each district, I 
infer the same or a similar state of domestic and adult instruction 
in all the thanas of the same districts. The population of which 
an actual census has been taken to afford the basis of such an 
inference is 692,270, and the additional population to whjch the 
inference is made to extend is 7,332,500, together amounting to 
8,124,770. In like manner, from %e state of school instruction 
ascertained in one large city, in two thanas of two different 
districts, and in five entire districts, T infer the same or a similar 
state of school instruction in all the remaining districts' of 
Bengal and Behar. The population of which ^an educational 
survey has been made to afford the basis of such an inference is 
7,789,152, and the estiiliated addLional population to which the 
inference is made to extend is 27,671,260 together amounting to 
85,460,402., There is no reason te suppose that the state of 
domestic and adult instruction diners materially in the thamas in 
which that branch of the inquiry was carried on from its state in 
those to which it was nqt extended; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the. state of school instruction differs materially^ in 
the districts in which it was investigated from its state in those 
which the .investigation did not embrace. There is probably„no 
district in BengaUand Behar in which the amount and proportion 
of juvenile . and adult instruction are so high as in Burdwan or so 
low as in Tirhoot, and we may thus assume without much danger 
. oft error that we have ascertained both the highest andjhe lowest 
existing standard of intruction in those two provinces^, Actually 
the state of instruction of nearly eight millions of ,its subject is 
before the Government with a degree of minuteness ,which, even 
if it should fatigue, may give some assurance of an approach to 
accuracy, and exhibiting an amount of ignorance whibh demands 
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tUe adoption oF practical measures for its diminution. V«tuat(.Y> 
ibe state e£ inattvvat.io'sx < 5 ,'i mm e ftjan i'hirbr-Sre millions of xta 
sufejeoCs W fcafoto QoxetMUft’at,, portion oJ la^'iaa goguln- 
tioa which has AVed longest xmdeif British rule, and which should 
be prepared or preparing to appreciate and enjoy its highest privi¬ 
leges. I trust that the expense which Government has incurred 
in collecting this infcjpniation will ,not be in vain, and that the 
hopes . which have grownr up in the minds of the people i^ the 
progress of thet inquiry will not be disappointed. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

COINSIDEEATION OP THE MEANS ADAPTED TO THE IMPBOVEMENT AND 
EXTENSION OP PuBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BeNOAL AND BeHAE. 

TJhe instructions which I have received from the General 
Committee of Publia instruction stated that the inquiry which I 
have now completed was instituted “ with a view to ulterior 
measuresand I was expressly directecj to report on " the pos¬ 
sibility and means of raising the character and enlarging the 
usefulness of any single institution or of a whole class.” In 
conformity with these views and instructions, in the .Second 
Report, besides reporting on the state of education in the Nattore 
tbana of the Rajshahi district, I brought to the special notice of 
the Committee the condition of the English school at Rampoor 
Bauleah in the Bauleah thaqa, and of the Mahomedan College at 
Kusbeh Bagha in the Bilijafiya thana; but I abstained from 
recomnlending any plans or measures for the improvement of 
whple classes of institutions until ! should possess greater leisure 
and opportunities of more extended observation and experience. I 
howevei;expressed the opinion that, as far as my information then 
enabled merto judge, existing n(dwe institutions from the' highest 
to the lowest, of all kinds am classes, were the fittest means'to 
be employed for raising and improving the character of the 
peoplsi—that to employ those institutions for such a purpose would 
be y the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most economi¬ 
cal] andr the f^ost effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind which it needs on the subject of education, and for 
elhiting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement, without which all other means must be unavailing. • 
SCfcsequent consideration has confirmed me i^ this •view ; and, 
«fter noticing other plans which have been suggested or adopted, 
I shall proceed to illustrate it in detail and to explain the means 
fhat may be employed in order tp carry it into effect. 

SECTION I. 

Pebliminasy Considerations.* 

The^bjScb of this Section is to notice ^e most feasible of 
thosp plans^ the promotion of general fiducation which appear to- 
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me on comideratioQ to be unsnited to the circumstances of tljis 
country and to the character of the people. • * 

The first step to a soand judgment on the whole of this subject 
is to consider wh^t features shodld characterize a plan likely to be 
attended with sucogBS,. It vill probably be admitted that any 
scheme for the promotion of public instruction should be simple in 
its details and thereby easy of executiotf^; cheap and thereby 
capable of extensive or general application ;! not alarming to the 
prejudices of the people but calculated on the contrary to create 
and elicit good feelings towards their rulers; not tending to 
supersede or repress self-exertion, but rather to stimulate and* 
encourage it, ai?d at the same time giving Government the lead in 
the adoption and direction of measures for the future moulding 
and development of the native character, native society, and native 
institutions. » '' 

The simplest form in which Government influence could be 
employed for this object is that of mere' recommendation, and in 
conversing with natives bn the means of infusing fresh vigour 
into their institutions of education, they have sometimes expressed 
the opinion that a mere intimation of the pleasure of Governinent 
and of the satisfaction with which it regards such efforts, would be 
sufiScieot to cause schools to spring up and revive in all directions. 
This opinion was most probably meant in a sense very different 
from that conveyed by the terms in which it was expressed. The 
object of Government in adopting suoh a course would be to avoid 
interfering or dictating in a matter'^like education which may 
be deemed to belong to domestic and social regulation j but the 
adoption of' such a course would be, and would be understood to'be, 
the very interference and dictation which it is sought to avoid. The 
people in general are unable to appreciate such a procedure on the 
part of Government. They would'^neither understand the l^guage 
employed nor the motives that dictfite it.' They would eithgr 
suppose that theye is some secret intention to entrap them into 
disobedience, or giving full credence to the assurance tfiat no 
authority is t<^ be employed to enforce the recommendation, it 
would be neglected. In either case Government find the people 
would be placed in a false relative position. '' « 

The people of this country in their present condition cannot 
understand siny other language than that of command proce^ifig 
from.Government. They do not perceive the possibility of their* 
standing in any other relation to their rulers than in that which 
rei^uires obedience. I had frequent illustrations of this in my pwn 
‘ expOTCnce during the progre^ of my inquiries. Before seeing me, 
the mere announcement of my expected arrival was siiffioient to 
inspire awe into ttie minds of the inhabitants of a i^illage, and a 
sitaple request that they ^would give me such and eueli'' information 
respecting their village was not regarded as a request^i^ With wjiioh 
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ttey might or might not comply according to their'Wn sense of 
importance of the object, but usually as an brder which it would 
' bo folly and madness to thwart or resist. They admitted the im¬ 
portance and utility of the obj^t when it was explained to them, 
but it was not because of its importance and utility that they gave 
the information required, but because submission to authority is the 
confirmed habit of the^eople. Appearing among them instructed 
and authorized by Government to inquire into the state of native 
edhoation they could regard me in no other light than as one whom 
it would be illegal to disobey. In such circumstances all that 
could be done jvas to make my request and direct my agents to 
seek for information'after a full explanation afforded in the least 
offensive manner-in order that the people might ^io heartily what 
they would otherwise have for the most part done coldly and 
sl%yishly. The unauthoritative modes of address thus adopted led 
on several oocasions.ts an inquiry in return from them whether 1 was 
acting only on my private authority or was really empowered by 
Government to conduct such an investigation. I of course assured 
them that I was fully authorized as the f erwanahs addressed by the 
Magistrate to his Barogahs’and others showed, but that I had been 
, expressly directed, in deference to their feelings and to avoid the 
possibility of offence, to collect only such information ’ aS they 
themselves might, after proper explanations, voluntarily, furnish. 
The adoption of such a style of address by a Government func¬ 
tionary was apparently new to them, and scarcely intelligible. 

* • 


The truth appears to be that they are so completely bowed 
down b*y .ages of foregin rule that they have lost not only the 
capacity and the desire^ but the very idea, of self-government in 
matters regarding which tha authority of the state is directly or 
/ indir^tly interposed. They nave no conception of government as 
the mere organ of law add sanctions. They view it simply as 
an—instrument of power wlfose behests are absfllute, indisputable, 
and wholly independent of the voluntary co-operation of the 
individual'ipembers of the community. "We hava^ thus a Govern¬ 
ment which desires to rule by law, and a people that wills to be 
ruled by power. Mere power unsupported by the moral co-operation 
of jihe community is weaker than law would be with that co-operation 
out to call the latter forth must be one of the,objects*and effects of 
edocation''by embodying with native public opinion the conviction 
that the interest of the state and its subjects are the same. It 
follows that, in devising means to prpduce that conviction, we^i^t 
not assume that it already exists, and that the people wilh at the 
mere recommendation of government, understood as such, adopt 
measures ^qn for their own advantage, or that they will under- 
' stand »re(ymmendation from such a source in^ny other way than 
as.a eomssond; . ' • ’ 
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The chief exception to the general submissivenesp to every 
■person or thing bearing the form or seTnblance of public authority 
regards the subject of i^eUgion in which they do not discover the 
slightest disposition to recognize the right of Government to 
interfere. On the contrary, joined to an exemplary tolerance of 
differences in creed and practice, there is a jealousy of any 
appearance of such authoritative interference. I had frequent 
occasions to remove from the minds of tlm learned and religious 
classes the fears they entertained on this point; an^ I have reason 
to believe that the occasional instances of opposition or distrust 
that occurred to me in which no opportunity of explanation was 
afforded originated from the same.cause. 

The next form in which Government influence may be 
conceived to be employed for the promotion of education is by 
making it compulsory, and enacting that every village should ohSve 
a school. I hope the time will come when every village shall have 
a school, but the period has not yet arrived when this obligation 
can be enforced. Such law, direct and intelligible, would be 
preferable to a mere recommendation* which might be understood 
in a double sense, but it would be premature. It would be 
ordering ©the people to do what they are too poor and too ignorant 
to do willingly or well, if at ail. It would be neither tp follow 
nor to lead but to run counter to native public opinion, fhose 
who in respect of caste or wealth constitute the higher classes do 
not need ahy such coercive means to Jnduee them to instruct their 
children. Those who in respect of castp may be called the piddle 
classes are convinced of the advantages of education, but they are 
in general poor and many of them would feel such a measure to be 
severe and oppressive. The lower classes consisting both of Hindus 
and Musalmans and of numerous subrdivisions and varieties 
of caste and occupation greatly q^tceed the others lii number, 
and they are for the most part by general consent consigfted to 
ignorance. In many villages they ar# the sole, in others the 
most numerous ihhabitants, and sufeh a compulsory law c& I 
have supposed would be received with universal astonishment and 
dismay—with dismay by themselves and with astoinahment if not ° 
derision by the superior classes. A national system of educatiq^i 
will necessarily have chiefly in view the most numerous classes of 
the population, but in their present state of moral and socmi 
preparation x^e can^ approach them only by slow and almost 
imijorceptible steps. "We can effectually raise them only by aiding 
their voluntary efforts to risej and at presept the prejudice 
agaiqpt their instruction is nearly as strong and as „ general 
in their own minds as in tfie minds of others. In ^the prp- , 
ceding pages I have shown that-it ^has begun to. give w&y . 
in Bengal and "Bkhar; and in the * records of <tne General 
Gon?mittee of Publ^ Instruction I find an apt jllufetration 
both of the existence of'the prejudice in the ]^or^>'Western 
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Ifrovinces and of the fact that there also it has begun to lose 
ground. Mr. S. M. Boulderson, in an account of the schools 
in the Bareilly Collectorship, dated 29th January 1827, which he 
communicated to the Committee, makes the following state¬ 
ment A strange instance of narrow-mindedness occurs in the 
report of the Huzzoor Tehsil Paishkar from whom the above detail 
is taken. He observ^ (and the Canoongoes have also signed the 
paper) that, under the%rmer Governments, none but 'Ashraf,’ viz,. 
Brahmans, Rajpoots Bukkals, Kaits, and Khutrees among' the 
Hindus j and Sheikhs, Syeds, Moghuls, and Pathans of the 
Mahomedans, were permitted to study the sciences or even to 
learn the Persian language ; hVt that now all sects are learning 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. They, therefore, suggest the aboli¬ 
tion of some schools where the children (of) Ahus, Guddees, &o., 
aro iijstructed.” The strength and prevalence of the preijudice 
which could dictatefsuch a suggestion will be understood when it 
is borne in mind that the native ofBcers from whom it proceeded 
had been employed by Mr. Boulderson to collect information 
respecting the state of they schools in his district with the, no 
doubt, avowed purpose - of encouraging education. The feeling 
however against the instruction of the lower classes, plthough 
general, is not universal; and the above statements shows that, 
although strong, it is not overpowering. In any plan, therefore, 
that may be adopted what should be kept in view is to recognize 
no principle of exclusion, tQ keep the door open by which all 
classes may enter, and jo ’abstain from enforcing what their 
poverfy makes them unable and their prejudices unwilling general- 
ly^to perform. 

Without employing recommendations or enactments that would 
be either futile or vexatious, another mode of applying the Public 
resources for the advanceme,#6 of education might be by jne 
estabUshment of new schools under the superintendence of paid 
agents of Government, who should introduce ii^prove systems ot 
instruction as models for the imitation and guidance of the graeral 
. body of native teachers. It was with this view that the Chm- 
Burah school^ were patronized and the Ajmere schools establish- 
by Government, and it is on the same g'eneral plan, although 
with ulterior idews to conversion, that most Missionary Schools 
are also conducted. This plan contains a sound ^nd valuable 
principle inasmuch as it contemplates the* practicability and 
of influencing the native community generally 


importance 


improving native teachers and native systems of instruction j duc 

the mole in which this principle is applied is liable to objectic® on 
various grounds. 

The fi/st ground of ob^ction is that it haS the 
Of producing hostility amongst the class of, native teachers, the 
vejy me»?Lough whom it is hope'd to give extension to the 
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improved system of instruotion adopted. Every such Govern. 7 ' 
ment Or Missionary school, when established, displaces one 
or more native schools of the same class and throws out 
of' employment one or more native teachers. If it has not 
this immediate eflPect, their fears at least are excited, and 
ill-will is equally produced. It is too much to expect that 
those from whom we take, or threaterP^to take, their means 
of livelihood should co-operate with us 'or look witR a 
favourable eye on the improvements we wish to introduce. It 
appears from the records of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, from which I derived the statements on this- 
subject, that tbis was to som^ extent the effect produced 
by the Government Chinsurah schools; and in my recent 
journeys I have witnessed the dissensions that have arisen 
in villages by the rivalry of Bengali schools in 'whfeh 
gratuitous instruction was given by paid ft^nts of .benevolent 
Christian societies with Bengali schools of native origin from 
which the teachers obtained their subsistence in forms of fees and 
perquisites. Instruction rightly communicated should produce 
peace and good-will; and we may be sure there is somethin|' 
wrpng wjjen the effect of employing means to extend education is 
perceived to be hate and contention leading even to breaches of 
the public peace. . „ 

Another point of view in which the plan may be deemed 
objectionable is that, to whatever ej^tent it may succeed, it will 
practically take the management of education out of the hands 
of the people and place it in the hands of the Government super¬ 
intendents-. On such a plan school-houses are built, .Jeachefe 
appointed and' paid, books and stationery supplied, instructions and 
superintendence given, all at the expense of Governipent; and 
without any demand upon ° parents for exertion, or sacrifice or any 
room being left for their interference or control, their children 
have merely to attend and receive gratuilious instruction. It does 
not appear that this is the way to produce a healthy statc'of, 
feeling on the subject of education in the native community.- if 
Government dofes every thing for the people, the pdople will not 
very soon learn to do much for themselves. They will remair^ 
much longer in a state of pupillage, than if they were encouraged 
to put forth their own energies. Such a course is the morcb 
objectionable '^because it is the substitution of a bad for a good 
habit, almost all the common or vernacular education received 
throughout the country being at present paid for. Government 
should do nothing to supersede the exertions of the people for - 
their own benefit, but should rather endeavour "to supply what is 
deficient in the native systems, to ipaprove what is^ imperfect, 
and to extend to all what is at present confined „to a few. 

^Again, a generaLscherne of new schools under puhliic fiofitrol 
and direction would entail pn Government all the HJetails of 
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tnanagement, expenditure, instruction, discipline, correspondence^ 
&c. j and this superintendence would either be adequate or inade¬ 
quate ^ to the purpose. If inadequate, the schools would be 
inefficient and would serve other ends than those of public instrilc.* 
tion. If adequate, the expense alone would be a valid objection to 
the plan. The previous table exhibits .the total number of children 
between 14 and five y^rs of age in five tbanas of five different 
districts, and the average number of such children in each thana 
is 13,307. The highest average number of scholars taught by 
each teacher, is not quite 25. Suppose each teacher was required 
j)reviously to teach double that number, not less than 263 
teachers will be required to Vistruct the children of the 
teachable age in one thana. Five rupees per montA must ie con¬ 
sidered the very lowest rate of allowance for which, under an im¬ 
proved system, the services of a native teacher maybe engaged; and 
this very low rate would require an expenditure of 1,330 rupees 
per month, or 15,960 rupees per annum for the teachers of one 
thana. Besides teachers, school-houses must be built and kept in 
tppair, and books and stationery provided. At least one superin¬ 
tendent or inspector would also be required for such a number of 
schools, teachers, and scholars; and this apparatus and exjienditure 
would, after all, furnish only the humblest grades of instruction to 
the teachable population of one thana. The number of thanas in 
a distinct varies from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen, and 
sometimes extends even tc a larger number; and the number of 
districts in the Bengal Presidency alone amounts to about sixty- 
six, wiljh a constant tendencsy to increase by sub-division. On the 
plan proposed all the expenses of all these teachers, schools, and 
superinteudents in every thana of every district must be defrayed 
by Government. When the subject of national education shall 
receive the •serious consideration of Government, I do not antici¬ 
pate thfit its appropriations vvillAie made with a niggard hand, but 
the plan now considered involves an expenditure too large, and 
promises benefits too inconsiderable and too much qualified by 
attendant evils, to permit its adoption. 

Iiiiffead beginning with schools for the V)wer grades of 
native society, a system of Government institutions may be 
advocated that shall provide, in the first plac% for the higher classes 
on the principle that the tendency of knowledge is to descend, not* 
to’ascend; and that, with this view, we should^ at present seek to 
•establish a school at the head-station sf every zillah, afterwards 
pergunnah ^hools, and last of all village schools, gradually acquir¬ 
ing in the process more numerous and better qualified instruments 
for the dififusion of education. The {ft-imary objection to this plan 
is that it ol^erlooks entire systems of native educational institu¬ 
tions, Hindufand Mohammadan, which existed long before our 
rule, and wWct continue to exist under oqr rul<^ independent of'\i3 
and^of our Rejects, forming and moulding the native character 
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in successive eenerations. In the face of this palpable fact, the 
plan assumes that the country is to be indebted to us for schools, 
teachers, books—every thing necessary to its moral and intellectual 
improvement, and that in the prosecution of our views we are to 
reject all the aids which the ancient institutions of the country and 
the actual attainments of the people afford towards their advance¬ 
ment. We have to deal in this country ^principally with Hindus 
and Mohammadans, the former one of ^he earliest civilized nations 
of the earth, the latter in some of the brightest ^pjpriods of their 
history distinguished promoters of science; and both, even in their 
present retrograde stages of civilization, still preserving a profound 
love and veneration for learnii/g nourished by those very institu¬ 
tions o# which I have spoken, and which it would be equally 
improvident on our part and offensive to them to neglect. 

Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knowledge ‘<8 to 
descend, not to ascend, requires us to have first zillah, next 
pergunnah, and then village, schools, it follows that wo ought not 
to have even zillah schools till we have provincial colleges, nor 
the latter till we have national universities, por these till we have 
a cosmopolitan one. But this is an applicsdsion of the maxim 
foreign to its spirit. Improvement begins with the individual 
and extends to the mass, and the individuals who give the stimu¬ 
lus to the mass are doubtless generally found in the upper, that 
is, the thinking, class of society which, especially in this country, 
is not composed exclusively, nor ev^n, principally, of those who are 
the highest in rank, or who possess, the greatest wealth. The 
truth of the maxim does not require that the measures adopted 
should have reference first to large and then to small locakties 
in progressive descent. On the contrary, the efficiency of every 
successive higher grade of institution^ cannot be secured except 
by drawing instructed pupils frqm the next lower grade which, 
consequently by the necessity of the case, demands prior attention. 
Children should not go to college to l^arn the alphabet. To make 
the superstructifre lofty and firm, the foundations should boAroad 
and deep; and, thus building from the foundation, all classes of 
institutions alid every grade of instruction may b6tpombihed with 
harmonious and salutary effect. 


SECTION II. 

Plan proposed and its application to the improvement and 
EXTENSION OF VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION. 

The objections that apply to the plans brought dhder review 
in the preceding’Section should at’least make in^ diffident in 
pVoposing any o^ier fipr adoption. The consideraCiono I have 
suggested show that the subject has been viewed,* iu various 
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aspects, and in what follows I shall endeavour impartially to point 
out the difficulties, as well as the advantages, of the measure which, 
on the whole, I venture to recommend. 

The leading idea, that of employing existing native institu¬ 
tions as the instruments of national education, has been already 
suggested j and if their adaptation to this purpose had not been so 
much overlooked, it woiild l^ave seemed surprising that they were 
not the very first means adopted for its promotion. Th'^ir impor¬ 
ts ace, however, has been recognized, at least in words, by some of 
those who have been most distinguished for their intimate practi¬ 
cal acquaintance with the detail3\^of Indian administration. Of 
these, I may cite here, on account of the comprehmisive although 
cursory view it presents of the subject, the opinion expressed 
by lyir. Secretary Dowdeswell in his report of September 22nd 
1809, on the general«state of the Police of Bengal, contained in 
Appendix No. 12 to the Fifth Report on Bast India affairs. At 
the close of his report Mr. Dowdeswell says—I have now 
stated all the measures whicl? suggest {hemselves to my mind 
for the improvement of the Police, without entering into minute 
details, or deviating into a course which might be thought foreign 
to the subject. I am satisfied that if those measures be adopted 
they will be attended with considerable benefit in the suppression 
of the crimes most injurious to the peace and happiness of society,— 
an opinion which I express with the greatest confidence, as it is 
founded on practical experienci! of the system now recommended 
so far aS the existing regulations would permit. I am, at the same 
time, sensible that a great deal more must be done in order to 
eradicate the seeds of those crimes,—the real source of the evil 
lies in the corrupt morals of the people. Under these circum¬ 
stances, ^iie'»best laws can* only have a partial operation. If we 
would asgply a lasting remedy to fhe evil, we must adopt means of 
instruction for the different classes of the community, by which they 
may,,]^e restrained, not orily* from the commission - of public 
crimes, but also from acts of immorality by a dread of the 
punishments d^ounced both in this world and in^ future state' 
by their respective religious opinions. The task would not, perhaps, 
be So difficult as it may at first sight appear to be. Some remains 
of the old system of Hindu discipline still exist. The institutions 
')f*Mohammadanism of that description are still letter hwewn. Both 
might le revived and gradually moulded into* a regular system 
f instruction for loth those great classes of the community-, 
but I pretend not to have formed any digested plan of that natuj;e, 
md at all fevents it would be foreign, db above noticed,^ to the im- 
nediate objhct of my present report.” It does not appear what 
nstitutions Mr. Dowdeswell fiaeant to describe, anti confessedly his 
riews we#e ^©neral and not very defined, ,A attention wfil 

bow that ftfhduism and Mohammadanisnl have certain institutions 
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peculiar to them as systems of religious faith and practice, and cer¬ 
tain other institutions peculiar to the people professing those systems, 
but forming no part of their religious faith and practice. To attempt 
to interfere with the former would be equally inconsistent with the 
principles and character of a Christian government, and opposed to 
the rights and feelings of a Hindu and Mohammadan people. 
But to revive the latter, and gradually "to mould them “ into a 
regular system of instruction for both .those great classes of the 
community,” is the dictate both of sound wisdom an^ of the most 
obvious policy. * " 

The question arises in what manner native institutions may. 
be most effectut, lly employed, with a view to the gradual forma¬ 
tion of a regular system of instruction for the benefit of all classes 
of the community ; and the answer which, after mature consider¬ 
ation, I am disposed to give is by proposing the esfabtisAment of 
public and periodical examinations of the tfehchers and scholars of 
those institutions and the distribution of rewards to the teachers 
proportioned to their own qualifications and the attainments of 
their scholars, —the examinations to be conducted, and the rewards 
bestowed, by officers appointed by Government and placed under 
the authority and control of the General Corrmittee of Public 
Instruction. This plan appears adapted to the character of the 
people &nd to the present condition of native sooiety. Mr. Wyse 
in his recent work entitled Education Reform, Vol. I. p. 48, re¬ 
marking on those dispositions which., in some manner, form the 
public character, the moral physiognomy, of nations, says— 
“This peculiar public character, formed of the aggregate of private, 
again acts in a very striking manner upon the character of .the 
individual. ’ But this action is still further aflPected by the changes 
of the times. A period of total quiet, resulting from a long con¬ 
tinued acquiescence in old institutions, leaves a very"different imprint 
upon the national mind from that which is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of a general breaking up of old principles and forms, and 
an earnest search after new. In th&first instance, an education of 
stimulants becomes necessary, it is essential to the healthy activity 
of the bodypoUtic ; in the second, steadiness, love Gif'- order', mutual 
toleration, the sacrifice of private resentments and factious in¬ 
terests to general good, should be the great lessons of national 
education.'” At no period in the history of a nation can lessons 
of steadiness, love.of order, mutual toleration, and the sacrifice of 
private to public good be deemed inappropriate ; but if any where 
an education of stimulants is necessary to the healthy activity of 
the body politic, it is here ■vyhere'>a long continued acquiescence 
in old institutions, and a long continued subjection to absolute 
forms and principles of government have produced an'^d continue 
tq,perpetuate a universal torpor of the national mindl This edu¬ 
cation of stimulants I propose to supply on the basis of native 
institutions, and by means of a system of public airi periodical 
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examinations and rewards j and I hope to show, in conformity with 
tlie characteristics that have been sketched of a scheme likelj’ to 
be attended with success, that, while the plan will present incite¬ 
ments to self-exertion for the purpose of self-ittiproveraent, it will 
be equally simple in its details and economical in expenditure, 
tending to draw forth the kindly affections of the people towards 
the Government, and put into the hands of the Goverhment 
large powers for the g5od of the people. 

The first proposed application of the plan is to the improve¬ 
ment and extension of vernacular education •, and to the impor- ' 
tance of this branch of public instruction testimony has been at* 
different times borne by the higlf^t authorities in the State. Of 
these, 1 shall quote two only in'this place. Lf^bd Moira in his 
Minute on the Judicial Administration of the Presidency of Fort 
Wyiiam, dated the 2nd October 1315, after mentioning certain 
evils in the administaation of the Government and in the character 
of the people, goes on to say—“ In looking for a remedy to 
these evils, the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives 
will necessarily form a prominent featu’re of any plan which may 
arise from the above suggestions, and I have, therefore, not faded to 
turn my most solicitous attention to the important object of public 
education. The hwnhle but valuable class of village school-masters 
claims the first place in this discussion. These men teach ,the first 
rudiments of reading, writiqg, and arithmetic for a trifling stipend 
which is within reach of any man’s means, and the instruction 
which they are capable of imparting suffices for the village 
zemindar, the village accountant, and the village shop-keeper. 
A,s the public money would be ill-appropriated in merely 
providing gratuitous access to that quantum of education which 
is already attainable, any intervetidion of Govermnent, either 
by superiistendence or contribution, should be directed to 

the irgprovement of existing fuition ana to the diffusion of. it 
to places and persons noro out of its reach. Improvement and 
diffusion may go hand in hand ; yet the latter v to be considered 
matter of ealeulation, while the former should be deemed positively 
incumbent:' JTwenty-two years have elapsed since these wise and 
benevolent Vmws were expressed by one of the ablest and most 
distinguished rulers that British India has possessed and no ade¬ 
quate means have yet-been employed to discharge a duty declared 
fo be positively incumbent by introducing improvement into the 
existing system of tuition practised by the h Amble but valuable 

class of village school-masters, aud to extend the improved in- 

instruction to persons and places which the old system 
reach. We appear to have even ritrograded, for not 
vernacular instruction been overshadowed and lost shgbt of by tne 
almost exclusive patronage bestowed on a foreign ® • ; 

structian, the English language, but even some 
efforts to iihprove the village schools and schoed-masters have, with 
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or without reason, been abandoned. It was, I believe, under Lord 
Moija’s government that the Ajmere native schools were establish¬ 
ed and the Chinsurah native schools patronized by Government, 
but both have proved signal failures, and Government support has 
been withdrawn from them; the grand mistake being that new 
schools were formed subject to all the objections that have been 
descriUed in another place, instead of the old schools and school¬ 
masters of the country that enjoyed, and stifi enjoy, the confidence 
of the people, being employed' as the instruments of the desired 
improvements. The only other attempt known to me on this side 
bf India to improve the system of vernacular instruction on a 
considerable scale unconnected witjh religion was that made by the 
Calcutta School'3ociety, which received the special approbation of 
the Court of Directors. In 1825, in confirming the grant of 500 
rupees per month which had been made to this Society by Ijhe 
Local Government, the Court made the followkig remarks:—‘‘’The 
Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. 
This last object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is 
upon the character of the indigenous sehools that the education of the 
great mass of the population must ultimately depend. By training 
up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the eventual 
extension of improved education to a, portion of the natives of 
India far exceeding that which any elementary instruction that 
could be immediately bestowed would have any chance of reach¬ 
ing.'” The plan of the Calcutta School Society so highly approv¬ 
ed was that of stimulating teachers and scholars by public exami¬ 
nations and .rewards, and although it was very limitei in its 
application, and very imperfect in its details, the effects upon the 
state of vernacular instruction in Calcutta were for a time highly 
beneficial. Yet the plan has been relinquished, the Society^, has 
ceased to exist, and the donation of Government, confirmed by the 
Court of Directors on the grounds above stated continues to be 
drawn by the nominal secretary and is now applied to the support 
of an English school and to the gratuitous education of thirty 
students of the Hindu College. It is evident, therefore, that in 
proposing to lay the foundations of national education by ini- 
proving and extending the system of vernacular instruction, 
and to improT'e and extend that system, not by forming new and" 
independent schools,'^ but by employing the agency of the long- 
established institutions of the country, I am proposing nothing 
pew. It is necessary only that we should retrace our steps, and, 
taught by past experience, star'u again from the position we occu¬ 
pied twenty ydars ago. In 1815 Lord Moira saw the iiecessity, 
either by superintendence or by contribution, of impioving and 
diffusing the existing tuition afforded by village schbol-masters ; 
and in 1826 the Court of Directors, by deeds as well as l?y wor^s. 
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pronounced that upon the character of the indigenous schools th( 
education of the great mass of the population must ultimately 
depend. These sentiments and opinions are worthy of the highest 
authorities in the government of a great empire, and they are 
confirmed by the whole history of civilization. It is deeply to be 
regretted that they have hitherto produced no fruit in this country; 
and it is earnestly to hoped that the time has now arrived to 
give them a practical, a systematic, and a general application. 

, Assuming the importance of vernacular instruction as the 
very foundation-stone of a sound and salutary system of national 
education, and assuming also th^t the old and established village 
schools and school-masters, if the^ can be renderoift available and 
qualified, present the most appropriate instruments for gaining a 
ready access to the people and a trustful acceptance of the im¬ 
provements which wp are desirous of introducing and diffusing, it 
remains for me to.s^ow with what preliminary arrangements, in 
whab manner, and to what extent, I would propose to employ their 
agency. 


The first step to be taken is the selection of one or more 
districts in which Government shall authorize the plan to,be tried. 
It is desirable that the experiment should be made simultaneously 
in several districts, for the purpose of comparing the results ob¬ 
tained under different circumstances. The attempt may succeed in 
one district and fail in another, the failure arising from local and 
temporary, and the success.from permanent aiul general, causes ; 
and if the experiment was made only in one district, it might be 
o^e in which local and temporary causes are in opeiation leading 
to failurS, and thus undeserved discredit might be entailed upon 
the whple scheme. The yumber of districts usually included in a 
division siAject to a Commissio^ier of Revenue and Circuit would 
probaVly afford a just criterion. 

Havin*^ fixed upon thd districts in which a trial is to be given 
to Itle plan,'’ the next step will be to institute an educational 
.survey, of eadt district, or a survey of all the ^institutions of 
education aclJUally found in it to determine the amount of juvenile 
i^truction, and a census of the population of each district, to 
determine the amount of. domestic and adult instruction. With a 
Wew to the completeness of the results, I would recgmmend that 
the census of the populatiou should not be r^i"! 

each district, but should be co-extensive with 

schools. This would undoubtedly entail much additional trouble 
andsomj addition.al expense, buUit is by such ® 

interests erf humanity, the interests of a future 
present hgeyare promoted. .1 have shown in the 
hoTsugKnvbstigations have been and may be, 
mically, a^i, I hope and believe, efiicicnlly and inoffensively , a 
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as a means of throwing a strong light upon the moral and in*- 
telleotual condition of native society, I trust they will be continuedi 
pari passu, with every attempt to extend vernacular instruction. If 
the suggestions offered, or to be offered, in this report possess any 
value, it is derived from these inquiries conducted under the 
authority of Government, without which a whole life’s.residence in 
India would not have given me the inwrought conviction I now 
possess of the unparalled degradation of ,the'native population/ and 
_ the large and unemployed resources existing in the qountry appli-* 
cable to the improvement of their condition and character J and it 
is only by the unwearied prosecution of such inquiries, and by the 
detailed publication of their results, that this conviction can be 
wrought out of the minds of the actual observers into the minds 
of the community at large, and especially into the minds of those 
members of the community who wield the powers and direct-the 
measures of Government. I long entertained an opinion of the 
importance of such inquiries before I had undeVtaken, or had any 
prospect of undertaking, such a duty in person. In 1829 or 1830, 
at the request of Lord William Bentinek, I sent him a Memoran¬ 
dum on the subject of education, in which I pointed out an 
educational survey of the country as an indispensable preliminary 
to every other measure, and four years afterwards the adoption of 
the suggestion showed that the utility of such a course was ap¬ 
preciated by his Lordship’s Government. Experience has confirmed 
the opinion 1 then expressed, and in perusing the Revenue and 
Judicial Selections during the past ’ year, I have discovered with 
pleasure that the advantage of inquiries into the actual State of 
native education is still further supported by the high authority of 
that truly .great and good man Sir Thomas Munri^, the late 
Governor of Madras, and by that of the Court of Directors. The 
importance of this branch of the subje'ct and the weight due to 
these authorities induce me to erdbody their views in full in this 
report from the Selections, Vol. 111., page 588, omitting only the 
tabular form in which Sir Thomas Munro directed the information 
to be collected :— 

Extraci’ Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, 

Dated the '■Znd July 1822. 

The President records the following Minute ;—■ 

M^inute by Sir Thomas Monro. 

“ Much has been written, both in England and in this 
country, about the ignorance of the people of India and the means 
"of (iisseminating knowledge (among them ; but the opinions upoi 
this subject ate the mere conjectures of individuals, umsupportec 
by any . authentic* docum'ents, and differing so widely from eacl 
other as to be entitled to very little attention. Our power in thi 
^'’’country, and the nsfiure of its own municipal institutions, havs 
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certainly rendered it practicable to collect materials from which a 
judgment might be formed of the state of the mental cultivation of 
the people. We have made geographical and agricultural surveys 
of our profinces ; we have investigated their resources, and en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain their population j but little or nothing has 
been done to learn the state of education. We have no record to 
show the actual stat» of education throughout the country. 
Partial inquiries have‘been made by individuals, but those have 
taken place at distant periods and on a small scale, and no in¬ 
ference can be Brawn from them with regard to the country in 
general. There may be some difficulty in obtaining such a record 
* as we want. Some districts will not, but others probably will, 
furnish it; and if we get it only f?6m two or thre^ it will answer, 
in some degree, for all the rest. It cannot be expected to'be very 
accurate, but it will at least enable us to form an estimate of the 
state of instruction .among the people. The only record which 
can furnish the information required is a list of the schools in 
which reading and writing are taught in each district, showing 
the number of scholars in each and the caste to which they 
belong. The Collectors should be directed to prepare this docu¬ 
ment according to the form which accompanies this papdr. They 
should be desired to state the names of the books geuermly i-ead 
at the schools ; the time which scholars usually continue.«.t such 
schools ; the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars ; and 
whether any of the schools .are endowed by the public, and, if so, 
the nature and amount of the*fund. Where there are colleges or 
other rtistitutions for teaching theology, law, astronomy, &c., an 
account should be given of them. These sciences are usu.ally 
taught privately, without fee or reward, by individuals, to a few 
scholars or disciples ; but there are also some instances in which 
the native *governments fiave granted i^llowances in money and 
land fiy the maintenance of the'^eachers. _ 

“ In some districts reading and writing are confined almost 
entirely to Brahmans and the mercantile class. In aomc they extenil 
to other classes, and are pretty general among the potails of 
•villages’and principal ryots. To the women of Brajunans and of 
Hindus in jfeneral they are unknown, because the knowledp of 
th^m is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming the modesty of the 
sex and fit only for public dancers ; but among the women of tlie. 
Riijbundah and some other tribes of Hindus, who seem to have no 
prejudice of this kind, they are generally tauglfb. The prohibition 
against women learning to read is probably, from various causes, 
much less attended to in some districts than in others and it is 
possible that in every district a fev> females may be found in tim 
reading scAools. A column has been entered for them 
proposed toV be sent to tire collector, flic nnxei am • b 
castes ^Idoln learn to read j but as a levy of thym i o, co u 
left for thftfh in the form. 
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“ It is not my intention to recommend any interferenpe 
whatever in the native schools. Every thing of this kind ought 
to be carefully avoided, and the people should be left to manage 
their schools in their own way. All that we ought*to do is to 
facilitate the operations of these schools, by restoring any funds 
that may have been diverted from them, and perhaps granting 
additional ones where it may appear "'advisable j but on this 
point we shall be better able to judgp, when we receive the in¬ 
formation now proposed to be called for. 

The 25a June 1822. THOMAS MUNRO.”* 


ExTRi^CT, Revenue LF’.a'Eu, to Fort St. George, 

Dated the ISa May 1825. 

"We think great credit is due to Sir Thomas Munre for 
having originated the idea of this inquiry; We shall be better 
able when we have seen specimens of the report to judge whether 
the prescribed inquiry is sufficient to bring forth all the useful in¬ 
formation capable of being obtained. , The proportion in which the 
groat body of the people obtain the knowledge of reading and 
writing the degree to which the means of obtaining them are placed 
within their leach, the extent to which the branches of knowledge 
esteemed of a higher kind are oljjects of pursuit and the means of 
instruction in them are afforded, are the most important points, and 
these appear to be fully embraced. The most defective part of the 
information which will thus be elieifcd is likely to be that which 
relates to the quality of the instruction which the existing 
education affords ; but of this we shall be able to form a more 
correct opinion when we see what the reports contain. It was 
proper to caution the colk-ctors against exciting any fears in the 
people that their frecdorc of choice in matters of cducatten would be 
interfered with, but it would be equally wrong to do any thing to 
fortify them in the absurd opinion that their own rude institutions 
of education are‘so perfect as not to admit of improvement.”,. 


The four,.volumes of Revenue and Judicial Selections which I 
have seen, and which are I believe all that have been published, do 
not contain any reference to the reports made in conformity with 
c Sir Thomas Munro’s instructions. The utility of the Statistical 
inquiries recommended by that sagacious and experienced states¬ 
man, and so explicitly approved by the Honorable Court with a 
distinct view to the improvement to be introduced into the 
_ existing rude institutions of education, is still further increased 
when they are regarded as ftvtroductory and auxiliary td a general 
system of popular instruction. The information thus’'collected is 
highly, valuable ‘in itself and for its own sake, for'-the insight it 
affords and the inference^ to which it leads respectinj# tin interior 
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supplies respecting the mimher and residence, the character, 
qualifications, and emoluments of the teachers, and the nuniber, 
the payments, and the attainments of the scholars will come into 
constant requisition in the practical conduct of a system of popular 
instruction. Nor will the benefit to be derived stop here, for 
it is only by previously ascertainin'? the nature and amount of 
juvenile and adult instruction in a district or in a division that wo 
can obtain a standard of comparison with the future coniition 
of education in the same*district or division after the experiment 
of a national sj^stem shall have been fully and fairly made. 


. A further measure indispens5iible to the working of the plan is 
the preparation of a small series useful school-bc^ks in the lan¬ 
guage of the districts in which it is to be carried into effect. The en- 
til-e subject of school-books in the native languages involves so many 
priifciples and details, both moral and literary, that to do justice 
to it would require a’ separate and full report. All that I shall 
attempt in this place is to indicate a few of the leading ideas 
connected with it that bear most directly upon my immediate 
object. 

For the purposes of vernacular instruction in Bengal, school¬ 
books should be prepared in the Bengali language, am? for the 
same purposes in Behar in the Hindi language. Th^ge two 
lano-uao-es will bring the instruction within the reach of the whole 
Hindu”population of those two provinces and also of the rural 
Musalman population. Ilind:. school-books will bo occasionally 
requirod in Bengal, Bengali books never in Behar ; and for a 
maiority of the Musalman population m some of the principal 
cities and, towns of both provinces, such as Calcutta, Mooishcda- 
Imd, and Dacca, Patna, Behar, and Gya, school-books in Urdu ou 
Hindustbaiii will probably be the most appropriate. I'or the 
purpose of giving a trial to a system of vernacular instruction m 
the few districts of a commissioner’s division Bengali school-books 
only will bo required, and ,a translation f 

shofiid be simultaneously printed and published in oidci that the 
Semberg of the Government and the European community 
generally may know the nature and amount of flie instruction 
proposed to be conimunictited. 

The question what shall constitute the m^jject^maiter of^ 
snool-books under a national system 

which a great diversity of opinion may ® ■ Y^renaratlon' 

and unless large and catholic views preside "* 

evil instead of "ood may be e:!^ected to result tiom the attempt. 

I deemit’mwer to introduce and ’fortify my opinions on tfns 
Lb".” byC. of otb.,s wbos. sooticeut, a.d feom.s* 

more likely fs6 obtain genera? assent. -o,- r i 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 2nd tJ’sS oS ' 

I hatfe.alre*3y had occasion to quote, coutmuiUo p 
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lative system of education, says— “ The general, the sad defect 
»f this education is that the inculcation of moral principle form’s 
10 part of it. This radical want is not imputable to us. The 
aecessities of self-defence (for all our extensions of territory have 
been achieved in repelling efforts made for the subversion of «ur 
power) and our occupation in securing the new possessions have 
allowed us, till lately, but little leisure to examine deliberately the 
state of the population which we had ^ been gradually bringing 
beneath our sway. It was already vitiated. The unceasing wars 
which had harassed all parts of India left every where their 
invariable effects, a disorganization of that frame-work of iiabit 
and opinion which enforces moral conduct and an emancipation of * 
all those irregular impulses which revolt at its restraint. The 
village school-masters could not teach that in which they had 
themselves never been instructed, and universal debasement, of 
mind, the constant concomitant of subjugation to despotic rule, 
left no chance that an innate sense of equity should in those con¬ 
fined ciiclcs suggest the recommendation of principlesmot thought 
woithy of cultivation by the Government. The remedy for this is 
to furnish the village school-master with little manuals of religious 
sentiments and ethic maxims conveyed in such a shape as may be 
attractive to the scholars, taking care that, while awe and adora¬ 
tion of«-the Supreme Being are earnestly instilled, no jealousy be 
excited by pointing out any particular creed. The absence of such 
an objection and small pecuniary rewards for zeal occasionally 
administered by the magistrates would induce the school-masters 
to use those compilations readily.'^ 

The Honourable Mounsluart Elphinstone in his report clawed 
25th October 1819, on the territories conquered from the Paishwp. 
(Calcutta Edition, p. 74,'' re-printed, in Revenue and Judicial 
Selections, Vol. IV., p. 187),_ after describing 'the moral 
character of the people of the Deccan, has the following remacks :— 

“ I do not perceive any thing that dve can do to improve the 
morals of the pe'oplo except by improving their education. There 
are already schools in all towns and in many villages, but reading 
is confined to Brahmans, Banyans, and such of the agriculthral* 
classes as have to do with accounts. I am not sure that qpr 
establishing free schools would alter this state of things, and it 
" might create a suspicion of some concealed design on our part. Iji 
would be mbre practicable and more useful to give a direction to 
the reading of those who do learn, of which the press affords so ' 
easily the means. Books are scarce and the common ones probably 
illtchosen, but there exist in ^he Hindu languages many tales and 
fables that wpuld be generally read and that would circulate sound 
morals. There must be religious books tending more directly 
to the same end. If many of these were printed and distributed, 
cheaply or gratuitepsly, the effect would without doubt be g'feat and 
beneficial. It would, however, be indispensable that they should 
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be purely Hindu. We might silently omit all precepts of ques¬ 
tionable morality, but the slightest infusion of religious controversy 
vrould insure the failure of the design. It would be better to call 
the prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them, and 
to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger 
than those of law. By maintaining and purifying their present 
tenets, at the same timg that we enlighten their understandings, 
we shall bring them nearer to that standard of perfection at ^-hich 
all concur in desiring that they should arrive ; while any attack 
pn their fafit'h, if successful, might be expected in theory, as is 
found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion and to 
set them free from those useful restraints which even a supersti¬ 
tious doctrine imposes on the passions.” Mr. Eilphinstone, when 
Governor of Bombay, reiterates the same sentiments in a Minute 
dated 6th April 1821 (Revenue and Judicial Selections, Vol. HI., 
p.*695) on the Revepues and Survey of the Vtestern Zillah north 
of the Myhee :—“’in all discussions connected with the means of 
improving the situation of the people, our attention is drawn to 
the amendment of their education. This seems to be nearly in the 
same state here as in the Deecan. I should rather think there 
were more schools, but there are no books. The same plan I 
recommend in the Deccan may be adopted here, the Circulation 
of cheap editiops of such native books of those alreac^ popu¬ 
lar ae might have a tendency to improve the morals of the people 
without strengthening their religions prejudices. Passages re¬ 
markable for bigotry or fals6«iaxims of morality might be silently 
omitted, but not a syllable* of attack on the religion of the country 
should be allowed.” 


* The late Mr. Shore in his Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. II., 

• asks_ “ Is a rational attempt to educate the people of this 

Lreat cou»try to be made*? Or are they .to be allowed to remain m 
their, present state of ignorifnce ? i. e., as far as relates to the 
assistance of their English masters. Is one great impediment to 
tlm due administration of justice to be removed.? Or is it still to 
remain to the discredit of the British system of legislation? 
These* I grieve to say, are the two real questions pnto which this 
subject mV be resolved. What has been, and what ought to have 
leei, the cLrse pursued by the British rulers? Certainly it was 
their duty first, to have ordained that the language and character 
S the country should be that of the courts of jusUce j secondly, 
to have established schools, or at least to hilvc encouraged those 

Jhat already existed, for the education of the people in their oWn 
tnac aireauy > r.vrtmoted the translation 


bo have Afforded all who had leisure or inclination the means or 

icouirino- Miat language in* which the most general information is 
icquiriiij, mi h s Whaf has .been the course hitherto 
ionce»trat^^, the English. , of a natioU^ 

iijrsuedVWe have actually imitated the example oi a nav o 
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whom we affect to consider barbarians and centuries behind us in 
civilization, and have attempted to inflict a foreign language on S 
hundred millions of people! We have even gone beyond our 
model. On the first conquest of India by the Mohammedans, one 
party at least—the conquerors—understood the language of the 
courts of justice; but it has been the pleasure of the English to 
carry on business and administer justice in q,language alike foreign 
to themselves and to their subjects.^' In the same volume, pp. 464!- 
465, Mr. Shore describes the works that he recommends to be 
■ translated into the vernacular language and chaiaeter. They 
should not, he says, be confined to works of a religious nature, “ but 
the selection should include books c-f instruction and even amuse¬ 
ment. History,'geography, elementary works on arts and sciences, 
would be extremely acceptable to the people.^^ He proposes also 
“ to prohibit any direct attempts at conversion in the schools 
established by Government, nor should the stuj^y af religious ivorks 
bo compulsory as school-books. Such books sliould, however, be 
placed within their reach for all who chose to consult them.” 

I will add only one other authority on this subject. Mr. B. 
H. Hodgson, Resident in Nepal, in the preface to his letters 
addressed to the Editor of the Friend of India on the pre-emi¬ 
nence of the vernaculars, p. 9, has the following remarks:—“ In 
the mosfe-:Onlightened parts of Europe the general opinion now is 
that schools for teachers have in the present century created a 
new era in the practical science of education. Why then is 
Government inattentive to so noble aid successful an experiment? 
Especially since there is about this method of normal instruction, 
or teaching of teachers, just that sort of definiteness which may 
be compassed by limited public funds, with yet a concomitant 
prospect of great and diffusive, benefits to the country from the 
adoption of the measure., But workmen must have tools ; and 
good workmen, good tools; wherefoie, to a nursery for the regular 
supply of competent vernacular school-masters, should be added one 
for the equally regular supply of sound, books in the three prime 
vulgar tongues of our presidency, books embodying the substance 
only of our reaHv useful knowledge, with stimuli and directions 
for the various sorts of mental exertion; so that in the result there 
might exist for the people at large the easy and obvious bridge 
Q,f the vulgar tongue leading from exotic principles to local prac¬ 
tices, from European theory to Indian experience.” In support 
of the principle of drawing on Indian experience, of borrowing the 
precepts, examples, and illustrations of Indian literature, to 
recogimend to general attention the substance of a higher know¬ 
ledge, moral and social, as well 'as physical, Mr. Hodgson uiges the 
following considerations :—“ The elemental laws of thought,—in¬ 
cluding .a designation of the necessary boundaries lof human 
inquiry and the best rules qf investigation within those limits—the 
•faw of populatiou, thb philosophy of wealth, the general j^rinciples 
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of jurisprudence, of judicature, aud of reformative police! How 
are wo toinculeate the elements of our knowledge upon these topics, 
which are at onec infinitely more essential to the welfare of the 
people of India than mathematical and physical science, and 
infinitely more liable to * the adverse influence of prejudice and 
prepossession? Physical science is almost unknown in India, and 
hence there will be little for us to undo; it stands almost wholly 
■aloof from the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, and 
hence there _will be little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair 
«nd patient ’attention. But the philosophy of life, however ill it 
is yet understood, has been an object of study in this land for 3,000 
years—,in all which the falsest interests, and the most turbulent 
passions, and the most fantastic? opinions hav^ contributed the 
warp, as nature and experience have the woof, to its net-work. 
T(^leave the woof as it is, and to supply a new warp from the 
schools of European twisdom —hoc ojpiis, hie labor eslt To attempt 
to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to disorganize 
society, and to insure our own destruction in its disorganization ! 
Here it is certainly that, the countcinance and support, real or 
seeming, of established maxims and examples is most needed and 
most readily to be had,—most needed, because of the preji^dicos and 
passions that are indissolubly bound up with the topics; most 
easily to be had, because of that universal consciousness and almost 
universal experience which necessarily supply the ultimate evidence 
of such topics. High-dated and literary as is the character of 
Indian civilization, it coul^rii'bt be that their literature should have 
failed* to gather ample materials for the just illustration, in some 
way or other, of most, if not of all, parts of the philosophy of life, 
and wibli respect to the fact, you Sir, need not be told that it has 
Yiot failed to gather them.’^ 

The following appears *o be the substance of the views 
expressed by these autlwrities. The vernacular school-books 
prepared and issued undfer, the authority of Govern-ment should 
gjfiljrace religious instruction as tar as it can be communicated 
wfthoijt engaging in religious controversy or ejeiting religious 
prejudice, without inculcating the peculiarities of any one religion 
(9c attacking those of another. Perhaps, the best way in which 
this might be effected would bo, without employing any direct 
^orms of religious inculcation, to cause the spirit oU religion—its 
philanthropic principles and devotional feelings—to pervade the 
whole body of instruction on other subjects. On these other 
subjects, physical science, rtipral truths, and the arts and pjjilo- 
sophy oi civil and social life, the him should be, not to translate 
Europea» works into the words and idioms of the nalivc languages, 
nor to aebpt native woiJrs without the infusion ot European 
knowledge^ but so to combine the siibstapce of European knovyl«dgo 
with Tiatwe forms of thought and sentiiiAiit, and with tlic 
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precepts, examples, maxims, and illustrations of native literature 
as shall render the school-books both useful and attractive. For 
this purpose the union of European and Native agency would be 
necessary,—-European agency aided by the best works that have 
been framed in Europe and America' for the use of schools, and 
Native agency of a high order of qualification to command readily 
the resources and appliances of native learning. 

Under the guidance of such general principles, and in the 
.. employment of such a united agency, a series of s(jhool-books in 
Bengali might be framed on the following plan :— 

The first of the series might be made with advantage to • 
include all thai'-is at present taught in scattered and disjointed 
portions in the vernacular schools, systematically arranged and 
presented in the clearest,, most comprehensive, and most perfect 
form in which it can be prepared. It would thus be a text->book 
for instruction in writing on the ground, on the palm-leaf, on the 
plantain or sal-leaf, and on paper; in reading both^written and 
printed compositions ; in accounts both commercial and agricultural 
as taught in the works of Subhankar and Ugra Balaram ; in the 
correct and fluent composition of letters, petitions, grants, leases, 
bonds, and notes of hand according to the most popular and 
approved forms; in the elements of grammar and lexicology as 
taught in Sabda Subanta, Ashta Sabdi, Ashta Bhatu, and, the 
vocabulary of Amara Singh; and finally, in the moral verses of 
Chanakya. This work would mike the learners, whether 
teachers or scholars, thoroughly competent in the kno\yledge 
and use of the most improved forms of their own ver¬ 
nacular system of instruction before introducing yiem !,o 
any higher grades of knowledge; and the first trial in 
every district would thus also be disembarrassed of the pre¬ 
judices which might be raised if any new and strange subjects of 
instruction were suddenly and generally ^presented to them. Those 
portions of the ajeove-raentioned natjve school-books that are in 
Sanscrit should be translated into Bengali. 

The second hook of the series might explain the mostimpor- , 
tant arts of life that contribute to comfort, improvement, and 
civilization, and might give elementary views of the sciences 
which have produced and must help to perfect them. Trade and 
the sub-divisions of manual labour; manufactures and the uses of’ 
machinery ; and abo^e all agriculture,—the most valuable products, 
the best modes and seasons of culture, the most useful iraple- 
megts and manures, the rotation qf crops, draining, irrigation, 
large and small farms—all these are subjects which, ‘in plain 
language and with appropriate local illustrations, might be brought 
home ta the business and bosoms of'nine-tenths of'.the people. 
The modes of applying agricultural capital are notdriouslv very 
rude and unproductive, and the quantity of land cultivated by the 
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jryofc is generally so very small that the value of that portion of 
the produce which falls to him as wages or profits barely supports 
him and his family even in the most favourable seasons, and in 
times of scarcity leaves him without resource. With such a vast 
agricultural population, upon the proper application of whose labor 
the entire prosperity of the country and the Government depends, 
what duty can be mor^ imperative than to instruct them in the 
best use of all the circumstances of their condition ? 


The third boob of the series might be made explanatory of* 
the moral and legal relations, obligations, and rights, whether 
personal, domestic, civil, or religious, of m«n. living in a state 
of society and under the existing GovernraesK;. A reference 
should be maintained throughout to the peculiar circumstances, 
wants, and character of the people. Thus, the expenditure 
of* the people is in general so profuse and ill-directed as 
to, account for rnuch of the wretchedness of their condi¬ 
tion". Incplcate, therefore, a prudent eoonomy, and show not 
only by precept, but by examples and illustrations drawn from 
savings^ banks, &c., the advantages of steady industry and small 
accumulations as contrasted with the tyranny on the-one hand, 
the slavery on the other, and the general distrust betvfeen man 
and man, arising out of the established system of mone^^-^ending 
and ^jorrowing at exorbitant rates of interest. Again, the produce 
of their labor is often diminished by the illegal exactions of 
money-lenders, landlords, 'settlers, and the native officers of 
Government, whether of'•justice, revenue, or police. Teach the 
people their civil rights, the disposition of Government to protect 
them in the enjbyment of those rights, and the modes in which 
they may be most effectually protected. Still further, law to be 
obeyedf the violations of law to be shunned, and the punishments 
attached t"!) those violations tp be feared, should be known. But 
its requisitions, its prohil^itions, and its sanctions are unknown 
to the body of the people, <and law is to them, jbr the most part, 
the arbitrary will of the judge. In the absense of other means 
to 4 nake the penal laws generally known, let this school-book 
explain theic principal provisions for the protectioh of person and 
property, the equal subjection of all to their authority, and the 
obligation and utility of contributing each person to the defence 
And security of every other subject of the State. 


The fourth book of the series raighl be employed to 
correct, enlarge, and systematize the knowledge of the learner 
respecting his native countr^i, o%r countries, and the system 
of^heWbrld. If prepared for Bengali schools, it would explain 
the naturil features and resources of Bengal, the political Govern¬ 
ment of British India, thS physical and political 
the otl^r countries of the world, and the leading facts and jfrin- 
cij^les of jiifodern astronomy. 
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It is easy for me to sketch the .principal topics of theSe works^ 
and the series might be still further extended; but it would be 
a more difficult task to fill. up the outline in such a manner that 
the whole would deserve the approbation of Government and-be 
acceptable'to the people. Their utility, however, would compensate 
for the labor, the time, • and the expense bestowed, for a really 
good school-book is a powerful instrument of good to a country. 
Bp these and by similar works a small r native standard library 
< might be formed; and the most important ideas they contain 
might, by the means I aip about to recommend, be graduall;^ 
worked into, and embodied with, fhe earliest impressions and the 
permanent convi/jtions of native ^.society. 

Having prepared and printed the first book of the series, 
the next step is to appoint a Government agent to each of the 
districts in which the plan is to be carried into effect. The 
duty to be assigned to him, as. will aftii wards more fully 
appear, is the examination of teachers and scholars, and with 
this view he should unite the acquirements both of a Native 
and English education. Without a good native education he could 
not, with, credit and efficiency, act in the capacity of an examiner 
of native'teachers and scholars; and an English education will be 
useful to conciliate the respect _ of his countrymen, to give him 
confidence in his own comparative attainments, and to enable him 
- to receive and communicate to the people just views of the inten¬ 
tions of Government, and to the Government just views of the 
feelings and wishes of the people, in»addition to these literary 
acquirements, an unimpeached character for steadiness, industry, 
and integrity is indispensable. Much will depend upon th^e 
examiners, and their appointment should be made with great care 
and discrimination. Those n'atives who Ijave received an English 
education have in general too much neglected tho ordinary 
branches of a Native education, and some difficulty may at fipst be 
experienced in obtaining competent persbns; but a very little appli- 
. cation on the part of the intelligent young men who have passed 
through the Hindoo Collie, the General 'Assembly’s Institution, 
and other public schools, will supply the requisite qualification, and 
the difficulty will speedily disappear. “ 

\ The examiner will proceed to the district to which ho has 
been appointed with a recommendation from the Commissioner of 
the division to the Magistrate who will be instructed to aid him 
vnth counsel, influence, and co-operation, as far as they can be 
besjtowed, without trenching on his individual responsibility, or the 
unrettered action of the people. . It will not be inconsistent with 
these restriotidns if the magistrate should publish throughout the 
district a simple ,4eolaratiou or explapatiou of the intentions of 
Government addressed to all generally, to hone ..individually; 
and if as in South Behar there is a Jistriot newspaperj^.the notice 
should receive ail the publicity that can be given to It by that 
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• survey vvhicli has been already 

made of the district, is acquainted with the names, places of res^ 

^-^l^ool.masters ia*^eve?y thZ, 

he will 

mako known to them still greater detail the intentions of 
Oovernment, and the subsidiary arrangements by which he purposes 
to carry those intentions into effect. ^ ^ ^ 


subsidiary arrangements will be variously modified bv 
the circumelpnc^ of different districts and by the judgment and 
expCTienOT of different examiners. The object should be to brin? 
the benefit as much as possible within the reach of the people 
with the least sacrifice on their part of time, labour, and money 
in travellmg. For this purpose the examiner may fix on some 
central point of two or three contiguous thanas, at which he will 
iwyite all the school-masters of those thanas to meet him at a cer¬ 
tain date. He will’there explain to them verbally and at length, 
wKat he had before stated to the same persons in writing, that ho 
Lad in ohfirge from Government certain copies of a book, one of 
which he was prepared to give to any school-master, or to any per¬ 
son proposing to act as a school-master, who should, either by the 
Written or verbal testimony of his neighbours, appew to be of 
respectable character, and who should engage to appear with it 
again at the same place six months thereafter; that thb names, 
ages, castes, and places of residence of the receivers and those 
testifying to their characfier would be inscribed in a register; and 
that at the time and place appointed an examination of the 
receivers would be held, and rewards bestowed on those who should 
he found competent in the knowledge of its contents and in the 
^capacity' of explaining them. 

• 

The, nature of the* rewards to be bestowed will require much 
cons^eration. Money-rewards of three or six rupees to the teach¬ 
ers fmcording to their proficiency might be promised, and the effect 
would no doubt bo grea^ a,ad immediate, but bam inclined to re¬ 
commend that in the first instance at least they should be withheld. 
If tbe^ plan can be made to work efficiently withoujj money-rewards, 
the advantage in point of economy is obvious ; and although that 
ft a very inferior consideration with reference to a single district 
or division, the effect will be far from unimportant on a large scale 
by leaving in the hands of Government the means of giving 
general extension to the plan without weighing too heavily on the 
resources of the State. Another advantage will be in the greater 
simplicity of the plan withouj the suspicions, the wranglings»and 
the opportunites and imputations of corruption and compromise 
between the Government examiners and the native teachers that 
may arise qut of money-payments. Still further, by dispensing 
with ■yhose* payments, the teachers will Jbe thrown entirely on their 
own.' qualifications and on the support of parents for success in tueir 
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profession { whereas in. bestowing money-rewards it will be diffi¬ 
cult, although not impossible, to ascertain the ' amount that will 
have the effect of stimulating the zeal ol teachers without check¬ 
ing the uxertions and sacrifices of parents. An additional consi¬ 
deration is this that if the other forms of reward and distinction 
I am about to suggest are found to be ineffectual, or effectual in 
too limited a degree, we may afterwards havft recourse to money- 
rewards, but if we begin with the latter „we cannot afterwards so 
easily discontinue them without abandoning the whole plan. We 
may ascend from weaker to stronger motives, hot descend from 
stronger to weaker ones. It might be admissible, however, even 
from the first to give, according to the price of grain in the district 
one, two, or three annas per day to* each approved teacher as travel¬ 
ling expenses and subsistence-money,—-the amount of the former 
to be determined by the number of days’ journey in coming from 
and returning to his home, and that of the latter by the-number 
of days he remains in attendance on the examiner. 

The first reward I would hold 'Out to teachers is the gift of 
books. Each will receive a copy of the first book of the series 
already described with an engagement to return it in six months ; 
and he will make it his own only by studying its contents, and 
undergojp^ a thorough and satisfactory examination on the subject 
which it treats. This examination will also entitle him to receive 
a copy of the second book of the series, at first on loan and for use 
only, but ultimately to become his own' property in the same way. 
Still further the same examination will entitle l^im to receive ^iree, 
six, or twelve copies of the first book of the series^for the use of his 
scholars, to be. accounted for in the manner hereafter described. 
That these books will be received not as mere compliments, but 
as substantial gifts equivalent to money, is probable, because the 
use and po. session of them" will both(.raise the qualifications of the 
teacher and afford him increased facilities^for the instruction of his 
scholars in his o^vn increased knowledge, for which he will natu¬ 
rally demand and receive increased compensation from their 
parents. 

The next reward I would propose to hold out would be one 
tending to gratify the love of distinction, common to all anVl 
strong in them. The names and designations of those who have 
sustained the examination may be enrolled in- a separate' registerj 
transmitted to the "General Committee of Public Instruction, on 
the approval and recommendation of that body published in the 
official gazette, and on their appearance in the gazette proclaimed 
by the order of^the magistrate throughout the district as the nafnes 
and designations of persons constituting an approved^ class of 
native vernacular teachers. A written certificate may a}so be given 
to each, stating the extentiof his qualifications and sighed ^y the 
president and Secre7;ary of the Committee of InstrutAion, or a 
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Sab-Committee appointed for that purpose, and by the examiner. 
These distinctions will have a practical value also by raising the 
approved teachers in the estimation of the native community, and 
thereby increasing their emoluments. 

Other rewards to b# bestowed according to the progressive 
qualifications of the teachers and scholars, such as eligibility to a 
course of instruction in«the Normal School of the district, to a 
course of instruction in the English School of the District and 
ultimately to the possession of a permanent endowment, will be^ 
detailed' heredfter. 

Having with every'necessary explanation and encouragement 
distributed books to all teachers of good chameter desirous of- 
receiving theta, the examiner will ‘next proceed in the beginning 
of the following month to some central point of some two or three 
otl^er thanas of the same district. There, according to previous 
invitations and arrangements, he will meet the native school-masters 
of those thanas, and will go over precisely the same ground with 
them as in ihe preceding instance. Thence he will proceed in the 
bc'^inuing of the next month to another set of thanas, so aa to 
traverse the whole district in six months. If the district contains 
twelve or a smaller number of thanas, the arrangement may be 
made with one or two per month ; if more than tvyelve and not 
more than eighteen, with two or three per month j and if more than 
eighteen, an arrangement adapted to the peculiarity of the case 
may easily be devised. In Moorshedabad, which contains in all 
thirty-seven thanas, it \yll? be advisable to assign one examiner 
to the city and another to the district; and in like manner one to 
Calcutta and another to the 24.Pergunnahs. If the district is too 
large te be traversed by the examiner, with the requisite delays 
•in six months; or if the hook distributed is too large or too 
difficull t* be mastered Vy the teachers in the same period, a twelve 
month may be allowed. No* good will arise from prematufely 
urgi^ to completion any part of the process. The plan must be 
allowed to work into the minds of the native cemmutiity and to 
oMain gradually a firm place in their confidence. 

• I. will now suppose that after the lapse ofsix pr twelve months 
the examiner has returned to the point from which he set out, 
gavino" in the previous month by a formal notice reminded the 
Bchoor-masters who had received books of their engagement to 
■attend for examination. Distrust, indolence, sickness, death, wi 
doubtless cause the absence of some. OtherS*who do attend will 

be badly prepared for examination, and the best but indifferently. 

But under^evLy discouragement thp plan should be steadily* and 

kindly 'prosecuted, the school-masters being treated as P 

SJen^ now needing reproof .and now encouragement. The 
examiner will find that ’he has much to leatn frona them m to 
the b*,st nfb-des of giying effect to the intentions 
The'styli^bf the book may be too hifeh or too low, the matter 
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of the book may be too copious, or not sufficiently explanatory j 
the time allowed for preparation may be too short, or unnecessarily 
long } the rewards held out may require to be modified or extend¬ 
ed. The attention of the examiner will be alive to every 
circumstance likely to convey a usefhl hint and will place it on 
record for bis awn guidance or for suggestion t@ his superior 
authority. According to the greater or le##^degree of zeal excited 
among the body of school-masters will |)e the strictness or laxity 
of the examinations. If the competition is general and active, the 
examination will be searching and the rewards bestowed on those 
only who have made themselves thoroughly competent. If the 
number of competitors is small and their efforts feeble, the 
examination wilt be less strict, and the rewards bestowed on a 
lower standard of excellence in order to encourage others to appear 
as candidates. As the plan gains ground throughout the country 
in public confidence, the rewards will be gradually limited to the 
highest standard of excellence, consisting in a perfect acquaintance 
with the contents of the work forming the subject of examination. 
When on these or similar principle^ the examiner will have 
completed^ the examination of the school-masters of two or three 
thanas, ^e will proceed to the next set of thanas, and so on until 
he has a second time completed the tour of the district. At this 
period 'the examiner should be required to make a report contain¬ 
ing the results of his experience as to the working of the flan, 
his opinion of its advantages or disadvantages, and the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible. My ejcpectation is that, by these • 
means judiciously employed in a given number of districts, "in a 
period at the farthest of two years, a body of school-masters wouj^i 
be formed incomparably better instructed in what they all' at pre¬ 
sent profess, more or less, to Ceach than any equal body of school-" 
masters of the same class mow to be found throughout Sengal. 

The preceding details contemplate the employment of the first 
volume only of the proposed series “ of school-books containing 
complete instruction in all the branches of a native vernacular 
education. I ast,iime that this instruction must be at the f6unda- 
tion of all real improvement, for unless the people Jiave a conpy 
petent knowledge of the forms of composition and accounts 
rfniversally practised in native society, whatever else they may be^ 
taught, they® cannot be deemed to have received a practical 
education, and without that knowledge no native teacher should be 
recognized as qualified to act in such a capacity. If it should be 
shp^sed that the great body of the people do not nee^n(| cannot 
be expected to o acquire more than this amount of inslwqliion, and 
that, therefore, we^ should be contented with it in their teachers 
without seeking to carry them any farther, the advantage will still 
be great of carrying, both" teachers and people thus tar. ’With 
the increased attainments of the teachers, and with the rei.peot and 
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eooonragement bestowed on them by Government, there would be, 

H is believed, a gradual extension of instruction to the people 
which, even within the limits of the native systena, in proportion 
as it became general would give the people greater protection 
against the impositions ahd exactions to which their ignorance of 
letters often subjects them. Others may be of opinion, as I am, 
that it is desirable %nd practicable to instruct the body of the 
people in the. useful arts adapted to their circumstances, in the 
moral and social duties of life, and in a knowledge of the leading 
»facts and principles belonging to the physical constitution of the* 
world and to the history and condition of their own and other 
countries; and for this purposS their instructors must, in the first 
place, be rendered qualified. Accordingly the ifecond, third, and 
fourth volumes of the series of school-books being prepared in 
succession, those school-masters who have successfully passed- 
thro'ugh the fi.rst. examination will receive a copy of the second 
volume of the series to be the subject of examination the second 
year; and’the third and fourth volumes will, in like manner, be 
distributed to the successful'candidate^, respectively, of the second 
and third years until all ttie volumes to which it may be deemed 
advisable to extend the series are exhausted. Thus within a period 
of four years four different classes of native teachers might be, 
*nd probably would be, produced; for some wodld rest contented 
4itU the distinction acquired by proficiency in the first volume; 
others would stop at the second; a third class would be ambitious 
to study the succeeding ^volume; and a fourth class would com- 
olete*the series; no one receiving the fourth volume who had not 
been satisfactorily examined on the third, nor the third who had 
not bee« examined on the second, nor the second who had not been 
•examined on the first. All would have their names registered as 
respecfivrdy belonging to the first; gecond third,, 
claLes of approved vernacul*- teachers; and there would thus 
probably condnue to bo four classes of native teachers with 

various qualifications and attainments corresponckng to- the wants 

of the difierent classes and conditions of native society. 

All thSt has yet been proposed, if carried fully into operation, 
will only have the^effect of communicating to the body of teachers 
a fiuneriL degree and kind of instructiori to that which they now 
possLs • buUt will have no direct, and little indirect, effect 

Bohools are in general i*i n di^eiuline and manage- 

consist in the absence of dlmo^J onlv haff qualified for his 

mepWhafeoever; and as j e^'pected^or required to 

djjties wjlb perfectly knows all that he is expecve i 
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teach, and who is ignorant of the most approved modes of convey¬ 
ing instraction tn others, it is indispensable to devise means for* 
communicating that description of qualification to native teachers. 

There are three modes in which this object may be, lees or 
more, perfectly attained, and three occaSons on which each mode, 
respectively, may be.usefully employed, ^ 

The first mode is by' written directtons verbally explained. 
Every school-book prepared and disttibsted" under the orders of 
'Government will contain well-digested practical directions, cleajrly 
and simply expressed, for the guidance of teachers in the use they 
are to make of it for the instruction of their scholars; and the 
directions will bei^minutely and vprbally explained by the examiner 
when he puts the book in to their hands. 

The second mode is by practical example. In the periodi^l 
examinations of teachers—and of their scholargtoo, according to a 
part of the plan yet to be developed—such an arrangement of 
details will be adopted as may present a fit example for Jthe imita¬ 
tion* of the whole body of native teachSrs. According to the plan, 
these’ examinations will probably occdr once every month in the 
same district and twice a year in the same part of the district. It 
is, therefdte, important that such arrangements should be made for 
these freqp.ently recurring exhibitions as will afford a lesson of 
simplicity, order, quiet, promptitude, and general efficiency; and the 
attention of native teachers should be drawn to the mode of con¬ 
ducting them that they may derive any practical hints which good 
sense and experience may enable theih to apply to their, own 
institutions. The spirit of these examinations also—the superior 
importance attached to practical knowledge and moral expellendfe 
above mere form and routine, jntellectual display, or metaphysical' 
subtilty—may be reasonably expected to give some t^ne to the 
character and instructions of the native teachers. 

The third mode is by precept 'and example combined in 
normal schools. I am satisfied that, ihe two modes previously 
mentioned, although they may be partially beneficial, are inade¬ 
quate, and that jt is only by the third mode that teachers can he 
thoroughly qualified for their important functions. > They have 
been suggested because no form or mode of useful influence directlj^ 
attainable should be neglected, and because, without further 
experience, itanay be feared that they are the only modes in which** 
the majority of teachers will at present submit to be guided on 
such a subject. The attempt, however, should be made to employ 
the* most efficient means, and^with, that view there should be a 
normal school^ for teachers in every district in wh^L i>he plan 
now proposed is introduced. For this purpose, adhering tb the 

P rinciple of building on existing institotions, whether jiew or old, 
propose to connect ,by« friendly relations the lon^i^estatUshed 
vernacular schools o¥ the ° country with those Which hj^ve been 
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recently formed and arc every year increasing in V.triuber under tlm 
ihanagement of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
b'or some years the plan of the committee has been to establish 
an English school at the head station of every district; and within 
the last two years, with the»growing conviction of the importance 
of cultivating -nc language of the people, a vernacular department 
has been attached to cnuh institution. The manner in which T 
would link the English school with the established vernacular 
schools will afterwards be Shown. It is the veruucnlar department 
<if the English school that I would propose gradually to form ainl 
mature into a normal school for native teachers, answering every 
purpose which that departmeift now docs, and at the same time 
affording both instruetion and example to nativ»*teachois in I,he 
art of teaching. The qualifications of the teachers appointed to 
the vefuacular department or normal school should be estimated 
and live whole discjuliue framed with a distinct viesv to this im¬ 
portant purpose. 

I am itot prepared to sjjeak with confidence of the extent to 
which the tiisicuction in itovnictl schools would be sought 

by native teachers. In evmry district there are certain months ot^ 
tile year—in different districts and in different years the; months 
vary—when it would be more convenient to the teachers to attend 
than in other months. A. general failure of the crops any 
scasoti would have the effect of closing many schools from the 
inability of parents to pay fur their childi’eu’s schooling; and the 
failure of any particular crop di a district would have a local and 
tempoVary effect of the same kind. On such occasions many 
teachers would probably be glad to attend the normal eehool for 
reo'ular rfractical instruction in their profession; while at other tunes 
wlien crops are abundant and parents able to pay, they would be 
unwilling to relinquish th*e profits, and we should not seek to draw 
them from the duties of tlicir vocation. The normal school, there¬ 
fore, should be open to native teachers throughout the year, and it 
should not surprise or disappoint us if for inouths*m succession, or 

even for a whole year, none should appear to receive instruction., 

To stimulate their attendance, two expedients may be legitimate!v 
adopted. Ofie is that all native teachers shall not be permitted 
itulisenminately to attend the nornqal school, but only those who 
have evinced such industry and devotion to their profession as. 
Shall have enabled them to pass successfully through alf least one 
the periodical examinations. It will thus be a favor, and there- 
fore an object of desire, or rather a reward bestowed 
and therefore an object of ambitiqn. 

doable effect of stimulating a greater number of teachers PP 
iis candidates for examination and a greater num er normal 

candidates to seek the advantages of ins iuCj on 
schooU In’other words, it will both be .ymotiw and an end, 
auxiliary success, and in itself the success w nc i s 


an 

is sought. 


•Sm 

A. 
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second expedient is that those native teachers who attend the 
normal school shall be relieved from all anxiety respecting thfe 
means of subsistence during the period of attendance. That period 
I would limit to four successive years for each teacher and to three 
months in each year,—the month to°be reckoned not by days or 
broken parts of months, but month by month, or e^^jre months, in 
Order that the instruction may, for some time at least, be continuous 
and systematic. The native teachers will receive travelling ex¬ 
penses at the rate of one to three annas pet day, according to the 
price of grain in the district and according to the nubiber of daysi 
journey in coming from and returning to their homes, and sub¬ 
sistence-money at the same rate during the period they remain in 
regular and diligent attendance' at the normal school within the 
prescribed limits. The only object for which I recommend this 
allowance is to remove a probable objection against attendance, at 
the normal school by giving the teacher who cannot afford the 
loss of his time and labor a bare subsistence during the period of 
his absence from home; but it is possible that the extreme poverty 
of many may cause it to operate as a^ direct inducement. Beyond 
these expedients I do not at present perceive that any others can be 
'with advantage employed, however desirable and important to 
obtain t'fve attendance of native teachers at a well-disciplined and 
well-ibstructed normal school. 

Having gone thus far in the formation of a body of approved 
vernacular teachers, and having obtained results upon the whole 
satisfactory duiing a trial of four'y^ars, I would propose to take 
one step farther, with a view to connect those teachers permanently 
with the Government and the people, and to secure their usefulness 
and responsibility to both. It must be evident that the<measu?es 
yet recommended are preparatory in their nature and will be uncei- 
tain and fluctuating in their effects. They will awaken ihcreased 
attention to education among tHe natives, convince them of the 
desire of Government to promote it, mid more or less elicit their 
co-operation. They will call intoc existence a better class of 
teachers and fit them for the discharge of their duty to the com¬ 
munity. But,the effect cannot be, and should not be expected to. 
be, permanent. I have before expressed the opinioh that, in the 
present torpid state of the national mind in this country, an edii'da- 
o tion of stimulants is required ; but the operation of stimulants is 
by their very nature temporary, and they gradually cease to pro"? 
duce the effects exjfected from them. Some means, therefore, must 
be sought to give a stable and enduring character to the system. 

. V¥hat is to be desired is th^t, at Jhe close of the course of public 
examination8t,and pedagogic instructions through which thb teachers 
may be required to pass, we may be able to place bi^fore then» 
some higher rewatd than any they haife hitherto obtained, which 
wHl rouse them to further exertion, which when' bbtaiqed will 
satisfy their ambition, and which will also be accompanied by such 
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checks and guards as will secure their congnued zeal, activity, and 
usefulness. A small endowment of land to each village school, 
master will answer this description. Such an endowment will be 
far more earnestly desired than even an assignment on the land! 

revenue of Government, n,oth because the latter is open to all 

manner of abuse, and because the former gives more consideration 
in native society. It w^ll give the village school-master a restino-. 
place and a permanent means of subsistence for life or durine srood 
behaviour, and will thus produce both contentment of mind and 
diligence in the discharge of duty. It will fix his obliga¬ 
tions, his interests, and his pleasures in one locality, and thus 
surround him with the most salutary influences derived from 

those to whom he will be constantly responstble. It may be 

added that numerous authorities may be adduced to show, if it 
ware necessary, that under the ancient Hindu village system this 
has been from tirao immemorial the mode of remunerating the 
village servants. On these grounds I propose that small eudow- 
wents of laTid should be the,means employed to give permanence 
to the system of vernacular schools, and I will now briefly mention 
the conditions under which they should be granted and indicate 
some of the sources from which ihey may be derived. 

The school-masters entitled to claim this endowment shall be 
those only who have successfully passed through the pnVlic and 
pcriddical examinations m the four school-books of the series 


already described ; who, dui;ing the period in which this has been 
accomplished, shall have ipstJliicted six scholars per annum in any 
one of those books in such a manner as to enable them to pass 
through the examinations hereinafter to be prescribed for scholars; 
who shall farther have passed through a course of instruction in 
the normal school of the district with approved characters and 
attainmerAs ; and who shhll finally receiwe and produce the written 
testimony and recommendatioif of three-fourths of the landowncrS, 
tenants, and householders *pf the villages to which they belong, or 
in. which they propose to settle, and in which thi* endowment is to 
be situated. A lower degree of qualification cannot be required 
with a‘view to their future efficiency; and so high a degree of 
qualification’will, for son;e time, prevent any considerable number of 
candidates for this reward from making their appearance, although 
in prospect it will produce its effect even upon those who may. 
never reach the object of their ambition. • 

The endowment is to consist of land belohging to the lands 
of the village in which the incumbent is to exercise his vocation, 
the quantity of land to be determine*! by the value per bigha, £#hd 
the total* value not to exceed one-half of the ascertiiined average 
annual income of a vernacular teacher in that district. Thus the 


mean rate of payment to sifch a teacher in the city and distract of 
Moorshedaljad, as shown at page 177, isVupeeg 4-12-9, or to allow 
or.unasc^ftained sources of profit, say, ’ rupees 5 per month, or 
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lupees 60 per annum. The proposed endowment in this case 
should be worth thirty rupees yearly; and it might consist of 
thirty bighas of land worth one rupee per bigha, or fifteen worth 
two rupees, or ten worth three rupees, or seven and a half worth 
four rupees, per bigha, or of any greater or less number of bighas 
of one quality or of different qualities of land, the entire value of 
which should not exceed thirty rupees pes annum. The village 
school-master would thus h^pve one-half of his income secured to 
him in a form that would in general admit of considerable im¬ 
provement, and in a form, too, the most gratifying to his self- 
respect and the most conducive to the respect of the little commu¬ 
nity of which he is a part; while he would have to look to that 
community to sirpply the remaining moiety, either in fees or in per¬ 
quisites, or in any other form which they might choose to adopt, as 
a mode of iemunei’ating him for the instruction of their children. 

No endowment should be created, no trust should bo exercised 
without checks against mal-appropriation and mal-administration. 
I, therefore, propose that all those landowners, tenants,'and house- 
holdeis who have petitioned for a school-endowment and nominated 
and recommended a candidate shall constitute a village-school 
association acting by a committee under known regulations for 
the inspection, superintendence, and control of the village-school, 
the cCvuiuittee to be chosen by the general body of village- 
constituents and reported to the district committee. When a 
vacancy occurs, three-fourths of those who constitute the village 
association shall have the power of nominating a successor, whiclr 
nomination, accompanied by the necessary proofs of the amotlnt of 
support it has received, shall be reported to the district com¬ 
mittee, and -through that committee confirmed by the* general 
committee. The eudowmcnUwill be held only for life or during 
good behaviour, and on -deprivation or'death it will reyert to the 
educational fund of the State until the appointment of a successor. 
Deprivation will take place on complaint of not less than one- 
fourth of the landowners, tenants, and householders of the village, 
the suflicicncy and validity of the complaint being ascertained by 
the actual inve-stigation of an ameen or agent deputed by the 
district committee for the purpose, qnd his decision being 
confirmed by that committee after perusing the recorded evidence 
/)f both parties and the report of the ameen on the whole. To 
obtain the moans of estimating the utility of every school compared 
with the actual wants of the village population, and to keep up a 
general control and superintendence over the village school associa¬ 
tion, and through that association over the village school and 
school-master, a list of children belonging to the village above live 
and below fourteen years of age should be required eveiy year or 
every Juilf year fro in the village association by the district com- 
inititee and transmitted to^thc general committee, together-with a 
list of daily aUeiidaiice at the school to be signed b} the fi^Aslcr and 
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certified every month by the committee of the village association. 

It may, perhaps, be proper to mention that when I speak here of 
a village, I mean an Asli village with its attached JDakhili villages, 
together equivalent to an English parish or French commune. 
The: Asli village, as the‘name imports, is the ono from 

which the others have sprung. The DaJchili villages, as the name 
also imports, arc those sub-divisions of the village-lands which have 
been entered separately in the revenue records, although still 
belonging to the village and contained within its boundaries. ^ 

• The Dakhili* villages or hamlets are called variously in different 
districts, para, chah, hhag, danga, dihi, dighi, digha, hhali, 
ball, bari, ghat, gang, halpa, kc., with some oth^r name prefixed. 
They are generally inhabited, but sometimes • merely denote a 
proprietary distinction of lands. The Asli and Dakhili villages 
together usually contain from 1,000 to 1,500 inhabitants; and it, 
■iccordino- to the cojaulation in page 229 founded on the population 
Xns contained in Chapter I. Section XIII. of this Report, 
we take tire average nurabej; of childrp between 14 and jive to be 
about 20 per cent., it follows that in such a cluster of villages 
•lud hamlets therd will be from two to three hundred children of 
the teachable age, affording ample scope and remunq^-ation tor 
the labors of one teacher. I hope also that it will appeal to 
others, as it does to me, that the village-communi y, .wherever 
it chn be brought to act, is the proper authority lor watchin 
over the endowWnt and enforcing its conditions. I am, indeed, 
brno means sanguine th»t It will be easy to induce the villagers 
iJcdmbine and to act for such a purpose when and wheie we 
Dlease but every facility and encouragement to such associations 
Eld be .^iven, and the attempt should be steadily and unwearied- 
• Iv nrosecuted for upon its success would depend an incalculable 
amomft Vf ?.ood to tl!o country. Such associations, originally 

would be chains of posts of communication 

and affording ajl f in H.c 

and co-operation. At ^ P , . , Vintlf the Government and 
afccnco of snol. i^oslmmente l;«™ “P' » to allcvi.l. the 

— 

““'i’n^of fteso dciailo J'f 
villa"e-%iJliool endowments will probably 1 
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practice, but they are mentioned here that the various bearings 
of the question, may be better understood. I shall now attempt 
briefly to indicate some of the principal sources from each of 
which, to a greater or less extent, the means of establishing the 
proposed endowments may be gradually derived. 

The first source is the Khas Mahals of Government. In 
the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, in which the land-revenue 
is for the most part permanently settled and limited, there are 
in every district, or in almost every district, estates called by the 
above name belonging in full and entire propriety to Government. 
Government is the landlord, the sole and exclusive owner of those 
estates, just as much as any nobleman in England is of the estates 
which he has inh^'ited free of debt or entail from his ancestors. 
The farmers and cultivators of those estates are Government 
tenants with varying periods aitd conditions of lease. The ma¬ 
nagers, who have to treat with the tenants, are Government servants 
specially appointed for the purpose. The entire net produce is 
the property of Government, and Government is consequently 
subject to all the liablilities and responsibilities attaching to a 
large and wealthy landed proprietor. It is not necessary to 
advert here to the modes in which Government has come to retain or 
assume this character in the settled provinces; nor does my infoi*- 
mation'feoable me to state the number and extent of the estates 
so held, although it is undoubted that they are considerable in 
both respects, and it is believed that they are not distinguished 
in any way from estates held by private proprietors for improved 
modes of management or cultivation, or for the superior character 
and comforts of the cultivators. All that is requisite to my present 
object is to bring distinctly into view the fact that such'estates 
exist, and to suggest that hero, if any where, a beginning may bo 
made in the attempt to give a permanent character by nneans of 
small endowments to ari improved 'System of village-schools.. If 
the importance of the object is admitted, the community will 
naturally look to Government to afford proofs of its advantages oi) 
the Government estates and to set an example of liberality. 
1 am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode in which 
those estates are managed to point out the way in which such 
an object may be most conveniently, economically, and efficiently 
attained, but many friends of native education are competent 
to furnish swch information when it shall be required. The 
renewal of leases will afford an opportunity of setting apart for 
this purpose a few bighas of the lands of each village with a 
dedftetion so inconsiderable from the rent payable by the farmer 
as to be scarcely perceived, and to be hereafter more than compen¬ 
sated by the pecuniary as well as moral benefits which an improved 
system of instructibn will bring in its ttain. Whatevee the mode 
adopted of carrying it into "effect, the principle I propos'e is .that 
Government should make it legally obligatory on itself to establish 
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such endowment in the villages of Khas estates, subject to all the 
provisions, conditions, and limitations before described. This may 
be done not only with little cost to the State, but with great 
administrative facility in consequence of the existence of a distinct 
class of public officers wfip are charged with the management of 
those estates. 


After setting such an example, it is worthy of consideration 
whether Government might, not only without difficulty or offence, 
but with honor and credit to itself, look to the endowed establish¬ 
ments of the country for similar arrangements on their estates,* 
and enact that they shall be in like manner legally obligatory 
under the provisions aforesaid.’ The most important of these are 
religious establishments, with which no interference for religious 
purposes can be justified. To prevent misapprehension, therefore, 
aiid to guide to the adoption of views likely to obtain practical 
effect, I shall quotpjiere the opinions which I find expressed by 
the Bengal Government and by the Court of Directors. 


In a fevenue letter from Bengal^ on the affairs of Cuttack, 
dated the 30th March tiS21, and contained in the Revenue and 
Judicial Selections, Vol. III., pp. 68—90, the Bengal Government 
expresses its sentiments to the following effect:— ^‘It appears to us 
to be doubtful whether it be advisable for the officers of Govern¬ 
ment to interfere to give effect to endowments purely of e feligious 
nature; and we can scarcely consider it a matter of public interest 
to prevent the appropriatiop by individuals (Musulman or layman) 
of rents designed to support the servants of a Hindu temple or 
idol! The right of Government to do so is undoubted. In some 
cases where “useful object are combined with purposes of religion, 
the exSreise of the power may be a public duty; and if any class or 
cominunity interested in maintainiitg an endowment shall com¬ 
plain ofnhe misappropriation, it is, of course, our duty to see that 
the .wrong done is redressed, though the ground of complaint may 
be founded on prejudice ’,and superstition. Farther than this we 
are little disposed to go, fof the misappropriafiohs, though abusive, 
appear to us, in regard to most of the institutions m question 

to W of rather good than ill consequence to the .public, and the 
nature of’the instruction is such that it is always^ difficult for an 
European officer to touch without injuring them. —p. 79, para¬ 
graphs 99—101. . T) 1 

The Court of Directors in a revenus letter to the Bengal 
Government, dated 10th December 1823, in 

paragraphs, thus writes— “ We concur in most of the sentiment 

which^ou have expressed up6n frL for the 

a competent authority, you doubt if^ they ( for tho 

support of religious institutions) could b theSfsehould 

purposes IS Government, even though the avenue of the^h^uld ^ 
L fouua to be misapplied. We thuik, h.wever, that you may 
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justly make an exception where forfeiture has been legally incurred 
by neglect of the condition on which the grant was made. In 
other cases we agree with you that it can scarcely be regarded as 
a matter of public interest to interfere. ‘ The misappropriations/ 
you say, ‘ though abusive,’ appear to you,, and we doubt not justly, 
‘ in regard to most of the institutions in question, to be rather of 
good than ill consequence to the public.’ jDne thing, however, in 
such cases is always worthy of attention, and that is, the inquiry 
whether to objects of little or no utility which thus may have an 
expenditure devoted to them, nught not be annexed- other objects 
reatlg beneficial; whether good institutions oe education, for 
example, might not be combined with the services performed to 
an idol, and evert.,in some cases whether the useful objects might 
not quietly and without offence be substituted for the useless. 
It was highly proper that you should issue orders for an accurate 
account of the extent and nature of the lands thus appropriatecl. 
When that is before you (and wo desire its communication to us), 
it will be more perfectly seen in lohat way any endeaiiour can be 
wade to derive from such a fund some general advantage.” — Selections, 
Vol. III., p. paragraphs 33, 34. 

Again, the Court in a revenue letter to the Madras 
Government, dated 29th September 1824, after referring to 
variousvreporded proceedings of the Local Government relating 
to the temples of natives and the control exercised, or proper 
to be exercised, by Government, remarks— The questions 
connected with this subject are both, delicate and important; 
but we are sorry to perceive from the documents before us 
that so little of order has hitherto been established, and that the 
proceedings of. Government have been so little regulated 4iy any- 
settled principle. The difficulty is how to interfere so as to pre¬ 
vent the misapplication qf the funds to mischievous purposes, 
without exciting the^ religious jealousies of the people. But yet 
we doubt not that a line of conduct may be drawn, by which, 
without infringing on religious liberty, or interfering with the 
most jealous scruples of the people, not only evil where it exists 
may be avoided^ but something useful, especially in the siia-pe op 
education, may be connected with the expenditure of tue revenues • 
often very large, of the native temples.”—Selections, Vol. Ul.,p. 59<l! 
para. 7. 

It is prdbable from these extracts that any measure which 
would have the effect of peaceably drawing forth the resources of 
these religious establishments, to however limited an extent, for 
the promotion of education, would receive the sanction ,.of the 
Honorable Court. The Government and the people have strong 
claims upon them for strenuous co-operation in prosecuting such an 
object, provided always tha| nothing shall be mixed up /ith that 
' object inconsistent v ith their character as religious institutions. 
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Tfhe wealthy religious communities, for example, at Kali Ghat in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at Deogkur in Beerbhooni, at Gya 
and Bauddah Oya in South Behar, are bound as such, in return for 
the perfect religious freedom they enjoy, and even in some instances 
for the peculiar privileges'they possess, to be follow-workers with 
Government in providing for the better instruction of the people—■ 
an object which is not ohly good in itself, but which is specially 
incumbent on them as rijligious communities for the maintenance 
and improven\ent of that social order under which they live, aud 
<?f which religion, its institutions, and its ministers are the proper 
securities and guards. It matters not whether such an obligation 
would at first be admitted j if it exists, it belongs to^Govornment to 
make it be heard, felt, and recognized. The voice of'the Government 
in such a matter would be responded to by that of the people, whose 
claihj^ on these religious bodies are no less strong. They have 
derived all their accumulated wealth from the offerings of the 
people, they profess to exist for the benefit of the people, from the 
depths of their poveity and ignorance,,have a right to look to the 
spiritual guides whom they have enriched and raised above them¬ 
selves for something more than empty forms and ceremonjes, some 
practical knowledge, and moral instruction. Such an o^<ipt, how¬ 
ever, must be sought not only “ without infringing on rcli^gions 
liberty,"’ but also without interfering with the most* jealous 
scruples of the people.” All fears o^ this head must be removed 
by the terms of the suggestion^! have offered, according to which 
a requisition of three-fourths of the householders, &c., of a village 
is necessary to create the legal obligation on the proprietor of the 
eshate to establish the proposed endowment of a village school- 
master. *I have no means of ascertaining with accuracy the extent 
of landed property belonging to thdfee religious establishrnents, 
but accord?ho- to common report it is considerable. In Beerbhoom^ 
it was, slated to me that the priesthood of Geoghur possess estates 
not only at Dcoglmr, Sarhant, and Gtddari in that district, hut also 
in the districts of BhaugulporS, Patna, Tirhool, Mhorshedabad, ami 
Burdwan, and even in Nepal, a foreign countiy. I woula apply 
•the prirfciple, not only to the landed estates of Hindu temples, 
b^t.also to those of public endowed institutions wherever they are 
to be found, whether Hindu or Buddhist, Mohammadan, or 
Christian. The Mohammadan institution at Kusbeh Bag ha m 
Rajshahi has 42 villages, in each of which a vernacular school 
might thus be established. The Calcutta Madrissa is reputed to 
possess landed property. At Bohar and Ckaughanya in the 
Burdwan, district, and at Durhlsanga nn Tirhoot, 
madan institutions largely endowed. Serampore Co lege has an 
estate in the Sunderbuns; and there may be 
tian institutitms, Protestant, Catholic, Armenian, ^ 

similar property in the Mofussil. If any, then ^ ^ 

tion. shouiJ be required by law under similar circumstances to aid 
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Government in its endeavours to extend instruction to those 
classes whose labor gives value to the entire property of the 
country, and whose improvement will be its best safe-guard and 
protection. 

Another source from which such endowments may be antici¬ 
pated is the volwitary contributions of wealthy zemindars, whether 
called forth by a sincere desire to benefit tlieir dependent country¬ 
men, or by the prospect of those honours and distinctions which 
Government can bestow, or by a comi>ination of bpth motives. 
Who can doubt that when Government shall engage with earnest¬ 
ness and on a large scale in the work of instructing the people, the 
example will l|^ht up into a flame many a generous feeling which 
would otherwise! be smouldering in its native seat, unseen and 
unknown, unblessing and unblest ? I will not attempt to enume¬ 
rate the benefactions that within my own recollection during the 
last twenty years have flowed from ths liberty of native 
gentlemen. Roads have been constructed, bridges built, and 
other public works executed. They ,,are at this moinent joining 
heart and hand with the European ,community for the relief of 
the western pi’ovinces ; they have established at their own 
expense,p.nd in some instances teach by tbeir own labor English 
schools for the intellectual advancement of their countrymen j and 
they have from time to time placed large sums at the disposal of 
the Committee of Public Instruction for the objects of that'body. 
No one can regret that their public spirit and philanthropy have 
taken these directions, but the greatest triumphs of native be¬ 
nevolence remain yet to be achieved in raising the body of their 
countrymen from the debasement of slaves and serfs to the 
knowledge, the self-respect, and the self-dependence of free men, 
and all that has been yet accomplished is only a pledge of what 
the native gentry can do, what they are ready to do^* and what 
they will do, when the path is pbinted out to them and the lead 
is taken by Government in the adobtion of measures for the 
general education of the people, in the distribution of civil 
honors to those who deserve well of Government and of society, 
let special regsrd be had to all who shall make adequate provision 
for the education of the ryots on their estates, and a rich haryo.,t 
of good to the country may be expected to spring up. I do not 
■ anticipate the want of endowments for school-masters so much as 
of qualified'school-masters to take possession of the endowments 
which intelligent alfid wealthy zemindars will be found prepared 
to create for them. 

. There ate numerous small landed tenures throughout the 
country, neither included in the Khas Mehals of Government, 
nor in the estates of endowed establishments, nor in the larg,, 
zen)kvdaries, but which constitute in' the aggregatq^? very large 
proportion of the j^nded property of the country. They are, for 
the most part, owned by those who, in revenue language, are called 
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dependent and independent talookdais, i. e., sniall landed pro¬ 
prietors who pay the revenue due from tliem to Government 
dependently or through a large proprietor, and those who pay it 
independently or direct to the officers of Government without the 
intervention of any other party. Most of these small proprietors 
are probably unable without inconvenience to endow a school¬ 
master in each village at their own sole expense, but they would, 
in a majority of instances, be found both able and willing to con¬ 
tribute their aid towards duch an object, ind some means must be 
devised for drawing it forth, some channel formed through which ' 
it may flow. What is wanting on their part must be supplied by 
Government, and therefore son\e limit must be fixed to ascertain 
those who will be entitled to the • assistance which it is proposed 
that Government should bestow. For the sake of illustration, 
without pretending to be able to judge what the precise limit 
ought to be, I will suppose that those only who pay less than 
Rupees 1,000 per annum of laud revenue to Government will 
receive the advantage, while all above that standard will be held 
competent to provide for the’instructioh of their ryots from then- 
own unaided resources. Having fixed this, or any other standaid, it 
is proposed that any one talookdar, dependent or independent, 
paving revenue under the standard, or any number ot tafookdary, 
putneedars, &c., in Bengal, or of village zemindars, malikg, > 
Behar, who shall establish a village-school endowment with the 
prescribed guarantees, shall be entitled to claim from Government 
a remission of one-half of annual revenue due on account of 
the Isend so endowed, it being always understood that the net 
produce of the total quantity of land endowed shall be equivalent 
td one-balf only of the average income of village-school-masters m 
the district in which the village is situated. Thus, if 
per anilut* is the averagd income, one-halt of that sum will cou- 
tinue to he provided by fees atid perquisites, and o^e-ha f will be 
provided by endowment. Of the latter, one moiety will consist 
of revenue remitted by GWmment to ^be extent of. rupees 15 
per annum and the other moiety only will be contributed by the 
small propiietors. lam assured by intelligent natives that this 
.temission^of* revenue would prove a powerful stimulus to the small 
Sdpr etors and would inspire them with confidence m the good 
FntenJions of the Government and afi-ection from those whq 
administer it. There are various modifications undgr which this 
^rTgemLl may take effect, but it is not necessary to my present 
purpose to do more than indicate the general principle. 

AlFthese resources, even if they simceed to * 
may also fail in numerous instances from the apathy, 
and the poverty of those hnost interested , cannbfc be 

remaig m^’s at the command of Govfcrnment w 
applied more legitimate purpose. 
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First. —A sum of one hundred thousand rupees is by Act of 
the Imperial Parliament devoted to the encouragement of learning 
in British India, but I am not aware that any portion of this sum 
has hitherto been employed in the education of the poor through 
the medium of their own language. Con it be applied to a more 
needful or a fitter purpose ? Half the amount would annually 
purchase 166 endowments for qualified village school-masters, each 
worth rupees 30 per annum and bought at 10 years’purchase. 

Second. —Considerable sums of money have, from time to 
time, been placed by wealthy natives at the disposal of Governi. 
ment for the general purposes of public improvement or of public 
instruction without any more specific appropriation ; and there 
can be little doubt that similar sums will continue to be bestowed. 
May it not be hoped that the sums which have been or may be 
received in this way will henceforth obtain, in whole or in par,^, a 
destination suited to the most urgent wants qf the country and be 
applied to the instruction of the poor and ignorant, those who are 
too ignorant to understand the evils of ignorance, and too poor, 
even if they did, to be able to remove the cause that produces 
them ? 

Third. —Instructions have been issued to the officers engaged 
in the prosecution of the measures for the resumption of lakhiraj 
tenures liable to assessment to rejiort every case that may come 
under their cognizance in which lands or money have been granted 
for purposes connected with education, whether falling under the 
operation of the resumption laws or iiot^ What the effect of these 
instructions which were issued in September 1836 may have*been, 
or may yet be, I have not had the means of ascertaining except m 
one district, that of South Behar, where, according to a statemeiit 
furnished by Mr. Reid, the D^sputy Collector, under date the 30th 
January 1837, the number of endowments appear to bp consider¬ 
able granted for the joint benefit '-of fakeers, poor travellers, aiid 
scholars, but now almost all alleged to'be converted to the private 
uses of the heirs of the grantees or their assigns. The same state 
of things will probably be found to exist in other districts. In 
what instances pr to what extent these endowments may now be 
deemed applicable to the purposes of village education it is nq't 
for me to judge ; but, if found legitimately applicable, the benefit 
would be great. Seven tenures of this description, of which the 
details are cemtained iu the statement above-mentioned, include an 
area of 4,539 bighas- which, at the low average rate of one rupee 
per bigha, would afford the means of establishing in one district 
15i such village-school endowjnent^ as I have proposed. A remark 
reported to ^e in that district as made by a person whose 
lakhiraj tenure had been assessed under the resumption laws may 
help tP-show the \vay in which the subject would be regarded by the 
people. He lamented the'^ loss of property he had sustain^, and 
added that even in this losS there would have been some f^maining 
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ground of satisfaction, if the amount of assessment, instead of 
’being absorbed into the general revenue of the country, had 6een 
devoted to the purposes of education to which, in part at least, it 
had been hitherto applied. I must add, however, that the educa¬ 
tion which this person had probably in view was not vernacular, 
but Persian and Arabic education. 

Fourth. —If all other resources fail, there is still one left, the 
general revenue of the country on which the poor and the ignorant 
have a primary claim,—a claim whicii is second to no other what¬ 
soever, for 'from whence is that revenue derived, but from the 
bones and the sinews, the toil and sweat of those whose cause I am 
pleading ? Shall £10,000 continue to be th^ sole permanent 
appropriation from a revenue "of more than* twenty millions 
sterling for the education of nearly a hundred millions of people ? 

• By these means, and from these sources, 1 propose to qualify a 

boefv of vernacular, teachers, to raise their character and provide 

. . 1 ^ _ _ 1 _ 1 « 


for their support, and to 


a gradual, a permanent, and a 


o-eneral esteblishment to a sj^stem of common schools. Without 
competent instructors all efforts at educational improvement must 
be futile, and I have, therefore, directed my principal attention in 
all that has yet been advanced to the means of making^and keeji- 
ino- them efficient. With this view, according to the plan now 
sketched, teachers will not only be taught, but proviSK>n*ivill be 
made for their subsistence. They will feel that, to the extent of at 
least one-half of an average ineSme, they are dependent during 
o-ood behaviour on Govc^nraent,—the common trustee of all the 
enddwmcnts that may be created for this purpose ; and to the 
extent of the remaining half upon the degree of repute and accept- 
Lice tliey enjoy in the village communities to which they attach 
themselves. The recommendation «f those communities will be 
essential»to the enjoymeftt even of tha former moiety, and their 
well-founded complaints shoifld be sufficient to ensure depriva¬ 
tion? If, as I anticipate,; the co-operation of the village com- 
JpLnities in this object shall, have the effect m -time of ehciting 

public spirit and awakening and directing proper domestic and 
Liciah feeling, the appointment and displacing of teachers should 

be vested In them, and ultimately the of 

femmon rate upon all householders in substitution of unequal 

and uncertain school fees and perquisites. In fine, I look to 

villaa-e communities, if wisely estimated and treated by Govern 

menf as the germs from which the real prosperity of the c^«try 
must Sring.® local and municipal improvement and efficient 

the saneton of Govern- 

Li the co-operati^ea of “ SZtioa 

the views^ow propounded^ I should ho^e 
wouW thffs be laid for a national system, of 


education.’ ‘But 
of the 


WOUW tnUS Oe laiu <» , ^npratiou 

ssmethiiife else may be done to facilitate the operation 
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plan, to extend the improved instruction, and to stimulate 
and^ aid the teachers in the interval before they can become 
eligible to hold a village-school endowment. That interval will 
probably extend to a period of four years which will be occupied 
in acquiring a knowledge of the serieso cf school-books, and in 
passing through a course of normal instruction. But the vernacular 
school-masters are poor men, and they mu^ teach as well as learn, 
nor will they learn the less successfully because their circumstances 
compel them to make immediate use from “year to year of the new 
^knowledge they acquire. What is proposed, then, is to devise some, 
means of assisting and encouraging them in the exercise of their 
profession,—some means not mereiy of improving their qualifi¬ 
cations, but of '•'(Extending the.. utility of the instruments thus 
obtained and fashioned. 

For this purpose I must revert to the point at which it was 
assumed that, on the occasion of the first periodical examination, a 
body of native teachers had established their competency itr the 
first book which had been put into tl^eir hands six moiSths before, 
and had received the second volume of the series of school-books in 
which they were invited to qualify themselves still further. I have 
proposed also on the same occasion to give to each approved teacher 
on loan and for the use of his scholars from three to twelve 
copies ftf fihe first book of the series, with the engagement on his 
part to produce six months thereafter from three to twelve pupils, 
according to the number of copies, thoropghly instructed in its con¬ 
tents and capable of standing a searffhing examination similar to 
that through which the teacher himself has passed. The induce¬ 
ments to accept and employ these copies are various. First, they 
are offered on lokn, not to the scholars, but to the teacher who may 
sell the use of the books, as well as his own instruction to the scholars 
or their parents, and thus increase his emSluments. Secoid", they 
will become the absolute property of T;he teacher for future similar 
use, only by producing an equal number of instructed scholars. 
Third, the teacher* will receive a correeponding number of copies 
of the second book of the series on loan and for the use of scholars, 
only if he shall be found to have made a proper use of those copies 
of the first received for the same purpose. Fourth, one of the- 
qualifications for an endowment is that the teacher shall have 
instructed six scholars per annum in some one of the books of the 
series in such v. manner as shall enable them to sustain an exami¬ 
nation ; and to strengthen this inducement and insure justice, the 
name, age, and caste of the teacher whose scholars have passed, 
thek and his place of residence^ the book in which they have 
qualified themsflves and the date of their examination should bo 
recorded. Fifth, a strong additional motive might be presented 
to the teacher by offering him one riibee for every .instructed 
j Bcholdr produced not exceeding six or twelve ; but, for £tie reswpns 
already assigned, I would, if possible, avoid ipoaey-^Siymentfj. 
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-Sixth, the scholars will be attracted to the study of the book 
by the higher price which their parents will have to pay for their 
instruction, by the curiosity and pleasure which new and useful 
knowledge will inspire, and by the love of display which a public 
examination will gratify. An honorable ambition may be still 
further gratified bv the^formal registry of their names, designation, 
and places of residence* as those of approved students of the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, or 4th class, according to the number of the series 
in which th^ have been examined ; and, on grounds to be im-. 
‘mediately explained, by making the 4th class eligible to a course 
of instruction in the English School of the district. 

At the second periodical examination those •feachers who had, 
in whole or in part, fulfilled the purpose for which the books were 
g{>ven would produce their pupils for examination. To give the 
examiner time, it ip^iy perhaps appear to be desirable that not 
more than six pupils of one teacher should be pronounced qualified; 
but if one or more of the six produced shall not stand the ex¬ 
amination, he may be permitted to bring forward one or more to 
the extent of six to be substituted for them. By this means not 
more than twelve scholars of the same teacher can be exjimined at 
the same time, and not more than six of those twelve can be 
finally approved. If the number who shall successfuly pass through 
the’examination be less than six, for the actual number only should 
the teacher receive credit. ^If the “humber of the scholars and the 
competition of the teachers '?5hould be great, only the highest 
qualifications of the scholars should be* recognized. If the 
number is small, and the competition feeble, a lower standard of 
i^ualification must be admitted ; and, according to the discretion of 
^ the examiner, some consideration «should be shown for those 
teachA'Sjwho appear tt) have bestowed a great deal of labor upon 
their scholars without any vefy successful result. 

'*At the next and su^isequent examinations the same course 
will be pursued as at the former with such modifications as in- 
ci;pa 3 ing experience will suggest and the nature of the text-book 
forming the subject of examination may requite. If the plan 
i^^ould go into full operation there will ultimately be as many 
classes of teachers aa^«as many classes of scholars to be examined 
at one time as there are kinds of books distributed, and in tWs 
state of things the examiners will enjoy no sinedhre. But the 
number of teachers necessary in a district will soon be filldfi up, 
and gradually the class of teachers will come to be composjd of 
those who have already, as seholare, passed through the requisite 
examinations, and whose claim on this ground to be recognized ^ 
approved teachers may be at once decided by a reference to the 
examiner^^,own records, ^he old race ,of school-masters 'will^thus 
gradually, pass away, and be succeeded, by ajace trained from the 
lupginniii^ under the operation of the new system. It will thus 
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happen that by the operation of the system itself the expenditure 
on account of it will be lessened, and its etBciency at the same 
time increased, leaving the whole of the funds to be applied to the 
extension and consolidation of the plan by carrying it into new 
districts or provinces, by increasing the ilamber of scholars in the 
same districts or provinces, by enlarging generally the course of 
instruction, or by establishing more nulnerous or more ample 
endowments until the various classes and^grades of native society 
^shall know all that it is important to their own welfare tjnd to the 
prosperity and good order of society that they should be taught. 

The general effect of this training upon the face of society, if 
steadily pursued, will be to increase intelligence, enterprise, and 
morality, to make the people better acquainted with their own 
interests and with the legitimate means of protecting and pro¬ 
moting them, and I confidently believe and hope to attach them 
by gratitude and affection to the European ruk'-s of the country 
as their real friends and benefactors. It is not, however, to be 
denied that such a system of popular instruction will, in the higher 
order of minds, excite more ambitious aspirations than it can 
gratify,—aspirations which, if not gratified, may ferment into 
discontent or degenerate into crime. To maximize the ceitain 
good and to minimize the possible evil, an opening must bo made 
out of the narrow circle of a native education into the wider scope 
for talent and for ambition afforded by an English education. In 
the present circumstances of the country the knowledge of English 
is for the native aspirant the grand road' to distinction ; and its 
attainment opens to hfhi the prospect of office, wealth, and" in¬ 
fluence. To draw, therefore, the best and noblest spirits into close 
and friendly communication with ourselves, and to employ them 
for the greatest good of the coHintry, I propose that those scholars 
who shall successfully pass through an examination in the-t-highest 
vernacular class book shall receive a’ special certificate declaring 
them entitled, whenever a vacancy may pccur, to receive admission 
into the English sbhool of the district The first effect of this 
will be to improve the working of the native part of the systepa 
by stimulating the vernacular scholars to zeal and industry, since a 
course of native instruction must be completed before eligibility 
to the English school can be recognized. Che second effect will 
be to improve the working of the English ^^art of the system by 
furnishing a constant and abundant supply of candidates whose 
minds have at an early age been expanded by a liberal course of 
native instruction j whereas at present much of the attention of 
English teachers in district schools ic frittered away in teaching 
the mere elements of the ■ English language to children who are 
uninstructed in their own mother tongue. 

t . ® ^ 

In suggesting this plan of vernacular instruction,.^ny chief 
hope is not to obtain an unqualified assent to my views amJ re¬ 
commendations, but to rescue the subject from mere generalities 
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and to present something definite and tangible to Government and 
the public, either to approve or disapprove, to adopt, to alter, or to 
reject. I am far from supposing that the plan is liable to no 
objections, will be attended with no difficulties, and will require no 
modifications. 


The grand and primary objection is one that would apply to 
all projects whatsoever p£ a similar tendency, viz., the dangerous 
consequence to our power in this country from, imparting instruction 
to the natives. This objection cannot be better answered than in 
,the words eff* Sir Charles Metcalfe contained in hia report on the* 
revenue of the territory of Delhi, dated 4th September 1816. 
After describing and recommending a particular system of revenue 
settlements, which would have the.effect of imprmlng the condition 
of the village zemindars and conferring benefits on them not 
enjoyed by the cultivators living under former or present native 
Go\fernraents, he adds—It is, perhaps, impossible to foresee all 
the remote effects ol such a system, and there may be those who 
would argqp that it is injudicious to establish such a system which, 
by exciting a free and independent character, may possibly lead, at 
a future period, to dangerous consequences. There does not appear 
to be sufficient reason to apprehend any evil consequences, even at 


a remote period, from the introduction of this system. • It rather 
seems that the establishment of such advantages for the Ijulk of 
our subjects ought to attach them to the Governme*nt which 
coufei’s the benefit. But even supposing the remote possibility of 
the evil eo^^sequences wliicl/ ipay be apprehended, that would not 
be a .sufficient reason for \vithholding any advantages from our 
subjects. Similar objections have been urged against our attempt- 
itio- to promote the ^ucatiou of our native subjects, but how 
•un^ortliy it would be of a liberal Government to give weight to 
such objections ! The vsorld is governed by an irresistible power 
which giveth and taketh awaji dominion, and vain ^ould be the 
impcJtent prudence of man against the operations of its Almighty 
influence. All that rulers*can do is to merit dominion by pro¬ 
moting the happiness of tfiose under them. If we perform our 
dirty in this respect, the gratitude of India, and the admiration of 
\the world, .will accompany our name through atl ages, whatever 
Aiay be the revolutions'of futurity; but if we withhold blessings 
from our subjects, froHj^a selfish apprehension of possible danger at 
a remote period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominion, i»e 
shall merit that reverse which time has pos^sibly m store for us, 
and shall fall with the mingled, hatred, and conteinpt, hisses and 
execrations of mankind. These remarks are offered in reply to 
objectUns which may be, an<?havc'been, urged ^S'wnst our confer- 
rine on <»ur Indian subjects the blessings of independence and 
education. My own opinion is that the more Jiless.ngs we confer 
on them, the better hold we shall have pn their m ^ 

cons?ciu€jjice the greater stfcDgth and duration o oui p 
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is for the wisdom of Government to decide whether this expecta¬ 
tion is visionary or founded on reason.” . _ -i .. 

May these burning words produce their full effeot until not 
an Englishman shall be found in India or out of India who will 
not be anxious to acknowledge that it is<iequally the duty and the 
interest of the British Government to improve and instruct its 
native subjects I The political power which rests on the affections 
of its subjects may be likened to the “ wise man who built his 
house upon a rock, and the rain descended, and the streams came, 
'and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for, 
it was founded on a rock.” The political power which rests on 
the ignorance of its subjects may be"likened to the “ foolish 
who built his hohne on the sand,^ and the rains descended, and the 
streams came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it 
fell, and the fall of it was great.” ^ 

The next objection may be held to apply to the expenae of the 
plan, and on this topic various considerations may be suggested. 
It would be very satisfactory to me if I could state wjthin what 
precise limits the expense will be confihed j but it must be evident 
that in a country so vast and populous, vVhere so very little has been 
done and tvhere so much remains to be accomplished, where so 
much must be hoped ; and so little may be obtained from the co- 
operation.of the native community, any such estimate would be 
deceptive! One thing, however, is certain that, if this or .any 
similar plan is adopted, Governsuent must lay its account with 
incurring first a small, then a gradual/increasing, and* ultimately 
a considerable, expenditure for the purpose, since it is, in fact, the 
creation of a new department of administration to be in time 
extended over the whole country. Another thing next to certain 
is that, in proportion as thg plan is extended, it will have a 
direct effect in advancing fhe prosperity- of the country^ and an 
indirect effedt in lessening the expense of governing it. But 
although it is impossible to know at present the .cost of the plan 
when it shall be in full operation, yet I •find it equally impossible 
to conceive any plan that shall afford a reasonable prospect of 
effecting so muc^ good with so small an expenditure of rqeaPs ; 
for in any given district, by means of an educational ^survey, thf 
appointment of an examiner, and the dist^^tion of a few bookt, 
it proposes to call forth and set at work an4nfinite complication of 
liopes and fea|;p, desires, ambitions and activities on the part of 
parents, teachers, and scholars, all aiming at the same object and 
tending to the same end,—the giving and receiving of instruction. 
Let»us endeavor, however, without pretending to strict accuracy, 
to ascertain the cost of the experiment continued in ac single 
district during^’a period of four years, and for this pftrpose we 
must look at every item of expense separately. 

The first item will consist of the pxamincr’s salary'and allow¬ 
ances. I propose tbSt for the first four years he shall have^a salary 
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of 100 rupees per month, and an allowance of 50 rupees per montli 
’ for establishment, stationery, and travelling expenses. This will 
be an expenditure of 1,800 rupees per annum. 

The second item of expense will be occasioned by the survey 
of the district, to be conducted under the direction ofthe examiner. 
I will suppose that the district contains eighteen thanas; that a 
census both of the population and of schools is to be extended over 
the whole district; that five waqifkart will be requisite for each 
thana; that each waq^ar will receive ten rupees per month, in- 
eluding salary and allowances of every kind ; and that the survey 
will occupy three months. The total expenditure will be 2,700 
rupdes, but as the benefit of the survey will b? diffused over the 
whole period of four years, this is equivalent fto an expenditure of 
675 rupees per annum. 

», The third item of expense is that of books. I have no means 
of judging what th% cost of preparation will be, and I can but con¬ 
jecture what will be the cost of printing since the books are not 
yet writtdb. In gross, however, let us suppose that the total cost 
to Government will be covered by two rupees per copy; and even 
this probably will be found in excess of the ultimate cost, if Go¬ 
vernment retain the copyright and stereotype the w#rks. Sup¬ 
pose, further, that twenty-five teachers will appear as sijccessful 
candidates in each thana, or four hundred and fifty ill the whole 
district, and that each will receive one book for himself and six for 
his scholars in the year, Thgf nifmber will cost Government 6,300 


rupees per annum. 

* A fourth item of expense may be found in the advantage of 
havinaan inspector for the number of districts included in a divi- 
. sion to aid, advise, direct, and control the examiners, and to see 
genemlly that nothing ie wanting to give efficiency to the plan. I 
would propose to give this officer a salary of 400 rupees per month, 
andalOO rupees per month for establishment, stationery, and tra- 
veliin.^ expense. This will amount to 6,000 rqpees per annum for 
fl division, and assuming that the division contains five districts, 
if Will be equivalent to 1,200 rupees per annum for each district. 

The tetal expenditure for one district will thBs be 9,975 rupees 
Wr annum, or 831 rupees per month, and for a division containing 
five districts 4,155 rupees per month, a sum less than many Euro¬ 
pean servants of Government derive individually from the puWic 
fevenae; and yet with this small sum-small in domparison ofthe 
good to be effected-might a foundation belaid for infusing fresh, 
moral, and intellectual life into seven or eight millions of an snpo- 
verishedi debased, and neglected p^ulation, , 

iSalusive of fundamental objections to the 
cost of the measure, practical difficulties may janse, some of which 
perhaps I arnot now anticipate. Difficulty, for instance, iqay be , 
Ce?fensed in consequence of the proposed exclusive employment 
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of native agency which may convey the impression to' the native 
community that the object is one in .which Government feels little 
interested, and unless means are employed to counteract such an 
impression, it may paralyse every exertion that the inspector and 
examiners may make. One means that may be suggested would 
be the publication, in some authentic form, of the sentiments and 
intentions of Government and of its expectations of native co-ope¬ 
ration, embodied in a resolution, declaration, or address which 
jvould receive general circulation in all the English and native 
newspapers. The names and appointments of the inspectors and 
examiners should be published in tjie Gazette, giving them an 
official status of respectability. The commissioner of the division 
and the magistrate of the district should be instructed to give 
them support and countenance in every legitimate way, as was 
before suggested; and, in like manner, the proposed publication in 
the Gazette, of the results of the periodical examinations, would 
have a beneficial effect. 

A practical danger to which the efficiency of the measure may 
be exposed will arise from the want of a vigilant, prompt, and 
efficient superintendence exercised over the examiners. To supply 
such a superintendence I have proposed the appointment of an in. 
spector for all the districts of a division. His duty would be ge- 
nerally^totgive efficiency to the plan, to counsel and guide the 
examiners, to receive and transmit their reports with his <Jwn 
observations, and the instructiffus of tjie General Committee for 
their guidance, and further to aid collectors of khas mehals,’ zemin¬ 
dars on their estates, and talookdars, maliks, and ryots in villages 
in organizing the proposed village-institutions with the endowments 
for their permanent support. The inspectors and examiners 
will be placed under the autherity of the General Committee of 
Public Instructioul, As the mainspring bf the whole ir.acBinery 
will be found in this body, I trust that my anxiety for the success 
of a measure from which, if adopted, nfuch good may arise, ’^will 
not be interpreted in a sense disrespectful to the Committee, 
through which this report is forwarded to Government, if I add 
that its constitufrpn does not appear adapted to a purpose which 
was not contemplated when it was originally formed and since re¬ 
modelled. The number of individuals composing the Committee, 
the fact that, with the exception of the Secretary, their services are 
gratuitous andc occasional, and that all the members without excep¬ 
tion including the Secretary have other weighty duties to perform, 
must make it at least doubtful whether they can exercise a 
constant and systematic superiptend^nce over an extended scheme 
of national instruction. 

With the most cordial co-operation on the part of Government 
and its functionariei?, and with the most? vigorous supeijintendence 
by the General Committee *of Public Instruction and by"inspectors, 
much will depend upon the selection of examiners. If well 
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qualified they will make up for many deficiencies elsewhere: but 
nothing will compensate for the absence of intelligence, energy, 
honesty, and discretion on their part. They should be competent 
to understand and appreciate the object of Government, and to 
®ngag0 in pomoting it with zeal untainted by fanaticism and with 
calmness that shall not degenerate into apathy. They should be 
thoroughly instructed imthe subject-matter of the series of school- 
books, and possessed of integrity and firmness to require, in 
lesistance both to the re^iroaches and blandishments of unworthy 
eandidates, the degree of qualification which shall alone entitle to 
reward and distinction. The emoluments of the ofiiee should be 
iixed at such an amount as will present an immediate object of 
ambition to the class from which the examinejs' will chiefly bo 
drawn j and they should be so graduated as to afford the prospect 
of promotion, and thus stimulate to the discharge of duty ai^ 
operate as a check ujiyon misconduct or neglect. "With these views 
I have proposed that the examiners should receive for the first 
four years o£ service a consolidated allowance of 160 rupees per 
month, and I now add that they should'receive for the second lour 
years a corresponding allow'ance of 200 rupees per month, and for 
the third four years 250 rupees per month, after -which an 
examiner shall be eligible to be appointed an inspeftor of a 
division with a consolidated allowance of 500 rupees per month. 
Promotion from one grade to another should, of course, be made to 
depend on good conduct in thq^ireeeding grade ; and it should 
always be given, if possibJe^’ir.»the same district and division. No 
arrangements will afford security in every case against the 
possibility of malversation, but those now proposed will, 1 should 
h6pe, iw» most instances command the honourable and industrious 
Cxeitions of qualified natives. ^ 

H&vj^g noticed the objections to which the measure may bo 
deemed liable, and the difficulties with which it may be attended, 

I muJfc be permitted to advert to some of the advantages by which 
it^is recommended. * ^ . 

The primary advantage is the coincidence of the plan with all 
existing institutions of education. It introduces the metropolitan - 
\gan of Government, the General Committee of*Public Instruc¬ 
tion, to new and higher duties thaujiny which have yet engaged 
its attention, but to none inconsistent with those which it has 
hitherto discharged. The district English schools or colleges and 
the vernacular departments attached to thepi wilf be extended, 
their scholars multiplied, and their efficiency increased. The 
native schools will have a new life infused into them, the qualifica¬ 
tions of^school-masters and iKe attainments of scholars will be 
raised, anfl a more anxious desire will be produced afhongst parents 
that their children should enjoy this improved instruction. The 
plan does *Aot come into collision with indigenous elementary 
sohoofs, os with the interests of the teachers.* On the contrary, it 
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enlists them all in the race of improvement and establishes the 
most friendly relations with them. The leading idea upon which 
the plan is framed is that of building on the foundations which 
the people themselves have laid and of employing them on the 
scaffolding and outworks, so that when they shall see the noble 
superstructure rising, and finally raised complete in all its parts, 
they will almost, if not altogether, believe it to be the work of 
their own hands. The plan will thus maintain the most perfect 
cougruity with existing national institutions, and at the same time 
» admit of the gradual expansion and improvement whfch European 
civilization demands. 

Another recommendation of the plan is the simplicity of the 
means employed<^ The examiner with his books and his public 
examinations is the prime agent, both giving and prolonging the 
impulse. For this purpose he will not, as in other cases, havo to 
follow the school-masters and the scholars intpetheir villages, iheir 
huts, and their school-rooms; to reprove into order and quiet 
the noisy irregularity of the teacher; to guide iw detail the 
desultory labors of the Scholar ; and to stimulate to some 
effort or saerifice the stolid ignorance of the parent. If the 
plan work'at all, it will make parents, scholars, and school-masters 
all alike Ambitious to earn the distinctions and rewards which it 
holds«ou^. It contains within itself a self-acting principle which 
only requires to be directed and controlled. • 

It is, perhaps, an effect of 'Miis sinjplicity, but still a separate 
and distinct advantage, that the plan, whether tried on a large or 
on a small scale, and whether fully successful or not snccessml to 
the extent anticipated, can be productive only of good unmix^d 
with evil. It may be introduced into new districts as they are 
found prepared for it, or it may be discontinued without ipjury or 
injustice in any district where it has been'*found to work?' unsatis¬ 
factorily, provided always that all promises and engagements shall 
be faithfully performed. The good donq will be certain, and Go¬ 
vernment may either extend, contract>> or abandon the plan with¬ 
out embarrassing any native institution, but on the contrary 
leaving those wbp have been influenced by it with an increased 
power of self-dependence. 

Instead of considering ffie expense ah objection, the plan 
will be found economical when compared with the completeness 
and diffusiveness of the effect. The expense of a school is made 
up of various items, the cost of a school-house and its furniture, 
the pay of the teacher, the price of pens, ink, leaves, paper, and 
booKS, and if the institution iap a Government one, the chf^rge for 
superintendence. In ordinary cases much of this apparatus pro¬ 
duces no distinct or appreciable result. Of any given number of 
scholars,- say 100, who engage in a particular course ofo^tudy, per¬ 
haps not more than ^0 generally acquire a satisfactory proficiency. 
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TJhe incapacity and negligence of both teachers and scholars cause 
a great waste of time, of labor, and of money; and even the suc¬ 
cessful student is successful with a much greater consumption of 
these means than is indispensable. The economy of the plan now 
submitted is that in respect of time, of labor, and of money, it 
throws all the expense of many of the preliminaries of education 
and of all inefldcient study and instruction upon parents, teachers, 
and scholars, and that it bestows the resources of Government 
only in reward of eflScient’ study, for the production of the actual 
and perfect result of successful instruction, and for such apparatus 
as is necessary to prove that this result has been attained. The 
eSect also will be more general than might at first appear. Let 
it be supposed that in a district of eighteen thanas, twenty-five 
school-masters in each thana will annually bring forward their 
pupils for examination; that each teacher can pass only six of hiS 
schofars; and that h** is at liberty to offer to the extent of twelve, 
if any of the first eix should be rejected. They will, according to 
this arrangesnent, bring forjrard 6,400 of their scholars, but of 
these not more than 2,700 cp be declared qualified, and perhaps 
not more than half that number will pass the examination success¬ 
fully. Even 1,350 scholars in one district and within one twelve- 
month thoroughly instructed in any one of the school-books I have 
described would be an ample return to Government for the expen¬ 
diture incurred. But the benefit would, not rest here. The whole 
number of scholars, 6,400,, must>be deemed by their teachers 
qualified for examination, else They would not be brought forward; 
and the unsuccessful condidates or those scholars whom, as it 
happen, it was not necessary to examine at all, must have attained 
niuch, and many may have attained all, that would have been 
tenuired of them. It is by no means necessary to suppose that 
even the, whole number produced for. examination will be the 
whole number instructed. On the contrary, they will be the’ 
very *elite of the little village flocks, and those flocks will be 
composed of hundreds and*thousands of other soho ars in various 


\hicli Govetnment will have given to the cause of public instruc- 
tidn The plan will ultimately bo a» economical to the people as 
to the Government. At first the approved teachers will P^obabk 
affix a higher price on the superior instruction Jhey wul bo 
qualified to. bestow; hut the facilities to acquire 
qualification will be open to all, and many ® 

?qqal advantages will rapidly pter .the profession, ^ ^ 

saL ti&e the demand for instruction will keep 

ing. Unher those simultaneous ^ advantage 

new rate of remuneration will come to be formad, the advantag 
of wljich, aS in all improved processes ^t are m 
will be ijjpfavor of the community; audr when this new 
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bo modified ia any district, by the general adoption of the system 
of endowments, the cost of educating their children will bn 
reduced to the people to the extent of one-half. Even if the 
amount of fees and perquisites should remain the same without 
reduction, the value received from tfeo teachers of youth will 
be far' greater, which both to parents and scholars is the best kind 
of economy. 

It is, perhaps, admissible to regard as an advantage arising from 
the plan that it affords an opportunity of employing for the lienefit 
of the country the class from whi^ I propose to draW * the inspec¬ 
tors and examiners. Extraordinary efforts have been made to 
extend a knowledge of the English* language to the natives j but 
those who have more or less profited by the opportunities presented 
to them do not find much scope for their new attainments, which, 
dn the other hand, little fit them for the ordinary pursuits of native 
society. They have not received a good native education, ‘ and 
the English education they have received finds.little, if any, use. 
There is thus a want of sympathy between them and ^their coun¬ 
trymen, although they constitute a class from which theLr 
countrymen might derive much benefit. There is also little 
sympathy between them and the foreign rulers of the country, 
because tfiey feel that they have been raised out of one class of 
society 'jfhhout having a recognized place in any other class. 
If they were employed in -visiting the different districts as* the 
agents of Government for pronJeting education, they would fulfil a 
high destination satisfactory to their o^wn minds and would not 
fail to enjoy the respect and affection of their countrymen. • The 
qualifications required of them would teach them, what is so 
important to their own useftilness and hitherto so much n3gleote'd, 
to unite the acquirements of -»an English and a native education, 
since it is only by means, of the latter dass of acquirements that 
English principles and ideas can be generally transfused into, and 
incorporated with, the native character.” ' 

The only otlier reeommendation‘'of the plan which I will now 
suggest is that it would be a proper complement to a measure that 
has been already adopted. It would be worthy of the, Govern men' 
which has decreed that the ,j^usiness of the country shall be con¬ 
ducted in the language of the people. This is so important a measure 
hpd bears so directly upon the present subject that I subjoin 
here the Resolutions of Government relating to it. The following 
is the Resolution of the Governor General of India in Council • 

Rbsoltjsion. 

'» 

^‘The attention of His Lordship in Council has kitely.been 
called to the Regulations of the Bengal Code, which positively en¬ 
join the use of the Persian language in Judicial and PTscal proceed¬ 
ings. His Lordship in Council is sensible that it would W'in the 
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highest degree inexpedient hastily to substitotT^^T^ihiT^^ 
guage for that which has, during a long course of years 

pH public business. He is satisE- 

ed that m many parts of the country a sadden and violent change 
would produce senous public inconvenience, and that it would redufe 
many old and useful servants of the public to di8tres8,--such m no 

Lordship in Council strongly feels it to be just and reasonable that 
those judimal and Escai proceedings on which' the dearest interests 

L people depend should be conducted in a langua<>e' 

which they understand. That this great reform must be gradual, 
that -a considerable time must necessarily elapse before it can be 
carried into full effect, appears to His Lordship i% Council to be an 
additional reason for commencing it without delay. His Lordship 
in/Council IS, therefore, disposed to empower the Supreme Executive 
GoVlBrnment of Ii\<iia, and such subordinate authorities as may be 
thereunto appointed* by the Supreme Government, to substitute 
the vernacular languages of the country for the Persian in legal 
proceedings and in proceedings relating to the revenue. It is the 
intention of His Lordship in Council to delegate the powers given 
by this Act for the present only to the Governor of Bengal and to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, End he has 
no doubt that those high authorities will exercise these poweA with 
that caution which is required at the first introduction o^ extensive 
changes, however salutary, in an (jjd and deeply-rooted system.” 

In conformity with JhlS Resolution Act XXIX. of 1837 
was passed, making it lawful for the Governor General of India in 
Council by an order in Cduncil to dispense with the provisions 
which enjoin the use of the Persian language and to prescribe the 
language and character to be used in its stead, and further 
empovifervig him to dedegate those powers to any subordinate 
authority. Such a delegation %)f powers having, accordingly, beeb 
madd*to the Deputy GoveVuor of Bengal, that authority passed 
tjie following Resolution 


RB SOLUTION. 

'' The ‘President of the Council of India in Council having 
ftfen pleased on the 4th ultimo,* in conformity with Section 
a, Act XXIX. of 1887, to delegate to the Deputy Gq- 
' vernor of Bengal all the powers given to the Governor General 
in Council by that Act, the Deputy Governor has resolved 
that, in the districts comprised in the Bengal division of the 
Presidency of Fort William, the vernacular language of those •dis¬ 
tricts shall be substituted for* the Persian in judicial proceedings 
and in prt)ceedings relating to the revenue, and the period of 
twelve months from the let instant shall be allowed for efifecting 
the substitCftion. His Honor is sensibl* that this great and (jalu- ^ 
tary refofim must be introduced with cautioff, involving as it does . 
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the complete subversion of an old and deeply-rooted system. Ho, 
therefore, vests the various heads of departments with a disorel ion¬ 
ary power to introduce it into their several ofRoes and those res¬ 
pectively subordinate to them by such degrees as they may think 
judicious, only prescribing that it shaUT)e completely carried into 
effect within the period abovemontioned. For His Honor’s inform¬ 
ation, a report of the progress made in ”the introduction of this 
measure will be required on the 1st July next, and again on the 
1st January 1839. Ordered that^a copy of the above Resolution 
be transmitted to the General Department for the issue of instrnc-' 
lions to the above effect in respect to the offices subject to that 
Department.” • 

Judicial and Beveuue Department, %Zrd January 1838. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of, this 
measure to the character of the Governmen't' and the welfare of 
the people. The object is to give the people^ or to enable them to 
acquire -through their own languagej a knowledge off what may 
affects their interests—what constantly, deeply, and extensively 
affect their interests—in the judicial and fiscal departments of 
Governratat. The effect will bo to bring within the reach of 
Goveigiment for administrative purposes a large amount of cheap 
and usefifl native agency of which it has hitherto voluntarily de¬ 
prived itself, and to rescue the great body of the people who know 
only their own language from uiosp who, under the covert of a 
foreign tongue, misrepresent and pervert the cases of prosecutors 
and accused, the claims of plaintiffs and defendants, the evidence 
of witnesses, the wishes of petitioners, and the decisions of Judgqp, 
defiling the stream of justice, impeding its course, and ‘fexciting 
the disgust and disaffection of those who seek healing in its waters. 
The facility of complaint through the vernacular tongue^ will also 
deter many from the commission of crime and injustice who are 
now encouraged to the perpetration of them by “the knoi^ledge 
that the injured \^ill be prevented frem seeking redress througji 
the difficulty, expense, and liability to abuse of the official medium 
of communicatiiSQ. But if this measure will prove important and 
useful, as it undoubtedly will, standing alone and by itself, if 'j 
importance and utility will be incalculably increased if followed 
by the establishment of a national system of instruction through 
the medium (ft the vernacular tongue. If the use of the language 
of the people will eifable every roan to understand the statement 
of his own case, even when he is wholly ignorant of his mother 
tongue except as a spoken language, how much more complete 
his protection cf he knows it as a written language. If the em¬ 
ployment of a cheap Bcngfili writer, or pleader, or atforney, or 
agent instead of a dear Persian one wilf be economicafand protec¬ 
tive to the poor maj), how much more economical ‘and protec¬ 
tive will it be if he can make known his wishes, exidaic his case. 
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prefer his complaint, or engage in his defence in his own name, or 
through another under his own intelligent control and superinten¬ 
dence. If Government by this measure, even in the present state 
of vernacular instruction, will find ampler means placed at its 
disposal for the cheaper ^and more efficient administration of local 
affairs, how much greater will be the scope afforded when the 
kind of instruction sh«ll be improved, and when this superior 
instruction shall be generally diffused. Now, then, is the time.for 
Government to step forward^and provide ' good teachers for the 
people ancl’ good books fw teachers. Every consideration 
combines to show the advairtage of following up the measure that 
has been already adopted with that which is now recommended. 
If any other consideration were wanting, it would be found in the 
grateful affection with which, under any circumstanecs, but 
e^ccially in such a connection, it would be received by the people. 

SECTION III. 

Application op the plan* to the Improvement of SANsnaix in¬ 
struction. 


The whole of the preceding details and reasonings co^omplate 
the*, application of the plan to vernacular schools only. The prin¬ 
ciple, however, is to build on the foundation of native institutions 
r«-enerally, and, whereverjtbey are to be found, to employ them as 
the instruments through which instruction niay bo most sahitanlv 
and most effectually communicated. I shall now considei what 
Means »may be employed to improve the system of instruction in 
• the claL of Sanscrit schools which itf-o found m every district, and 
of wMch some account is given ui the, seventh and eighth Sec- 
tions o? the first Chapter., I do not propose that 
shouid be done.to extend or multiply such institutions. All that is 
iirooosed is, since their* number and influence are undoubted, to 
Iri^^c them over to the sidS of true, useful and sound knowledge 
K- there were no vernacular schools, it would still be desirab e that 
Sthere should be such schools for the instruction <ff the people If 
HheJ^vere no Sanscrit schools, their existence perhaps woidd not 
he desirable merely for the purposes 

the only subject now under consideration. But since they uo ex 
It and siLe we cannot, if we would, cause, them not to be, it is 
the Sain dictate of common sense and of a wise policy not to des- 

“met "i* Ji; /“nr 

be glvei^^to native learning and the use to hern 
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'In the records of the General Committee of Public Instruct 
tion I find a copy of a Minute dated 6th March 1811, ascribed to 
the Governor General, Lord Minto, and bearing also the signa¬ 
tures of the Members of Council, G. Hewett, J. Lumsden, and 
H. Colebrooke. This Minute possesses "the greater interest both 
because it bears Mr. Colebrooke's signature, and because it is be¬ 
lieved to have suggested the provision on the same subject in the 
53rd of George III. The following is ap extract :—" It is a com¬ 
mon remark that science and literature are in a progressive state 
of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which 
I have been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that re¬ 
mark appears to me but too well founded. The number of the 
learned is not onty diminished, ‘but the circle of learning, even 
among those who still devote themselves to it, appears to be con¬ 
siderably contracted. The abstract sciences are aliandoned, ppkte 
literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people. The immediate copsequence of this state of things is the 
disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books; and it is to 
be apprehended that, unless Government interfere with a fostering 
hand, thearevival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a 
want pf books, or of persons capable of explaining them. The 
principal 'cause of the present neglected state of literature in. In¬ 
dia is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was 
formerly afforded to it by prinoebj chieftains, and opulent indivi¬ 
duals under the native government^ r,Such encouragement must 
always operate'as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, 
but especially in India, where the learned professions have little, 
if any other, support. The justness of these observations might 
be illustrated by a detailed cmisideration of the former and pre¬ 
sent state of science and literature at the three principal ^eate of 
Hindu learning, viz., Benares, TirhBot, and Nudiya. Such a re¬ 
view would bring before us the liberal patronage ^ which wds for¬ 
merly bestowed, nPt only by princes and others in power and autho¬ 
rity, but also by the zemindars, on persons who had distinguished 
themselves by the successful cultivation of letters at those places. 
It would equally bring to our view the present neglebted state q* 
learning at those once celebrated places; and we should have'to 
nemark with regret that the cultivation of letters was now con¬ 
fined to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by the 
native princes and ethers under the former Government, at to 
such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had im- 
bibld a love of science from yieir parents. It is seriously to be 
lamented that nation particularly distinguished for its iove and ‘ 
successful cultivation of letters in other parts of the empfre should , 
have failed to extend its* fostering (^re to the literature of the 
Hindus, and to aid in ope°Ding to the learned in Eutope t^e re¬ 
positories of that literature'. It is not, however, the credit alone 
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,of the national character which is affected by the present neglect* 
etl state of learning in the East. The ignorance of the natives 
in the different classes of society, arising from want of proper edn* 
cation, is generally acknowledged. This defect not only excludes 
them as individuals from the enjoyment of all those comforts and 
benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally calculated to 
afford, but, operating as it does throughout almost the whole mass 
of the population, tends materially to obstruct the measures 
adopted for their better 'government. Little doubt can be enter- 
> tained that Ihe prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery sd 
frequently noticed in the official reports is, in a great measure, as- 
cribable both in the Mohammadans and Hindus to the want of 
due instruction in the moral and religious tenet* of their respective 
faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without 
fswyidation, that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the 
natives is, in a grepjb degree, to be ascribed the prevalence of those 
crimes which were recently so great a scourge to the country. 
The latter*offences against the peace and happiness of society have 
indeed for the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and energy of the Police, but it is probably only by the mote 
general diffusion of knowledge among the great bpdy of the 
people that the seeds of these evils can be effectually destroyed.” 

The Minute then proceeds to recommend certain measures 
consisting in the reform of the Hindu College at Benares and the 
Mohammadan College at Calcut^, and the establishment of two 
new Hindu Colleges, one it SJudiya and the other in Tirhoot; and 
of two new Mohammadan Colleges, one at Bhaugulpore and the 
other at Jaunpoor. The cost of the two new Hindu Colleges was 
‘estimated at sicca rupees 25,618 per annum. The recommendations 
have been, in a great measure, superseded by subsequent arrange- 
meutk, t>ut some of them contain useful hints which may still be 
turned to account,—one ist that pensions should be granted to 
distinguished .teachers on condition that they deliver instructions 
to pupils at their own hdu^es, another is tha^ public disputations 
‘should be held annually at which prizes, rewards, and literary 
honors should be conferred on such of the students as shall havfe 
manifested the greatest proficiency. Both are judiciously adapted 

^to Hindu usages. « -,01, -i. 

With apparent reference to this Minute of 1811, it was 
enacted in the 68rd George III., Cap. 165 , Section 48, «that it 
shall be lawful for the Governor General in .Council to direct that 
out of any surplus which may .remain of the rents, revenues, and 
profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions after defnaymg 
the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, 
and pacing the interest of the debt in manner 
vided, a sura of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
be set apStt and applied to tie revival^nd ■mprovemmt 
and lAepencouragenient of the learned natives of Tn la, 
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introduction and promotion of a knowledfje of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India; and that any 
schools, public lectures, or other institutions for the purposes afore¬ 
said, which shall be founded at the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any mother part of the British 
territories in India in virtue of this Act, shall bo governed by 
such regulations as may, from time to time, be made by the said 
Governor General in Council, subject nevertheless to such powers 
as are herein vested in the said Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India respecting Colleges and Seminaries Provided 
always that all appointments to offices in such schools, lectureships, 
and other institutions, shall be made by or under the authority of 
the Governments > within which «the same shall be situated.” It 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that the literature to bo 
revived and improved can only be the existing literature; tlifit 
the learned natives of India to be encouragQ^ can only be those 
who are already learned, not those who are to become so by the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences; and 
that, therefore, the sum thus directed to be appropriated is appli¬ 
cable, in part at least, to the revival, improvement, and encourage¬ 
ment of thd existing learned institutions of the country. 

The late Mr. J. H. Harington wrote a paper dated June 19, 
1814,'^en^itled “Observations suggested by the p^pvision in 
the late Act of Parliament for the promotion of science and 
literature amongst the inhabitants of the British possessions in 
India.” In these observations Mr. Hjirington examines at some 
length the preliminary question whether the English language 
should be employed as the medium of communicating knowledge 
to the natives, or .whether the vernacular and learned languages 
of the country are the more (^appropriate instruments. The fol¬ 
lowing is the conclusion ^t which he atrives :—“ My owi» idea, 
on an imperfect consideration of so ^extensive a subject, is that 
both of the plans noticed have their advantages and.disadvanteges; 
that neither the oree nor the other shquld be exclusively adopted, 
but that both should be promoted as far as circumstances may 
admit. To allure the learned natives of India to the study of fJuro- 
pean science and literature, we must, I think, engraft this-study upon 
their own established methods of scientific and. literary instruction , 
and particularly in all the public colleges or schools maintained 
or encouraged |)y Government, good translations of the most use¬ 
ful European compositions on the subjects taught in them, may, 
I conceive, be introduced with the greatest advantage.” 

«The somewhat adverse views on this branch of the subject 
presented by Lord Moira’s Minute' already quoted musb»not be 
withheld :—“ T^e immediate encouragement,” His Lordship says, 
“ of the superior deacriptions of scienceeby any bounty to the ex¬ 
isting colleges appears to nie a project altogether delusive. I do 
not believe that in these I’etreats there remain any ember?, capable 
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,of being' fanned into life. It is true the form of tuition is kept 
up in them, but the ceremony is 'gone through by moa who are 
{as far as I could learn) devoid of comprehension in the very 
branches which they profess to teach. 1 was particularly carious 
to assure myself of th(f state of learning in the university of 
Henaros, the place where one should expect that ancient acquire¬ 
ments would be found in the best preservation. My incompe¬ 
tence to judge on the subject of the answers given by the young 
men examined before me did not extend to the manner of their per¬ 
formance, which was such as inspired the notion that every thing 
they said was wholly by rot^p. • On following up this suspicion, 

I leai’ned that I had guessed accurately. I remained satisfied 
that the students only got by ’heart certain •formularies unex¬ 
plained to them by professors incapable of expounding the spirit 
cf the lessons. Of course, the instruction unless where it chanced 
to*fall on some flaind uncommonly vigorous Snd acute would 
have very limited effect in future application; and if it did 
happen to be bestowed, on a genius able to unravel it, the 
rational calculation was that it would only render him more 
dexterous in those crookerl practices which the depraved habitudes 
of the community would offer to his imitation. I thence conceive 
that the revival of the liberal sciences among the natives can only 
be effected by the previous education (beginning witjr the rudi- 
mrftits) which shall gradually give to individuals the power of 
observing the relations of diffore#it branches of learning with each 
other, of comprehending,’ the right use of science in the business 
of Kfe, and of directing ther enlargement of thought to the pro¬ 
motion of those moral observances in which rests the temporal 
*conveu4enee of society as well as the sublimer duty of man. 
Then, but not till then, such records or such traces of ancient lore 
as reftiajn in the universities may be useful. Consequently to this 
opinion I must think that the sum set apart by the llon’hle 
CoAt for the advancemctit of science among the natives would be 
.much more expediently applied in the improvement of schools, 
*than in gifts to seminaries of higher degree.” i - 

” " On this passage it is necessary to remark tljat the institution 
which liCrt'd Moira describes as‘Hho university of Benares” svas 
’rnost probably the Government college at that place, which there 
is reason to believe was about the time of His Lordship s visit m a 
very inefficient condition. Such, at least, is the .only way I can 
account for the statement given, unless pn the supposition that 
the-Governor General and his informants may have misapprehended 
the real facts of the case ^efore them. It would certain^ be 
uniustf to apply the above description to the schooh of Jemning m 
*!■* __1 l\o\ra nffid with the natives themselves 
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and digested. Teachers also of sufficient repute to attract scholars^ 
around them will seldom be found deficient in the power of explain¬ 
ing what they profess to understand and to teach. Itds of more 
importance, however, to remark that Lord Moira anticipated the 
revival of the liberal sciences among the «atives from such a pre¬ 
vious education, beginning with the rudiments, as should show 
the connection of the different branches wf learning with each 
other, explain the right use of science in the business of life, and 
direct intellectual improvement to the promotion of personal and 
social morality; and if the schools of learning, as Well as the 
common schools, can be made conducive to such purposes, we may 
infer from the excellent sense ani genuine benevolence which 
characterize his Mmnte, that the "design would have received His 
Lordship’s cordial sanction. 

^ •* 

No one has«iore earnestly urged the duty of communicatSng 
European knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson, no one 
has more powerfully shown the importance of employing the ver¬ 
nacular language, as the mOans of accomplishing that object, and 
no one has more eloquently illustrated the necessity of conciliating 
the learned and making them our co-adjutors in this great work of 
national regeneration :—“ Two circumstances,” he says, “ remark¬ 
ably distinguish and designate the social system of India,—one, 
its inseparable connection with a recondite literature, the other, 
the universal percurrency of its djvine sanctions through all the 
offices of life, so as to leave no comsr of field of huiiian action as 
neutral ground. Can these premises be denied ? And if «not 
denied, can it be necessary to deduce from them a demonstration 
of the unbounded- power of the men of letters in such a spciety ? 
Or of the conse<]^uent necessity of procuring, as far as possible, ■ 
their neutrality in respec^ to the inchoation of measureu, the 
whole virtual tendency of which is tcbdestroy that power ? Touch 
what spring of human action you pleaise, you mqst touch afe the 
same time the established system : touch‘the spring with any just 
and generous view of removing the pressure which that systeni 
has laid on its native elasticity, and you must at the same time 
challenge the hostility of that tremendous phalanx <of priestly/' 
sages which wields an inscrutable literature for the express purC 
pose of perpetuating the enthralment of the popular mind. 
However much the splendour of our political power may seem to 
have abashed tSese da]|;k men, the fact is that fieir empire over 
the arts and understandings of the people has been, and is almost 
entixely, unaffected by it. With the Saga of Pompeii they say— 

‘ The body t« Caesar, the mind to us’—a profound ambition, suited 
to the subtle gehiu%of their whole devices, and which P fear some 
of us commit the Iprdly absurdity of .misinterpreting into im- 
potency or indifference ! ®efore we have set foot aKnost upon 

empire, it is somewhat premature to question their ycsohrces 
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for its defence against intrusion. Their tactics are no vulgar ones, 
bor will they commit themselves or sooner or further than is 
needful. We now purpose to spread our knowledge ; they know 
it, and they know the consequence. But so have we for half a 
century purposed the spread of our religion ! The purpose must 
become act, and the act become, or seem likely to become generally, 
successful, ere these subtle men will confront us openly; and 
perhaps not then, if Heaven inspire us with the prudence to con¬ 
ciliate, check, and awe thfem by the freest possible resort to that 
.sacred literature which they dare not deny the authority of,*^ 
however used, and which assuredly is capable of being largely 
used -for the diffusion of Truth 1 Time has set its most solemn 
impress upon that literature; the kst rays of the«national integrity 
and glory of this land are reflected from its pa^es; consummate 
ar^' has interwoven with its meaner materials all those golden 
thrdhds which Natur,e liberally furnishes from the whole stock of 
tho domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 
the very echo of their heart’s sweetest music; to their ^ pastors— 
their dangerous and powerful pastors—-"it is the sole efficient source 
of that unbounded authority which they possess. To^ deny the 
existence of that authority is mere moon-struck idiocy.^ Jto admit 
it, is, I conceive, to admit tho necessity of compromise and con¬ 
ciliation, so far as may be.”— Letters pp. 47, 48. 


To deny tho existence of tha^ authority wore indeed vain, and 
it is equally clear that th§ admission involves the necessity of 
compromise and conciliation; but it by no moans follows that the 
learned, whose influence it is desirable to enlist on the side of 
popular instruction, avo the » dark” and “ dangerous” men they 
are here described to be. The ascijption to them of such a cha¬ 
racter even if it were deserved, must tei\d rather to defeat, than to 
promote, !hc object of conciliation which the writer has in view, * 
Ld which is so importact to the success of a general system of 
education. But'it is not deserved. The learned «nativcs of India 
•. aib what we are ourselves, the creatures of the circumstances m 
which they and we have been placed. They are the spiritual, as 
’ Ve are’ the. political, despots of India; and if proper means of 
c^promise and conciliation are employed, unaccompanied by Ian- 
o-uaXi or acts of fear, of distrust, or of jealousy, they will, m 
.general, readily co-operate with us in measures for Jhe improve- 
Lnt of their counteymen. They have toq. firm a belief in the 
sacredness of their own persons, character, and office, too firm a 
hrdd the nopular mind, to doubt for a moment of the security 
if affiriS sway The chief tfifficulty I anticipate will not 

be to inLite them^with the requisite sentiment of benevolence 

of our sinedVity in the professions we m«ke of a desire to promote 
their ifel%e. 
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The preceding eitracts exhibit opinions entitled to great con- 
siderAtion; but a closer analysis and more detailed statement ol' 
the grounds on which I wonld rest the importance ai^ necessity 
of adopting measures for the improvement of Sanscrit instruction, 
are desirable.. o 

MrsL —Sanscrit schools occupy so prominent a place in the 
general system of instruction established throughout the country, 
that means should he employed for their improvement, and not 
only on account of influence which tie learned exercise or may 
exercise over the remaining population, but for the., sake of the 
learned themselves as a distinct and nulaerous class of society. 
I refer to page 61 to show the extfent of this class in the districts 
noticed ill this report. In one.district alone, that of Burdwan, 
there are 190 teachers, and 1,358 students, of learning; and in 
the city of Moorshedabad, where the number is fewer than in any 
of the other localities, there are 24 teachers, and 153 students. 
If we find that a particular class of native*' institutions brings 
together in one city and in one district so many ^eachers and 
students of learning wh<f, if propfir means were employed, 
would readily open their minds to European knowledge, why 
should we not avail ourselves of the facilities which those institu¬ 
tions pre^nt,? 

Second ,—The language of instruction in the schools of learn¬ 
ing is regarded with peculiar veneration. It is called the language 
of the gods. It is probable that in one of its most ancient and 
simple forms it was the original lan’guage of Brahmanism, and 
was introduced into this country by its Hindu conquerors. 
Instruction communicated through this medium will be received 
by the learned .class with a degree of respect and attention 
that will not otherwise be conceded to exotic knowledge. Why 
should we refuse to avail ourselves of this mode of gaining access 
for useful knowledge to the minds of a numerous and infiuential 
class ? • ,, 

Third .—Sanscrit is the source and origin of all the Hindu 
vernacular dialects spoken and written throughout India and the 
adjoining countries, with as close ah aflSnity, in most instauces, 
_as exist between Latin and Italian, or between .ancient anf’ 
modern Greek. These dialects are as numerous, are spreal 
over as wide a surface, are employed by as populous races, 
'"and are as thoroughly nationalized among those races, as 
the corresponding ^dialects of Europe in European countries. 
Learned Hindus refer with pride to the number of languages 
that have sprung from the parent Sanscrit, and they derive from 
it tlieir vocables, their idioms', and their structure. Just ip propor¬ 
tion as the ule of the vernacular dialects extends for the purposes 
of education and administration, will the value of the Sanscrit be 
felt. It is the great store-house from which, as inti^Uectnal im¬ 
provement advances) thos» dialects will seek and obtain imtiteased 
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power, copioosness, refinement, and flexibility. “Any number of • 
new terms,'' says Mr. Hodgson, applying to the Indian Pracrits 
a remark made by Sir James Maekintosb respecting German, 

“ any number of new terms, as elear to the mind and as little 
startling to the ear as the^oldest works in the languages, may be 
introduced into Hindi and Bengali from Sanscrit, owing to the 
peculiar gePius of the letter, with much more facility than we 
can intrc^nce new terms into English; nor does the task of in¬ 
troducing such new terms into the Indian vernacular imply or 
exact more than the most ordinary skill or labor on the part ofi 
'the conductors of education »o long as theg disconnect not them¬ 
selves wholly from Indian literUture’* 

Fourth ,-—Sanscrit language is the cmmon medium of 
communication between the learned in the different countries and 
provinces inhabited by the Hindu race, however differing from 
eacH other in dialect, manners, and customs. A Hindu educated 
in the learning, peculiar to his faith and nation, need not be, and 
is not, a stranger in any of them, although possessing no personal 
acquaintance, and although ignorant of the dialect of the country 
or province to which he may have proceeded. This is found to 
be a great practical convenience in the performance of the numer¬ 
ous pilgrimages which piety or superstition enjoins. By the 
same means also the learned productions of one province or country 
in time become the common property of all the learned through- 
out India. In the Bengal school^ of learning young men, both 
from the western and soiiflrern provinces of India, are found 
pursuing their studies, and Bengalis, alter finishing their studies 
in Bengal, often proceed into the western provinces for the puf- 
pose of, acquiring those branches of learning which are not 
usually cultivated here. Sanscrit, without the secrecy,- has thus 
all the'advantages of the masonic sigi\ and countpip. it is 
a pass-word to the hearts and understandings of the leained- 
throughout In^ja. In consequence of this established mutual 
interchange of knowledge,'if. any improvement can 
. idto the system of instruction in the schools of . 

and-Behar, we may hope that it will gradual ^ w y 

Jimong'the entire learned body throughout the coun ry. 

Fifth.—K\\ the learning, divine and human, of the Hindus, 
is contained in the Sanscrit language, i^ligion, philosophy, laxvj 
* literature, and medicine; all the learning that enters into the 
daily practices of their faith and is connected Vith the otiiblished 
customs of their race, their productions of taste and imagination, 
and the results of their experience 'of life and manners, all are 
‘found in the Sanscrit language, and in that only ^ their source 
•and repository. Doctrine, opinion, and practice^ the duties oi ine 
pi esent life and the hopes of the future j Jbe controversies of secte 
and tlie feuds of families, are ultimately ^eternyiiable by authoiilies 
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which speak only throngh that median). The inference is ob¬ 
vious. If we would avail ourselves of this vast and various 
literature, for the moral and intellectual regeneration of India, 
we must stretch out the right hand of fellowship to those who 
can alone effectually wield its powers^, and by patronage and 
conciliation obtain their willing co-operation. 

Sixth .—The patronage of Government bestowed on schools 
of learning would he most gratefully received both by the learned 
themselves and by the native community.» It would entirely coin- 
icide with the customs of native society. Sanscrit schools have 
been frequently endowed by wealthy Hindus; the teachers are 
constantly invited, feasted, and dismissed with presents on occasions 
of important domestic celebratiqns; and both teachers and stu¬ 
dents, independent of all other considerations of castes and con¬ 
dition, are held in the greatest respect by the community. JLn 
the opinion of the learned themselves—-an opinion which they have 
frequently expressed to me—^it is the duty of- rulers to promote 
learning, by which they, of coarse, mean Sanscrit learning. If com¬ 
mon schools and their teachers are encouraged as I have proposed, 
while Sanscrit schools are neglected, it may bo feared that the 
hostility of. the learned will be often incurred, and that, through 
their id 1-penetrating influence, they will raise serious obstacles 
to th<i spread of popular instruction. On the contrary, if their 
schools, as well as the vernacular schools, are patronized, their 
own interests will be identified with the success of the Govern¬ 
ment plan, and we may confidefltly, rely on their co-operation. 
It is not, however, on the ground of "expediency only that this 
recommendation is offered. Sanscrit schools and teachers may be 
made to conduce as effectually to the spread of sound and usefy.! 
knowledge as vernacular schools, with only this difference that 
each class of institutions will'operate in g, field from which the 
other is excluded. In Sailscrit schqols we shall gain aceess to a 
large and influential class which by any pther means we shall be 
unable to reach, and which it is of the utmost importance tb the 
welfare of society should advance as the rest of society advances. 
There is no class of persons that exercises a greater degree of .in¬ 
fluence in giviisg native society the tone, the form, and the 
character which it actually possesses, than the body of the learnqdj 
not merely as the professors of learning, but as the priests of re¬ 
ligion ; and it is essential to the success of any means employed 
to aid the motal and intellectual advancement of the people, that 
they should not only*co-operate, but also participate, in the pro¬ 
grass. If we leave them behind, we shall be raising obstacles to 
our own success, and retarding the progress of the whole country. 

Learned Hindus will gratefully receive all the encouragement 
which we are willing to bestovy, but it may still be made a ques¬ 
tion whether they would introduce books of useful knowledge on 
science and the arts ointo regular course of their instruction. 
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That amougsst so numerous a body none will prove hostile or 
• iadiSierent would be too much to expect; but in^ my own experience 
I have met with only one instance, tnat of a pundit in Bajshahi who 
expressed an unfriendly feeling to popular instruction. Poor and 
unpatronized, he asked me what advantage the extension of popu¬ 
lar instruction would biitfg to him,—a question which rather con¬ 
firms the view I have before presented regarding the eharacter 
and expectations of th% class. In another instance, that of the 
respectable pundit of tlie judge’s court at Mozufierpoor in Tirhopt, 

I found thqt all my attempts at explanation did not apparently 
remove from his mind the suspicion of some ulterior object, and he 
appears to have communicated his doubts to other learned men 
in that district to whom the subject was mentioned. This, how¬ 
ever, was by no means generally‘the case. In Conversation I have 
received repeated assurances from many pundits of their readiness 
fb. teach European science and learning in their schools, provided 
that the works potrinto their hands do not embrace the subject 
of religion on which they most distinctly intimated that they 
will teach* and countenance nothing but what is in ^oir estimation 
strictly orthodox. In the Jlajshahi, Moorshedabad, Beerbhoom, and 
Burdwan districts I had frequent conversations with pundits on this 
subject, and generally with the most satisfactory resul^p; but it did 
not occur to mo, till after leaving those districts, toUsk any ol them 
for their written opinions. On my return, however, to Calcutta, 

I put a case in writing before the pundits- of the Sanscrit College, 
and subsequently before such pandits as I met in the districts ol 
South Behar and Tirhefot, a translation of which, with their 
answer and the signatures attached to it, I subjoin. Two pundits 
of the Burdwan district, whom circumstances had prevented me 
from Seeing when in their native district, followed me to Calcutta, 
anxious to give a full and correct account of their schools that it 

mi-ht*e included in this report, and-they *0°^ 

Tt the same time, of expreiing their assent in writing to the 
omSon of «ie Calcutta pundits. More recent y two pundits 
fiora the Jessore district and my own pundit belongihg to the 
^r^e district have, of their own accord, requested pe«n,s..nn i. 
add'their^names. 

Case. 

To the Learned, 

I have observed that the teachers of 
country in Mn^Sn^th bSX'ot^ 

ir»,1“4hiib arithmetic, mechanic. nth' “’I'bTtowTnl 

wuch mi.tn t. 
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religion^ were prepared io Sanscrit, there is, or is not, any objection 
to employ them as t^xt-books in your schools/’ 


W. ADAM. 


Opinion.:. 

" English books of learning, exclusive of those which are 
explanatory of the religion of the English Siation, containing in¬ 
formation on astronomy, ethics, mechanic, &c., and translated 
into the Sanscrit language, are of great use in the conduct of 
worldly affairs. In the same manner as the Rehha Qanita, the 
Nilakantkiya Tajaka, and other works, translated into Sanscrit 
from Arabic astronomical books, were found to be of much use, 
and were employed by former teachers without blame. So therb 
is not the least objection on the part of the professors and students 
of learning of the present day in this country to teach a^d 
study books of learning translated from Englishtinto the language 
of the gods.” 

5,AMCHANDEA VIDYAVAGTSA, 
SAMBHUCHANDRA VACHASPATI, 
HARANATHA TARKABHUSANA, 
NIMAICHANDRA SIROMANI, 
HARIPRASAPA TARKAPANCHANANA, 
PREMCHANDRA TARKAVAGISA, 

JAYA GOPALA SARMANA, 

GANGADHARA TARJKAVAGISA, 

(Professors of the Saitscrit College, Calcutta), 

KAMALAKANTA VIDYALANKARA. 

(Private Professor, Calcutta). 

HARACHANDRA NYAYAVAGISA, 
GURUCHARANA TARKAPANCIIANANA, 
(Private Professors, Burdwan JJislrict). 

PANCHANANA SIROMANI, 

BACHARAMA NYAYARATNA, 
GIRVANANATHA NYAYARATNA, 

(Private Professors, Jessore Di$tric(]. 

The preceding case, opinion, and signatures are written in the ' 
Sanscrit language and Bengali character. The following signa¬ 
tures are attached to a separate paper of precisely the same import 
in the Nagari character 

CHAKRAPANI SARMANA, 

CHINTAMANI SARMANA, 

HARI SAHAYA SARMANA, 

HARILAL SARMANA, 

BHAW^NI DIN SARMAjSTA, 

(Private Professors, South £ehar).^^ 
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The following signatures are attached to a third paper of 
•precisely the same purport:_ ^ * 

PARMANANDA SARMANA, 

KALANATHA SARMANA. 

THAKUR DATTA SARMANA, 

(Private Profeaaora, Tirhoot Biatrict). 

No effort has bee» used to obtain these signatures, and in 
every case they were received with such explanations as left the 
pundits perfectly free to give or withhold them. An unqualified 
concurtencd of opinion was expressed by all those pundits to 
whom the subject was mentiqded, with the exception of those in 
Tirhoot whore, as the poor and ignorant are poorer and more 
Ignorant, so the wealthy and the learned are* more narrow and 
bigoted, than the corresponding classes in other districts. Even in 
%hoot, the three pundits who signed, expressed the opinion that 
if any measure waft adopted for the encouragement of learning’ 
those who now appear most timid and suspicious would be most 
forward t« participate in the advant^e. Upon the whole, I en¬ 
tertain no doubt that the majority oAhe learned ih Bengal and 
Behar will readily co-operate with Government, if they are allow- 
ed to receive a share of the general encouragement to be given 
to the teachers of sound and useful knowledge. . * 


The only remaining questions are to what extent thoJr co- 
operation may be required, and with what rewards it should be 
acknowledged and secured— » 

Firat .—The text-books employed should*not be mere trans¬ 
lations either from English or Bengali, but original works on 
the same subjects as the Bengali series, with such additions of 
mattef and of illustration as will include the substance, both of 
European and of native knowledgej on the branches treated. The 
learned»will thus be taTight on the one hand to identify their 
feelings and interests with those of their countrymen in general, 
and encouraged on the o’ther hand to employ their greater leisure 
in thoroughly studying the subjects on which‘the welfare of the 
people and the prosperity of the country depend. We may thus 
hope that the profound, acute, and vigorous jnteliects that are 
now laboriously employed on vicious fables and fruitless specula¬ 
tions will receive a practical bias from which the happiest results 
may be expected. , 

Second .—To every examiner a pundit should be attached 
to aid him in examining those pundits jwho may accept books 
for study and afterwards offer themselves for examination, in the 
same manner as has been ^scrihpd with respect to teachers of 
'Vernacular schools. The assistant-pundit should be the most 
distinguished and most highly respected in the district, that the 
weight of his talents and repute may conciliate public approba- 
iiop to tne measures of Government; but he should be> madq 
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siiborclinato to the exafloiner to correct the local inflnences by 
which ho may be guided, or which may be ascribed to him. An ' 
allowance of 30 rupees per month including travelling charges 
will in general obtain the services of such a pundit, to bo raised 
after periods of service of four years to a“d 60 rupees, 

dependent on good behaviour. After this, the assistant-pundit 
to an examiner should be eligible to hold th^ appointment of as¬ 
sistant-pundit to an inspector of a division with a salary of 
100 rupees per month, or any other appointment in the native 
branch of the service which he may be ambitious to attain, such 
as those of pundit attached to the district court, of moonsiff, 
of sudder ameen, &c., the purpose being to stimulate his zeal and 
strengthen his integrity by alwayf placing before him a higher 
object of ambition than any he has yet reached. 

The same course generally will be pursued towards 
teachers of schools of learning as has been proposed towards 
teachers of vernacular schools. They will firsC* receive books in 
vvhich,,nfter the requisite time allowed for study, they will be exa¬ 
mined ; and after a satisfactory examination their names will bo 
registered, transmitted to Calcutta, published in the Gazette, and 
proclaimed in the district as those of approved pundits, of all which 
a certificate mil be given. When a pundit after having been 
satisfactorily examined receives the second volume of the series 
he will be entitled to claim the use of three, six, nine, or twelve 
copies of the first for the instruction of his pupils, and so on in 
the four successive stages of the cdursf. Approved pundits, like 
approved vernacular teachers, will be dlititled to attend at the 
normal school of the district for four years, and for three months 
in each year, and to receive, during that period, subsistence-money , 
and travelling expenses. The modes of instruction in schools of 
learning are in general much srfpcrior to tjiose practised in, the 
vernacular schools, but the* normal gchools may be, and it is 
hoped will be, conducted in such a way that even pundits may 
derive much instruction from them in the art of teaching. When 
a pundit shall have ^passed an examination in each of the four 
volumes of the series, when he shall have attended the normal 
school for four yearu, three months in each year, and when' ho 
shall have instructed six pupils in each of the four volumes, he/ 
will become, not entitled, but eligible, to an endowment of the 
satnc value as that proposed for the vernacular teachers of the 
same district. The number of endowments for vernacular teach¬ 
ers must be limited only by the wants of the population. The 
number of endowments for teachers of learning must bo limited 
by very different considerations. ‘They^raust be so few as not to 
bo a burthen to tiie State. They must be so many as to give a 
hold on the whole body of the learned in a district. These 
objects will probably be attagied by some such rule as tl^e follow¬ 
ing, viz., that endowments sh^ll beset apart for schools of learning 
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in some fixed proportion to their number, say, in the proportion 
‘of one to six. Thus the 24 Sanscrit schools in the city of Moor- 
shedabad would have four endowments distributed among them, 
provided that all the twenty-four teachers established their 
eligibility ; and so with «very other locality. Probably this will 
not be deemed too high a proportion, and if found too low to 
elicit the competition a«d co-operation of the body of pundits, the 
value of each endowment might be raised, or the number increased. 
With regard to the best taocfe of bestowing these endowments on 
the learned,*it may be sufficient at present to remark that the* 
pundits who are found by the^ possession of the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions to be eligible to them, may be examined by written queries 
and answers on subjects calculated to enlarge their, views both of 
their own deficiencies and of the wants of the country and of their 
d)|ty to seek self-improvement for the sake of the general good ; 
and those whom fit judges may determine to be the most worthy 
should receive the * reward accompanied with all the forms which 
may give yeigbt and honour to the distinction. When a vacancy 
occurs of any of the endow^ments giVen to the learfted, it may be 
filled up in the same way By the open competition of all who are 
eligible. * , 

Fourth .—To induce teachers to communicate • the improved 


instruction to their scholars and the latter to seek ^or that in¬ 
struction, various motives will be presented. With regard to the 
teachers, the copies of the first, volume of the series which they 
will receive for the use of ,their scholars will become their own 
property, only by producing an equal number of instructed 
Lholars. They will further receive a corresponding number of 
copies pf the second book of the series for the use of their scholars, 

. only if they shall be found to haje made a proper use of those 
copiea of the first received for the same, purpose ; and so also with 
regard tib the third and fourth volumes. Still, further, one of the- 
quaUfications for holding«an, endowment will be that the teacher 
shall have instructed six scholars in each of the /our volumes of the 
Series. The success also with which learned teachers pass them¬ 
selves and their scholars at the periodical examinations will come 
to be’a measure of the public repute they enjoy in their native 
districts, and thus iqcrease the number of invitations and the 
amount of presents they receive, and perhaps in many cases 
induce wealthy zemindars to hestow on the§a endowments 
exclusive of those appropriated by Governipent to the class of the 
learned. With regard to students of learning, they will be 
attracted, as in the case of vernacular scholars, by the curmsity 
and pleasure which new and * usefiil knowledge will inspire by the 
love of display which a public examination will gratify, by the 
ambition of having thei? names, designations, and places ot ^ 
residence qegistered as those of approved students, by the prospect ^ 
of eligibility to the English school of the district after completing . 
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the series of text-books, and by, the further prospect of eligibility 
to one of the endowments set apart for the learned when they 
shall have acqnired all the necessary .qualifications. Native 
opinion leads me to think it probable -,that these motives will 
prove so powerful to the majority of thetstudents of learning that 
it will be proper before admitting them to examination to require 
them to establish by testimonials from ^eir teachers that they 
have passed through a regular course of grammatical study, lest, 
in their anxiety to distinguish themselves in the new course of 
instruction, they should neglect that indispensable praKminary to 
the successful cultivation of the Sanscrit language and literature, 
V^th .—The native medical schools rank with schools of 
learning; und, keeping steadily in view the principle of turning 
to account all existing institutions, both European and Native, it 
is worthy of consideration whether the native medical schools msy 
not be usefully employed, in connection with ,,the medical college 
of Calcutta, in improving and extending sound medical instruction. 
In Rajshahi I found one medical school containing seven students 
taught by two' professors ; in Beerbhoom another containing six 
students taught by one professor ; in Burdwan four medical schools 
containing forty-five studqpts taughtby four professors} and in South 
Behar two medical schools containing two students taught by two 
professbrs. ^ All these students were not receiving medical instruc¬ 
tion, but in part were ^pursuing those literary studies which are 
deemed indispensable preliminaries, to a course of professional study; 
and some of the professors had other students besides those who were 
either studying, or preparing to study, for the medical profession. 
Is not this a class of institutions which it should be our object to 
draw out of obscurity ? When it is considered how ill-p,rovided 
the body of the people are with medical advice and assistance even 
on ordinary occasions, and mucm more in seasons of pestilence and 
disease prevailing locally or generally, is it not our duty to en¬ 
deavour to increase the number of these institutions and to extend 
their usefulness by cimproving the instraetion which the teachers 
communicate ? The only answer that can be returned by a wisd 
and humane Government will be by asking how such an object 
can be accomplished, and the only reply I can make is by re¬ 
verting to the plans which I have already suggested and whicE 
I believe will be found of equal efficacy in their application" to 
medical as to other schools of learning. The first step will be to 
prepare a separate series of text-books in Bengali, or Hindi, or 
Sanscrit, or both in Sanscrit and in one of the vernacular lan- 
guagfes. They should embrace elementary views and illustrations 
of the most important and uaefhl. br^lnohes of medical science and 
practice, including, in Mr. Hodgson’s language, both exotic 
principles and locid practices, Europe^ theory, and Indian ex¬ 
perience. The next step will be to induce the medical teachers 
to study the text-books so prepared ; and for this purpose^the 
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_ course that has been already described should be adopted and the 
same inducements offered ; public examinations, presents of books 
to the teachers for themselves and for their scholars,' the registry 
and publication of their names as those of approved medical 
teachers, and finally, eligibility to one of several endowments 
expressly appropriated in each district to the medical profession. 
In this, way Government in a very few years might multiply 
approved medical teachers to any extent that the wants of the 
country might demand.’ The next step would be to extend the 
instruetionsf of the approved teachers, and here again the same 
appliances offer themselves, To the teachers would be given 
books only’ in proportion as instructed scholars are produced, 
and the instruction of six scholars in eaclu text-book would 
be required as an indispensable qualification frfr the eligibility 
oS the teacher to an endowment. To the scholars the motives 
will be the pursuit, of new and useful knowledge, the love of 
display at a public examination, the ambition of distinction by 
the registry and publication of their names as those of approved 
medical students, eligibility to the English school of the district, 
eligibility to a course of "instruction in the medical college of 
Calcutta, and finally, eligibility to a medical endowment in their 
native districts. The effect of all this is, I think, notito tie doubted; 
and it would be cheaply purchased by the employment Of such 
means. It would revive, invigorate, enlighten, and liberalize the 
native medical profession in the mofiissi}; it would afford to the 
Calcutta college a perenniai swpply of well instructed native medical 
students from every district in the country; and it would send 
them back to their native districts still better instructed, and both 
qualified and disposed to benefit their countrymen, to extend the 
. advantages of European knowledge^and to conciliate the affections 
of all-* towards their European rulers. , 

It should be distinctly understood that all teachers- 
of Iparqing who accept of the patronage of Government shall 
bo at perfect li'berty to teach their own system^ of religion, phi¬ 
losophy, science, and literature ; and that the works prepared for 
theit use shall contain nothing derogatory J;o their faith, or 
recornmendatory of any other. On the other hand, it should be no 
Itess distinctly understood that’the patronage of Government will 
be ’bestowed on the learned solely and exclusively in proportion to 
the degree of their proficiency in the new system of instruction, 
and to the degree of zeal, judgment, and integrify with which 
they co-operate in promoting the success of the measures adopted 
by Government for the instruction of the whole body of the people. 
In other words, they will neither Be prohibited from teaching that 
which they believe, nor required to teach that which the^ believe 
not; but they will be rewijrded only for doing.or promoting that 
which, in 'ithe estimation of all, has n plain and direct tendency 
to benefit all. 
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SECTION IV. 

ApPLiCATiOBr OP TH« Plan to the ihpbovshbnt and extension 
OF Inothdction amongst the Mohaxhadan Population. 

The encoutagement given to the existing vernacular schools 
and to the Hindu schools of learning wtM embrace the vdiole of 
the male Hindu population^ and will carry/ich and poor, learned 
^nd unlearned, forward in the path of improvement with mutual 
good-will and co-operation, and with a common and joint feeling 
of attachment and gratitude to the scwrce from which the advan¬ 
tage is derived. The measures requisite for the improvement and 
extension of instrtiotion amongst the Mohammadan population 
demand separate consideration. 

The first question that arises here is—^What is the fit mean's 
to be employed for communicating some useful knowledge of letters 
to the poor and uninstructed, which is by far the most numerous 
portion of that population ? r i '' 

I have shown in another place that Persian instruction is the 
only substitute for vernacular instruction peculiar to the Moham- 
maddan po^ul§ition, and that the language has a strong hold on 
native society j but it is on the upper class of native society that 
it has this hold, and it has not descended, and cannot be expected.to 
descend, to the body of the Mohammadan population. To them it 
is foreign and unknown, and consequently unfit for being employed 
as the medium of instruction to the people. To those who,are 
instructed in it, it is the language of books, of correspondence, and 
of accounts j not the language of conversation in domestic life or of, 
the general intercourse of society. It has been shown also that even 
those who cultivate it as the language of books of corres¬ 
pondence and of accounts ‘ are foupd in five districts' in the 
proportion of 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 oMusalmans. There can 
be little doubt Jthat the official use> that has been made 
of it by Government and its functioharies is the sole reason' 
for its cultivation by Hindus ; and as many Musalmans 
have the same interests to protect by the same means, the reason 
for its cultivation by them also must be deemed in many instanced 
to be the same. When, therefore, the measures that have recently 
befun adopted for the discontinuance of the Persian and the em¬ 
ployment of the vernacular language in public business shall have 
full effect, it may be expected, not only that all the Hindus, but 
that considerable proportion of the Musalmans, who would 
have otherwise had their children instructed in Persian, wijl have' 
recourse to somfl other medium. The use of the Persian is at 
present in a state of transition. What the ultimate effect of the 
present measures may b» is yet to be seen, but itacannot be 
^ deemed favorable to the cultiyation of the language ; and whatsver 
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the oatuial and unforced use which the social and reiigioos wants 
of the Musalman population may give it, the Persian can never 
be regarded in this country as a fit instrument of vernacular 
instruction. 

For a language of instruction to the Musalman population we 
must turn from the Persian to some of the vernacular dialects, 
Bengalit Hindi, or Urdh. In Bengal the rural Musalman popula¬ 
tion speak Bengali,* attend, indiscriminately with Hindus, Bengali 
schools; and.read, write, correspond, and keep accounts in that Ian-, 

’ guage. With the exception, therefore, of a portion of the Musalman 
population of largo cities in •Bengal, the means that have been 
already described for the promotion of vernacular instruction in this 
province through the medium of the Bengali .language, may 
be. deemed adequate for Musalmans as well as Hindus. The 
rulal Musalman population of Behar use the Hindi language 
to some, although* not to an equal, extent; and when 
the plan for the promotion of vernacular instruction shall be 
applied in Behar through the medium of the Hindi,language and 
Nagari character, it will be found to embrace a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the rural Musalman population; but it jviH leave a 
considerable proportion of that population, and also o% the urban 
Musalman population who speak Urdu, unprovided \^ith the moans 
of vernacular instruction; and, for their benefit, it would seem 
desirable that distinct arrangements should be made. Those 
arrangements will consist .merely in the preparation of a separate 
series of school-books in thb Urdu language and Persian character, 
differing from the similar works prepared in Bengali and Hindi 
chiefly in the subject-matter of the first volume of the series, 
which should contain the most approved and complete course of 
'native instruction known amongsfr Musalmans in India on the 
Persian dmodel. Such *a series of school-books will make the ^ 
transition easy from the sy^m of Persian schools at present so 
numtrous in Behar and qow ceasing to be adapted to the wants 
of the country, to the system of Urdu schools measures 

of Government will soon render indispensable. Th^ will bring 
within the reach of the humbler classes of the Mohainmadan 
joDpulation whatever really useful knowledge is found in the Persian 
^hqol-books; and they will help to raise those classes to a com- 
munity of feeling and of information with the superior classes pf 
their co-religionists and with the general intelUgence of the 

country. . , r .u.. 

The second question bearing on the improvement of, the 
Mohammadan population is—WhaU is theft means to be 
for imprpving tL instruction communicated in* Mohammadan 

Sools^^f learning and for obtaining ‘‘‘^.ttTav be adUed 
learned in .the prosecution of the measures that may be aaoptea 

to oxtend instruction to the Mohammedan pppulation generally? 
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Mobamtuadan sehoole of learning are not so numerous as 
those of Hindus, but they are in general more amply endowed, and 
the teachers enjoy the same high consideration in Mohammadan 
society and exercise the same powerful influence that belong 
to the corresponding class of the learned in Hindu society. The 
same remarks apply to those institutions that were made respecting 
Sanscrit schools. We have not called them into existence, nor is 
it any part of our object to increase their number. We find 
Arabic schools long established in the country possessing in 
several instances large resources, and taught by men intelligent, 
learned, revered, influential, anxioijs to compare their systems 
of knowledge with ours, and willing to aid us in the measures 
that may be devis^ for the* instruction of their countrymen. In 
the search of instruments with which to work out good for the 
country, these institutions cannot be wisely neglected. The oitly 
question that can be raised is as to the way jp which they may 
be made available. 

Without minutely repeating the pame details, it is sufficient 
to remark that the course which has bqen suggested to be pursued 
towards Hindu schools of learning will probably be found equally 
applicable ,|o those of Mohammadan origin. A series of text¬ 
books in Arabic, public examinations both of teachers and scholars, 
and th'e distinctions and. rewards appropriate to each already de¬ 
scribed would, there can be little doubt, produce the desired eflbct. 
Learned Musalmans are in general muph better prepared for the 
reception of European ideas than ” learned Hindus; and when 
they shall have become convinced of the integrity of our purpose, 
and of the utility of the knosvledgc we desire to communicate, 
they will be found most valuable coadjutors. 

The endowed Mohammadan institutions of learning present 
another class of means for improving the State of instruction. I 
would equally deprecate the appropriation by the state of the 
property belonging to such institutions and its misappropriation 
by private individuals. The rights and duties of all institutions 
of this class should be defined and general rules laid down .to 
preserve their preperty, purify their management, and provide 
for their effectual supervision and real usefulness. With thes/* 
views a determinate course of study should be prescribed, a visit¬ 
ing power exercised, and periodical returns required. It is utterly 
futile to leave the visiting and controlling power over such insti¬ 
tutions in the hands of what are called the local agents under 
the ^oard of Revenue, since the offices of collector and magistrate, 
usually filled by the same persons, ..completely absorb their time 
and attention, cln so far as such institutions exist for ed^^icational 
purposes, their superintendence and direction on the part of 
Government shoulalie vested in the Geheral Committee of Public 
Instruction and exei|cised through the officers subject tcit its 
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authority. Properly regulated, such institutions as those at 
Kusbeh Bagha, M Bohar, at Chaughariya, and at Moorshedabad, 
would become centres of improvement, sending forth all sorts of 
salutary influence to the districts in which they are situated. 

The reform of the oflice of cazy, besides other direct and 
collateral advantages, would furnish Government with an extensive 
and che^ agency iu eveijy district for the improvement ef Musalman 
institutions of education. 

The following extract from the revised editmn of the first 
, volume of the late Mr, Harington's analysis of the regulations’ 
will exhibit the rules in force for the appointment of city, town, 
and pergunnah cazies, together with the nature of the duties ex- 
pected to be performed by those, officers:—“'{'he judicial func¬ 
tions which pertained to the office of cazy-ul-cuzat, or head cazy, 
an^ in some instances to that of inferior cazies, under the 
Mohammadan government, have been discontinued since the esta¬ 
blishment of the cljurts of justice under the superintendence of 
British judges; and, with an exception to the law officerii at¬ 
tached to the civil and criihinal courts, the generalKluties of the 
present cazies stationed at the principal cities and towns and in 
the pergunnahs which compose the several zillahs or districts, are 
confined to the preparation and attestation of jdedUs of con¬ 
veyance and other legal instruments, the celebration of Musalman 
inai;riages, and the performance of cerenUmies prescrib’ed by the 
Mohauimadan laws at births and funeral and other rites of a reli¬ 
gious nature. They are eligible,'however, under the regulations 
to b^ appointed commissioners for the sale of property distrained 
on account of arrears of rent, as well as commissioners for the trial 
<)f civil causes, and are also entrusted by Government in certain 
.cases with the payment of public pensions. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that persons of character who “hnay be duly qualified for the 
subsisting office of cazy should be appointed to that station, and 
encouraged to discharge the duties of it with diligence and fide- 
lity By not beirfg liable to.removal without propf of incapacity or 
misconduct. The cazy-ul.(!uzat, or head cazy, of several provinces 
under this Presidency, and the cazies stationed in the cities, towns, 
or pergunnahs within those provinces, were accordingly declared by 
.Hegulations XXXIX., 1798, and XLVI., 1803, not to be remov- 
ablo from their offices, except for incapacity or misconduct in the 
discharge of their public duties, or for acts of profligacy in their 
private conduct; and the rules subsequently enacCbd in Eegula- 
tions V., 1804, and VIII., 1809, concerning the appointment and 
removal of the law officers of the courts of justice, were extended 
to the local cazies by Section 40 of "the former Regulation and Sec¬ 
tion 4 of Ihe latter. At the same time the office ofieazy is declared 
(in Section 6 of Regulations XXXIX., 1793,, and XLVI., 1803, 
respectivel’j,) ‘ not to be Keriditaryand it is’further provided in 
thes# regulations that when the offices, of perguilnah, 
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city, or town, shall become vacant, the judge within whose juris-^ 
diction the place may be situated is * to recommend such .person m 
may appear to him beat qualified for the succession from his 
character and legal knowl^ge. The name of the person 
commended is-to be communicated to the head cazy who, u he 
shall deem him unqualified for the ofiSce, either from want of *®l^‘ 
knowledge or the badness of his private character, is to report the 
the same in writing.’ It is likewise ‘ the duty of the 
to report every instance in which it may' appear to him that the 
‘cazy of any city, town, or pergunn^ is incapable, < 5 r in winch 
any such cazy may have been guilty of misconduct in the dis¬ 
charge of his public duty or acts of profligacy in his private -con- 
duot.* And a similar report is required to lie made by the judges 
of the zillah, city, and provincial courts to the court of eudder 
dewanny adawlut, with whom it vests to confirm the appointmant 
or removal of the eazies of cities, towns, an^^ pergunnahs under 

Section 4, Begulation VIII., 1809.” . i. • n f i 

\b far as I am aware, such continues to be in all e^entiai 
particulars thu legal positiofa of the ofece of cazy, and I will now 
illustrate its practical working by a brief abstract of certain docu¬ 
ments relating to a single district, that of Tirhoot, which I have 
been perniitted to examine in the judicial department. From 
these documents it appears that there were in 1818 in that dis¬ 
trict eighteen eazies anointed to one hundred pergunnahs con¬ 
taining 8,431 villages, and discharging their duties by means of 
forty naibs or deputies. In that year,their number was reduced 
to fourteen and their jurisdictions equalized. Those eighteen 
eazies, in virtue of their offices, held rent-free lands amounting to 
353 bighas, and th.ey received in the form of salaries o’’ allow 
ances from Government si^jja rupees 4,396-1-6 per annum j 
but these disbursements were suspended at the time mentioned in 
consequence of its having been fount^ on inquiry that they were 
altogether unauthorized by Government.^ It was, however, dqpmed 
probable that somp allowance would hereafter be granted for their 
support. The amount of fees received by them for attesting 
deeds, entering them in their books, and granting copies, vhried 
from four annas fo two rupees for each deed. The inferior Musal- 
man castes who employ the eazies at marriage ceremonies pay a 
fixed fee of one rupee, of which four annas are the understood *per- 
(fuisite of the cazy’s deputy, and the remaining three-fonrths are 
received by thS cazy himself. A similar, division is probably made of 
the fees received by deputies for notarial acts. As the office of cazy 
at present exists, considerable abuse is practised. A fee of from one 
to five pfer cent, on the value of the' thing transferred is ..exacted 
for affixing tfie seal to deeds of consequence. At the arbitrary 
will of the cazy „a different rate is^ paid for malguzary and 
lakhiriq lands transferred>, and it ndt unfrequently occurs that 
oousiderable delay and diffioulty is made on the part of the cajy in 
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affixing the seal, with a view to increase of emolument, or from 
other interested motives. In practice, it sometimes, perhaps often, 
occurs that a candidate for the cazyahip is sent to be examined by 
the mufti of the court, and on his report the candidate is recom¬ 
mended by the judge. Evil arises from the non-residonce of the 
cazies. They invest the whole of their authority in deputies, who 
generally purchase their situations and make as much of them as 
they can by the most unjustifiable and illegal means. The 
Moliarnmadan law officers of the sudder dewanny adawhit gave. 
>a formal opfhion, when the subject was referred to them, that the* 
cazies have no power to ajyjoint deputies unless expressly per¬ 
mitted to do so, and such permission they never do receive. 

• My personal inquiries in the* different distvcts I have visited 
confirm many of these statements. The frauds arsing out of the 
no!\-regulation of the office of cazy were brought very earnestly 
to my notice and,,made the subject of strong representation. I 
happened to meet with a munsiff who is also the cazy of two 
separate pergunnahs and „who performs the duty in both by 
deputy; and I wiis informed of two others whrf were only 
twelve and thirteen years ot age, respectively,—one of ^them being 
still at school pursuing his studies. They were st*^ted to be 
brotliers, the sons of a person who was the former cazy of 
both pergunnahs, and whom after his deqth they were j>orihitted 
to succeed. The point, however, to which I solicit special atten-^ 
tion is the character, in respectvof learning, of the former race of 
cazies compared with that of ^he present race. It is maintained 
by Mohainmadans of the present day that even pergunnah cazies 
under the former Government were invariably learned men, and that 
it was ixdispensable that they should be so to enable them with 
Credit to determine questions of Mohammadan law. At present 
they ai'e, .with scarcely arty exception, unlearned, although the name 
of maulavi is sometimes assutaed where it is not deserved. In one . 
instauce only of those that came under my notice and inquiry was 
tjie cazy a really learned *mau. Their usual attainments- do not 
extend beyond a knowledge of reading, writing, and accounts in 
Persiaq. I infer from the abuses and frauds whjph are connected 
wth the rtffice, if not promoted by the office-holders, from the 
cSe of the two boys who succeeded their father, showing that the 
notion of hereditary succession to this office is not yet eradicated,; 
from the case of the munsiff-cazy acting by dcjputy, proving 
that the opinion of the Mohammadan law Qfficers of the sudder 
dewanny adawlut is not enforced ; and from the generally unlearned 
character of the cazies, establishing that the '‘legal knowledge" 
shown i>y Mr. Harington to be required by the regiilations is not 
possessed f from these premises I infer that the office of cazy needs 
reform, and what I submit^s that the reform which it iway^ receive 
should, in addition to other objects, be made the means of improv¬ 
ing tSe i^te of learning amongst the Mohamihadau-population, , 
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For this purpose, in addition to the ordinary attainments of a 
learned Musalman, I would require that the candidate for the* 
office of cazy shall have passed successfully through examinations 
in the four Arabic text-books prepared under the orders of 
Government for the use of Mohammadanasehools of learning j and 
that he shall have instructed six pupils in each of those books in 
such a manner as will have enabled them •also to pass Jhrougli 
similar examinations. The office of cazy would thus be raised from 
one of insigniScance, uselessness, and soihetimes positive injury to 
the community, to one of great importance and direct utility. 
Amongst the most disaffected portion of the population, the 
proposed measure would raise up a body of instructed men existing 
solely by the wil^ of Government, capable of appreciating and ex¬ 
plaining its measures, and exercising a powerful and undisputed 
influence over the whole Musalman population of their jurisdiction. 
Without additional expense, it would furnish Jpovernment witli a 
ready-made body of examiners of the Urdu teachers and scholars 
of the district. The effect would b^e an increaseii feeling of 
satisfaction a'iid attachment'to the Government, in addition to all 
the other advantages that may bo expected from the growth of 
intelligcncg and information, of public principle, and of private 
morality in a “community, 

SECTION V. 

t 

O ^ , 

Application of the plan to the instiiuction of the AiioiugiNAi, 

Tribes. 

The preceding arrangements will gradually and efectnally. 
provide lor the promotion ot vernacular instruction and the 
preservation of learning amongst the Hindu and Mohammadau 
divisions of the population; but within ^the limits of the l^^ritish 
territories in India there are numerous and widely-spread tribes 
who acknowledge no affinity of race or of language, no sympathy 
in manners or in religion, with either. A scheme of natienal 
instruction that should leave them out of view would hg^ essentially 
defective. 

• The Santhals, a tribe of this desciiption, are found in consi- 
derable numbers in the Beerbhoom district, and came there under 
my personal observation. In one thana I found 786 Santhal 
families containing 4,261 persons, being considerably more numer¬ 
ous than the Musalmans of the same thana; and they are found 
in still great® number in the north and west of the'*district.' 
They are also found in the Bhaugulpore district, m uie jungle 
mehalsor West B'urdwan, and in the'Miduapore district; but in 
g^reatest abundance in poochung, Bamanhati, and Dolljhoom 
in Bamghur oh the western and southern frontier ol Bengal. The 
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Dhangars, a well kuown division of the Cole tribe, are also found, 
but in less number, in Beerbhoom; and Singhbhoom is chiefly 
occupied by the Coles. In Orissa three distinct mountain or forest 
races are found,—-the Coles, the Kunds, and the Sours. The inha¬ 
bitants of the hilld in the‘districts of Bhaugulpore and Eajmahal 
are known to Europeans in connection with the name of Mr. 
ClevelanKl, “who, withoht bloodshed or the terrors of authority, em¬ 
ploying only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
attempted aijd accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless and. 
savage inhabitants of tlie jungleterry of llajmahal who had long 
infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory incursions, iu- 
spiretl them with a taste for the arts of civilized life, and attaehed 
them to the British Government by a conquest cArer their minds,— 
the most permanent, as the most rational, mode of dominion.” 
Oitithc eastern frontier of Bengal we find the Kookies or moun¬ 
taineers of Tipperar’and the Garrows occupying the mountainous 
country between the Kassya Hills and the Brahmaputra. The 
Kassya trihcs occupy the»country fsora the plain^ of Sylhot in 
Bengal to Gowhatti in Assam, and there are other uncivilized hill 
tribes of Assam enumerated by Dr. McCosh, as the Akas, Duphlas 
and Koppachors ; the Miris, the Abors, Bor-Abors, and Mishmis; 
the Singhphos and the Nagas, all more or less acknowledging sub¬ 
jection to the British Government or living under its protection, 
exefusive of the Assamese, Manipuris, Cacharis, Kangtis, and 
Mattucks, who are either Hindus* or Buddhists, or have a written 
language. The space intervening between Bengal, Orissa, and 
Nagpore, is the country of the Gonds, numerously divided and 
sub-divided. Still further west and along and beyond the Taptee 
and Nflrbudda in Malwa, and in all the eastern quarter of 
'Guzergt, are the Bheels who meet the coolies in Guzerat. Tn 
the peninsula we have the Tudas, the Et’ulars, the Curuinbars, and 
the Cohatars, and the extent to which these and similar tribes 
prevail may be estimated from a statement recently made by 
Colonel Briggs at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Lojidon that, from his personal knowledge of the south of India, 
JirahtJianisnj had not spread there, uud that most of the peninsula 
T>^s inhablfed by persons not Hindus. 

, This must be received as a very loose and imperfect notice ot 
the tribes scattered all over the face ot India, but principally 
possessing its forest and mountain-tracts, who may’be conjectured 
to be the remnants of the Autochthgnos or indigenous population 
existing before the occupation of the country by the Hindu,.the 
Mohammadan, and the European'races. Are these trib^ to be 
allowed to remain in the rude and barbarous corfflition in which 
they have come under the dominion of the Bntish Government. 
The Cole insurrections anif the frequent.necessity for the 
of Voops against the Kassya tribc§ and ,against the Blfeels, 
ctimparofl with the peace which has been maintained amonsrst 
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the Rajmahal mountaineers by Mr. Cleveland's arrangements,* 
show the advantage that would accrue to Government by extend¬ 
ing that conquest over their minds which, by the Bengal Qovern- 
menl of 17S4, was justly declared to be at once “the most 
permanent” and “ the most rational mode of dominion,” Since the 
date of this declaration—an interval during which British armies 
have overrun and subjugated almjst the whole of Indik—what 
means have been employed to effect this higher and nobler species 
' of conquest over the hill-tribes ? I am aware that much may be, 
and has been, done to civilize those tribes by promoting and pro¬ 
tecting industry, by administering justice between man, and 
man, and by punishing crimes against society. But such moral 
conquests can be secured only by that knowledge and those habits 
which education gives, and the means of education have hithejto 
been very sparingly employed. The only institutions, as far as I' am 
awdre, formed under this Presidency for theii' benefit, are a school 
at Bhaugulpore in which a few of the children of the Rajmahal 
fribes are taught English and Hindi j k school established at Sur- 
geemaree in Rangpur for the Garrows, some of whose children were 
for a while* taught their own language in the Bengali character, 
the Bengali language, and the English language; and an English 
school'established for the Ramghur Coles. The two last mentioned 
institutiorts no longer exist, and it would thus appear that the 
ground is almost wholly unoccupied. 

The present Government has recently expressed sentiments 
on this subject, to which it may be hoped that some means may 
be devised of giving practical effect. During the past year it 
was ascertained that amongst the Kunds, one of the three abori¬ 
ginal races mentioned above as being found in Orissa, an extensive 
system of human sacrifice is practis^; and when this ' suoject was 
brought to the notice of the Governor .of Bengal the following 
instructions were fiommunieated to the eommissionfer and superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals in Cuttack, under date 14tL 
March 1837 :—“ His Lordship has perused the details given 
by you of the system of human sacrifice prevalent <»amonrg the 
JCunds with feelings no less of horror than surprise. He is well 
aware of the difficulty of dealing with a description of crime 
which, however unnatural and revolting, has been sanctioned bj 
long usage as 1i national rite and confirmed by the gross delusion! 
of the darkest ignorance and superstition. The toorJeing oJ c. 
mofal change among the people bt the proqeess op general 
INSTRUCTION AND coNshquEN'f CIVILIZATION Can aloue ei^aUcate 
from among them the inclination to indulge in rites sc horrible. 
But though the enf iro suppression of thp practice of human sacri¬ 
fice among this wild and terbarous race must be the work of time, 
yet much may jie dote even now, and no proper exertion should 
be oniitted towards checking the frequency of the crimd**^ by the 
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• terror of just punishment. His Lordship is fully prepared to 
sanction the use of judicious measures in aid of the power of the 
Rajah of Duspullah whenever that chieftain shall have discovered 
the oommisbioD of this crime in any of his villages. Immediate 
injunctions should be issifed, not to him only, but all other Tribu¬ 
tary Rajas having nominal authority over a Kund population, 
expressive of the vie^s of the British Government and of its 
determination to do all jn its power for the effectual repression 
of this atvc^cious practice. You will be pleased to report upon 
every instance in which in your opinion the British power in 
support of that of the Rajahs themselves may be exerted without^ 
the hazard of serious embarrassment and disturbance. The 
Governor is not disposed to accoi'd his sanction at once to your 
Pj^posal for the annual progress of a military force under an 
omcer vested with the power of summary punishment for the 
purpose of suppressing human sacrifices. This point may be con¬ 
sidered and decided on before the commencement of the ensuing 
cold seasdh. Should it appear by th§ failure of the contemplated 
measures of interference that the chiefs of the KuAds are either 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves effectively for the main¬ 
tenance of order and repression of crime, the exped\pncy of the 
occupation of the country, or of some part of it, by British troops 
may become a question for consideration.” 

It is here announced to, be the expectation o. 
that, in addition to thtf coercive measures contemplated, the 
cessation of these atrocities will be effected chiefly by the progress 
of civilization as a consequence of general instruction. But 
general instruction, especially in the case of these fierce and un- 
rulyjtribes, can be communicated only by a Government that 
knows 4ts value and cdhsults largo and* general interests. If with¬ 
out the employment of direct means for the communication of. 
getforal instruction, we tfust to the unaided progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, centuries may elapse •before it reaches tlfcm. Some specific 
p]an, then, must be ^formed, and some specific provision made to 
communi^te that instruction which is justly regarded by Govern- - 
^ent as line necessary ’‘forerunner of civilization. In the present 
state of our knowledge respecting these tribes, it seems probable 
that no one plan would be adapted to them all, but they hjve 
several characteristics in common. They have .several distinct 
languages amongst them with affinities to^ach other, but with no 
affinity to the dialects that are of Sanscrit derivation and arc used 
by th^ different Hindu tribes. They have no written char^ter, 
and copsequently no instruction in letters; no caste in a religious 
sense, although they have numerous distinctions of tribes; and no 
peculiar ^ejudices or jedlousy respecting th«ir women who mix 
fre^y in the ordinary intercourse of life. Their worship is^ 
^abearr, and their suiierstitions rude, iinsystcnnitizcd and ofteoi* 
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cruel. They are in no case nomades, many live by the produce . 
of the bow and arrow, but in general they cultivate the soil. 
To attempt to teach the English language indiscriminately to 
these «,savage tribes appears one of the wildest flights of bene¬ 
volence. To teach them Hindi, or whatever may be the language 
of the contiguous district or province, is somewhat more rational. 
But the most judicious course appears W have been adopted, 
apparently on Bishop Heber’s recommendation, with the Sur- 
geemaree school for the Garrows'^who were taught in. the first 
place their own language in the Bengali character; then, if prac- 
' ticable, the Bengali language; and lastly, in the case only of the 
more intelligent boys, the English language. With respect to 
all the tribes borderrng on Bengal, their own language in the 
Bengali character seems to be the proper medium of instruction,; 
with respect to all the tribes bordering on Orissa, their oWn 
language in the Ooria character; and with respect to all the tribes 
in Central and Western India, their own languages in the Nagari, 
Marathi, or Guzerathi character; in short, in every case their own 
language with‘ the modification in refpect of written character 
which convenience and utility may dictate. Having fixed upon a 
language ai)5 character, the next step would be to prepare some 
easy elementary but instructive books adapted to the compiehen- 
sion of* persons in a very low grade of civilization, but capable of 
raising them a grade higher. This would not present so great 
difficulties as might at first be supposed. I have understood that 
materials already exist for a dictionary of the language of the 
llajmahal tribes, whose friendly disposition would suggest that a 
beginning should be made with them, and whose language when 
known would probably afford facilities for the acquisition'of the 
dialects of some of the other hill-tribes. The means of communi¬ 
cation also are by no means wanting. These tiibes inigcueral 
maintain regular communications witlf the more civilized races of 
the plains for the purpose of disposing of their own surplus pro¬ 
duce and of purchasing articles which they need and do not 
themselves produce. In this way they acquire some knowledge of 
Bengali, Hindi, Oijria, &c.; and Hindus, Musalmans, Qprias,.. &c., 
mix with them and acquire a knowledge of their dialects.^ In my, 
communications with Santhals, I employed as an interpreter, a 
Bepgali trader of this description, who had for many years trafficked 
with them and who appeared to possess a very good colloquial 
knowledge of .the Santhali dialect. With the aid* of these persons 
the necessary books might be*prepared ; and the same persons, or 
others who .would be found to qinliiy i()iemselves, might be ernploy- 
cd to go amongst them as teachers, and by moans of the system 
of public examinations and rewards to teachers and scholars, modi¬ 
fied as circumstances migjit suggest, the love and^ desire of 
,knowledge would take root in their minds, and its elevating ,^.nd 
i’cstrainiug influences b*c witnessed in their habits and pursuv's, 
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S E C T 1 O N V I . 

Application op the plan to Female Instruction. 

Another extensive "class of the population unprovided with 
the means of instruction by the natives themselves is the female 
sex. T need not dwell here on the necessity of female cultivation 
in any country to its advance civilization. This is, of course, 
admitted ;• and the privacy, subjection, and ignorance of the sex i« 
this country, amongst both Hindus and Musalmans, are equally 
well known. All the established native institutions of education 
exist for the beneht of the male ^ex only, and^ the whole of the 
female sex is systematically consigned to ignorance, and left wholly 
^thout even the semblance of a provision for their instruction, 
l^e ignorance and superstition prevailing in native society, the 
exacting pride arrtl jealousy of the men, the humiliating servitude 
and inacce^ssibility of the women, early marriages, juvenile widow¬ 
hood, the interdiction o? second nrariiages, and consequent vice 
and degradation, are obstacles to amelioration which appear all but 
insuperable. The only question that can arise is whether Gov¬ 
ernment can with advantage interfere in the nyittter of female 
instruction, and this can be determined only by considering the 
actual or possible modes of interterenco. • 

There are three mode« iy which a beginning h.ns been made to 
communicate insfruction *10 native females. .The first is by means 
of Institutions in which they are not only taught, but fed, clothed, 
and lodged. The children are either orphans, or the daughters of 
'native»Christians, or of idolatrous parents. These institutions arc 
exclusively under Christian management and the instruction is 
chieflyrf-eligious, but nbt to the exclusion of general knowledge 
and the arts of domestic ifldustry. It must be evident that they 
*Tiv« the teachers and superintendents an absolute control over the 
minds of the pupils, auebthis is the object of’their establishment. 
Thgy also tend to break the ties between parents and 
ctilcken in those cases in which the former ane alive, especially if 
J,hey are4fot Christians. The second mode is by the establishment 
^f schools such as -those described in Chapter 1st, Section XI., 
and referred to in Section XII., para. 5, p. 219. The children arelhe 
offspring of the poorest classes of native society* They are paid 
for attendance, atid elderly females are emplayed to conduct them to 
and from school. This mode gives the teachers and superinten¬ 
dents a much less firm hpld of* the minds of the scholars, but it 
leave! Gie domestic tie unbroken. It is opposed *to native preju¬ 
dices, as it requires that the scholars should leave home to attend 
school, and it involves unproductive q^cpendifhre, as the matrons 
are paid only to secure attendance at school^ not attention to»study> 
^liu the leports of such institutions are filled* with expressions'^ 
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of regret on account of irregular attendance, slow progress, with¬ 
drawal from school after marriage, &e. The third mode is that* 
which has recently been adopted by some wealtlry and respectable 
nativifs who have commenced either themselves to instruct their 
female relatives, or for that purpose t® admit female teachers 
into their families whom they retain as domestic servants. The 
rich and good-caste families will probablyr. in general prefer this 
course, and they will be the^ore incited to it in proportion as the 
state of instruction amongst the'^ale population is improved and 
in proportion as female instruction is extended to' the poorer 
' classes. 

Under such circumstances, what can Government do with^jut 
offence to promote female instruction, so essential an element of 
civilization and of public and private morality ? One mode not 
only inoffensive, but probably highly acceptable, would be the pjje- 
paration of a small series of books framed, of course, with a cautious 
avoidance of religious controversy and with a judicious adaptation 
to the character, condition, circumstances, and attainments of the 
sex in this cou'atry. If these books were introduced only into tlie 
two descriptions of female schools that liave been described above, 
an important object would be gained ; for the effect would be to 
improve the instruction of the native female Christian population, 
which is pijobably at present too narrow, and which, for their own 
sake as well as for the sake of the effect on society, should be 
rendered more comprehensive and,, practical. The pupils of these 
schools would thus be fitted to become die native female teachers 
of the country ; but before being recognized as such, they should 
be required to pass through a series of examinations corresponding 
with what has been proposed for the male teachers of vernacular' 
schools. When approved fenjale teachers are thus obtained they 
might be encouraged, with the aid of booku received in rqrvard of 
their attainments, to offer their services to families on the plan of 
visiting the homes of their pupils, or 6f collecting them in a 
common neighborhood for instruction, with, of course, the consent 
of heads of families. A native female teacher who should thus 
devote five hours fx day to the females of five differemt faipilies, 
receiving two rupees a month from each family, iu addib'on to the 
presents of clothes and food which would naturally flow from sucC 
a relation, might be considered well paid ; and this is an expense 
which many naf.ive families would willingly incur, if Government 
will take the first steppf preparing proper bookstand of vouching 
for the qualifications of teachers. In order to judge how far the 
teachers w.ere entitled to the presents of hooks or other higher 
rewards, as endowments, &c., which it might be deemed advisable 
to hold out to them, it would be impossible to subject their pupils, 
as in the case of common schools, to public examinations; but 
this might be remedied, either by sending native female exa- 
‘miners, always, tf couVse, with the consent of heads of Ijjpaiiies, 
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to ascertain and report the progress of the pupils of differen 
teachers at fixed periods, or as a check upon such reports b 
rec^ving^ the certificates of heiids of families as to the' amoun 
of instruction communicated by the teachers to their femat 
lelatives within the periods in question. 

Without going further into details, it is suffictent to indicat< 
the general views whi<^ have occurred to me on this subject, anc 
to add* tliat this mode of promoting^female iustruotion is on* 
which respectable native* fainilieg.4iav'‘ '' '"^selves shown a disposi 
tion to udcqtt, and that the stimuluf^ 'ncouragenient ol 

Government would supply would proV 
taime and prevalence. 


SECiiuxs VJ.1J.. 

Houses oe» Industry and Experimentae Farms. 

• My cliief object in this Section is^to re-call .attention to roooin- 
mendations proceeding frpm the highest autlioritiel which do not 
appear to have received all the consideration they deserve. 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 1815, to whielj I have had 
occasion repeatedly to refer, speaking of the state of public tuition 
in the piincipal towns, adds—“ In these towns will al^ be found 
the same medium scale of education for the class of shop-keepers 
artificers, and laborers as ip Ahe country villages, but in thesf 
towns and principally in tlfe chief station of the zillah, and in the 
neighborhood of our jails, will bo found a numerous population 
which seem| tojjall for the particular attention of Government. I 
alhule^o the offspring of mendicants and vagrants who, nurtured 
in idleness and vice, are destined»to recruit the ranks of the pro- 
fession»l thieves infestlTig all great cities. Houses of industry for 
the education, employment, atM reformation of these infant profiiyates 
appear to be particularly 'needed.'* 

The Court of DireCTers in a revenue letter to Bengal, dated 
15 th January 1812, makes the following remarks on the means of 
imprevingJkhe system of Indian agriculture;—-^'To a Government 
Jaking aninterest in the improvement of the country with a view 
teethe increase of its-own revenue, it might be a farther subject of 
consideration whether more could not be done than has hitherto 
been attempted towards bettering the system of Iiijlian agriculture. 
The rural econoilfy of the Hindus we understand, g^erally speak¬ 
ing, to be wretched in the extrefne. The rudeness of their im¬ 
plements, the slovenliness ^f their practice, and their total Igncf- 
rance^ <jf _the most simple prinoiples of scienqp, are said to be 
equally remarkable. It has, however, been stated in a late publica¬ 
tion that, the agriculture of some parts ot Mysore constitutes 
aqy<exfe^ion to this_ remark, while iishows the Hiudoo larmer in 
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certain sitaations to be neither stupid nor indocile. Whether the 
general system of cultivation bd snsceptilde of improVmnent,.and 
whether Government can successfully contribute to the accom¬ 
plishment of so desirable an object, are questions, though of Eigh 
moic^nt, perhaps not easy of solution. But if an attempt at 
improvement i%at all to be hazarded undSr the auspices of Govern¬ 
ment, it surely cannot be made in any way with such prospect of 
success as when coupled with a plan for ^ftndering it subservient 
to the increase of the Gov^pment revenup as well as to the pros¬ 
perity of its subjects. The nafu% of this attempt and the mode 
^n which it ought to be directed would rest with those to point 
out whom residence in the country and an intimate acquaintance 
with the characters and manners of the natives may have qualified, 
for giving advice upon such topics. It is of all things desirable fo I 
ascertain whether the rude implements and accustomed processes 
of the Indian peasant could be advantageously supplanted iy 
those of Europe, and whether the establishment of experimental 
farms in various parts of the country under the superintendence 
of proper persons selected by Governmentcfor the purpose fnight not 
be useful, in the^’way of example, as a^corrective of some of the 
vices and defgctsJof the prevailing system. We are fully sensible 
that the poverty, pr^udices, and indolence of the natives of India 
strongly operate against improvement. These are, in fact, the most 
inveteAte enemies to improvement in all countries, but they are 
no where invincible when met with prudence, skill, and perse¬ 
verance. We do not mean thatwp should vexationsly interfere 
with the usages of the inhabitants, of that we should attempt 
forcibly to change their habits,—far from it. But on the other 
hand, when their habits are bad, let us not plead their attachment 
to them as an apology perhaps for our own yj^dbTence ih not'endea-’ 
voring to correct them. Out efforts mky for a long time be 
unavailing; but, if judiciously directed, we'do not despair if their 
eventual success.”— Selections, Vol. I.,p. 66, paras, 99—105. 

The Honourable Court points so directly, in the concluding 
part of the extract,cto another cause than‘“ the poverty, prejudices, 
and indolence of the natives of India” operating against improve- 
meift, that it is no^ necessary to corroborate* this prescient warning 
except by stating without comment that a period of abdit twenty, 
three years has elapsed since Lord Moira’s proposition was msjde 
for the establishment of houses of industrjr at the chief station of 
eafch zillah, and a period of about twenty-six years since the Court’s 
proposition foi; fhe establishment of exfierimentaUfarms in various 
parts of the country; and that?there is as much necessity now for 
se-ui^ing the consideration and adoption of these or similar mea¬ 
sures as there ever was. It may be hoped that the attention of 
Government will now be revived to both these designs'with some 
practical result; ando when the subject shall receive full considera¬ 
tion, it ,will probably appdar that the Khas Mahals af^d^jple 
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scope and means for experimental farms and houses of industry 
with a view both to “ the increase of the Government revenue” 
and “ the prosperity of its subjects.” 

SBCiriON IX. 

Con (ft c D I N G MARKS. 

I have, now completed the duty that was assigned to me. 1 
have collected information'respecting the state of native education,, 
reoprted the results of m/ inquiries, and recommended those 
ip^sures which observation and*reflection have suggested. It is 
for Government to deliberate, to resolve, and to act. I am by no 
ir^eans sanguine that my views will be adopted ; and even if they 
are generally approved with the modifications which may occur to 
others, I would gliard against the supposition that I desire or 
expect tbqm to be all immediately and simultaneously carried into 
operation. It is only by gradual and< constantly* widening efforts 
perseveringly and consistently directed to one ^ject that the 
various agencies and institutions I have gi»dicat^(t» can bo fully 
utilized. If I were desired to state in what direction €hose efforts 
should be first employed, I would earnestly recommend that a be¬ 
ginning should be forthwith made with the series of measures sug¬ 
gested for the improvement and extension of vernacular instruction. 

To whatever extent »tUh present recommendations may be 
approved, and in whatever direction the efforts of Government may 
be, primarily employ^fl^disclaim the expectation of producing a 
(perraaaent d^W'CSit^mve effect by education alone unaccompanied 
by the other appropnJtte aids of,civilization, or by any means 
whatever in a very short time. No. change that shall be at the 
same time salutary and laating can be suddenly produced on 
per^mal, muc^j less national, character. The progress of indivi¬ 
duals and of classes in intelligence and morality to^e sure and 
satisfactory must be gradual, and improvement by an almost imper- 
ceplible process interwoven with the feelings, tljpughts, and hsftits 
of doruestil^nd social life. Moreover, all great results affecting 
^e condition and character of a whole people will be found to be 
atfainable only by the concurrence of many causes. The effect 
of religion cannot be overlooked, although it is a subject vvfth 
which,* in refditeice to the native population, the"Government of 
this cbuntry cannot justly or safely cneddle.* The inmfence of just 
and equal laws purely administered security of person and projfert^ 
freedom of industry and enlerprize, protection fjom invasion and 
civil waf, moderate taxation, and improved internal and externa! 
communication, in one votfi, the influence of good government 
mus^s4gy|ghe great in molding the character of a people^ But it ^ 
may confidently aflSrmed that wlAIe edficaticui without the8%a» 
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can do little, these without education cannot do all, and that even 
what they can accomplish will be much less complete and stable 
than when matured, directed, and steadied by the intelligence, the 
fores%ht, the consistency of purpose, and the morality of conduct 
which are the proper fruits of mental cuitivation. Further, if it 
may be truly affirmed that education alone is inadequate to reform - 
a people, a fortiori it will be admitted that "instruction of any one 
kind, through any one medn^jn, to any on^ division of the popula¬ 
tion, or by means of any one mais of institutions must.be insuffi¬ 
cient -for the purpose; and above all<• must this insdfficieney be 
' maintained in a country like India more resembling a continent, 
inhabited not by a single nation or people pf one language, "tlje 
same religion, and similar manners, customs, and habits, but by I 
numerous and wide-spread nations and tribes, speaking differei^t^ 
languages, professing different religions, and existing in tota^y' 
dissimilar grades of civilization. No one means, no one language, 
no one system of institutions, can be adequate. All means, all 
the languages of the country, all existing institutions^ should be 
made subservidht fo the object. 

The actual p£sit jqn and prevailing policy of Government demand 
the addptioij-of?comprehensive measures for the promotion and right 
direction of national education. The position of Government is that 
of foreigneps on a strange soil among people with whom no common 
associations exist. Every district has a single encampment of 
civil functionaries who administer Jits affairs, and who are so 
engrossed with details of public business while they remain in any 
one district, and are involved in such a constant whirl of change 
from one district to another, that it is almbsSuimpossjble that asy 
attachment can arise between them and t^^^o^df dr that either'- 
can generally appreciate what is good m the other. "We are • 
among the people, but net of them. We rule over tl^efii and 
traffic with them, but they do not imderstand our character and 
we do not penetrate theiFs. The consec^ence is that we haue no 
bold' on thp^ sympathies, no seat in their affections. Under ^ 
thege circumstances, we are constantly complaining of the want of " 
co-operation on th^ part of the people. While we dhk, nothjng'to 
alicit if where it would be useful, or to make it intelligent and 
-enlightened, if it were afforded. A wisely framed system S 
ppiblio instruction would, with other means, help to draw the 
peonle closer tetthe Government, give the Government a stronger 
npld on the affectionSj of the people/ and prodeitfe a mutual and^ 

, answering sympathy between the subject many and the ruling few.* 
• ‘ • Th« prevailing poliqy o£ Government is characterized by 
yttridns measuips njore or less directly bearing on the present 
.question; by tbe equal eligibility to office of all class^ of Her 
haturaUbesTn subjects without 
descent, or color; by “ 

~^^t^ndlhg*empl 0 ]^eiH of nhtive 


it^&tihction of religion, place 
„ the eabtended, an<t«^ji;;.:;:^antly 
agency mr the purposes,of ffical 
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administration, by the approaching general use of the languages 
of people in transacting the public business of the country, 
and by the l<!galized freedom of the press. These immunities and 
powers were equally demanded by justice and conceded by wisdom, 
but ^ must not be forgof^n by the friends of improvement iO this 
country that just in proportion as civil and political privileges are 
extended, is the obligation increased to bestow upon the people that 
instruction whigh can alone enable th^ to make a lit and salutary 
use of their expanding Kberties.^attalrc, for instance, the measure 
which bestowed on the country the liberty of unlicensed printing* 
The press is in itself simply an instrument, a power, an agency 
w^h may be employed either for good or for bad purposes. The 
l capacity of such an iifstrument tfifsubserve useful purposes is an 
^xact measure of its liability to abuse j and the only eflPectual 
sSfiurity against the possible abuse of its power must be sought in 
the intelligence and morality of those who wield the instrument 
and in the check ir3?posed on them by the intelligence and morality 
of the community which they address and to which they belong. 
The measure, therefore, legalizing the freedom o£ tlyj press and all 
other measures tending to enlarge the civil and ^litical rights of 
the natives of the country are not in them*:Wes eklfer ersgneous 
in principle, or necessarily injurious in their congeqtoences, but 
without a national system of instruction they will remain* essen¬ 
tially imperfect, since it is instruction only that can give a right 
direction to the use of these new powers. As yet no time has 
been lost ; but if -we would fai§e an adequate safe-guard against 
evils which may be distant, but which are both possible and 
n^idable, Governmeaj^^Wll by a general system of instruction, 
,tmiely,estalJiraiieiip4«^h the people the proper use of the mighty 
instrument that hasOTitt put into their bauds, and of the various 
franolnses that have bq^n, and froncT time to time may be, bestowed. 

Ufider any circumstance, our posJlion in this country recmircs 
warj^ treading. In the.actual case we have done and are doing . 
little to conciliate and M^t a little to alienate ^he gfod feelings of 
the people. Individual cases, sometimes enlarging.^ into classes, 
no doubt exi^ where ^feeling a£ attachment to the Englishwule " 
calleiT^rt« by peculiar qircumstances is strofig and decided so 
Jbng ^ tuose circumstances last and so far as their effect is felt. 
B*t among certain other classes dissatisfaction is not sought to be 
concealed; and the utmost that can be said of native societ 3 r*in 
general, even fiyits most .favorable aspect, is 1!hat there is no 
hostility, but in ^acc of it a cold, d^d, apathetic induS^ence ^ich 
would lead the people to change masters I(vnmrrow withroUt ^ 
strug^fle or a sigh. A systeft of national ins'u^ftnon, jf judicioiMly 
executed, would be the comme^gapaent of a new ^ra in the spirit 
and principles of our Go ve utlSeat. Excludei^as we are from much 
soci^jnWmourse with natives of the country, it woidd be one 
of)llnc mosi^ffectuaW^ns that could bo employed to throw* down •_ 

I 
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the barrier which the pride of foreign rulers and the prejudices o 
native society have combined to raise. In proportion as the schemi 
.was extended over the country it would place the Government ii 
frieuijjly relations with every city, town, and hamlet, with everj 
head t>f a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the e*tir( 
juvenile population speedily to become the instructed adult popula 
tion of the country. It would constitut^j a chain, the links o 
which would be found ii\every village^nd at every hearth. I 
would produce men not only*i;^'-=to understand the measures o 
Government, which would be something ; but, what wwhld be stil 
^ better, morally disposed to appreciate the good intentions of Go 
vernment and to co-operate in carrying them into effect. 

Sovereigns ajrd chiefs of dations !" says DeFellenberg, “ tfe< 
fruitful source of sedition, of crime, of all the blood which flowi 
upon the scaffold, is owing to the erroneous education of the peop|te 
landlords ! it is here you must seek the cause all those obstaclei 
which the idleness and growing vices of the laboring classei 
oppose to the increase of the produce^ of your estates.''—“Bj 
degrading the^eo^le we dry *up the richest source of power, o 
wealth, and^ hfppiness which a State*can possess." 

‘*^n thi? iifancy'of the British administration in this coun. 
try,^ says Lord Moira, “ it was perhaps a matter of necessity t< 
confine our,legisl«tion to the primary principle of justice, ‘ no 
that nice and delicate justice, the offspring of a refined humanity 
but that coarse though useful virtuQ,, the guardian of contract! 
and promises, whose guide is the squar#and the ’ rule, and whos« 
support is th6 gallows.’ The lapse of lyfif^ a century and "tin 
operation of that principle have produced*a ^gw ^state of socie';, 
whiefi calls for a mere enlarged and lib^^^”policy. The moral 
duties require encouragement. ^The arts which adorn and em¬ 
bellish life will follow in ordinary course. It is for the credit o. 
the British name that this b'Jineficial devolution should arise undei 
British sway. To be the source of blessings to othe immense 
population of/Indi^ is an ambition woliny of our country. Ir 
progortion as we have found intellect neglected and, sterile h.ere 
the obligation is tlie stronger on us to Cultivate The field 
is noble. May we till it worthily !” , ' ‘ 


C\1,CUTT\; 
The Z8th April 1838. 
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